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PREFACE. 


• 

ttfulfillmg a task so difficult aud so important as that 
of liirritiag tlie Life of Christ,* I feel it to be a duty to 
«atate the causes which led ihe to undertake it, and the 
^j^rinciples which have guided me in carrying it to a 
0oiiclusio&. 

1. It has hong been the desire and aim of the 
publishers of this work to spread as widely as possible 
ifee blessings of knowledge ; and, in special furtherance 
of, this design, thej^ wished to place in ^iie hands of 
Jtheir readers such a sketch of the Life of Christ on 
eaaeth as should enable them to realise it more clearly, 
to enter more thoroughly into the details and 
S^uence of the Gospel narratives. They therefore ap- 
^pli^d originally to an eminent theologian, who accepted 
proposal, but whose elevation to the Jlpiscopate 
l^fvented him from carrying it out. 

Under these circumstances application was made to 
and I could not at first but shrink from a labour 
which I felt that the amplest leisure of a lifetime 
w#ald be insufficient, and powers incomparably greater 
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"njy own lyonld still be \ittyly madeq\i^e. But 
the cohisiderations that were urged upon me' calm^ no 
doubt with additional force from the deep interest with 
which, from the first, I contemplated the design. ‘ I con- 
sented to n^ke the e§brt, knowing that I could at least 
promise to do my best, and believing that he who does 
the' best he can, and also seeks the blessing of God 
hj^on his labours, cannot finidly and wholly fail; 

' And I have reason to be thankful that I originally 
entered upon the task, and, in .spite of ‘all obstacles, 
have still persevered in ft. If the following pages in 
any measure fulfil the objects .with which such a Life 
ought to be written, they should fill the minds of those 
who read them with solemn and not ignoble thoughts ; 
they should add sunWght to daylight by making the 
happy happier;’' they should encourage the toiler; 
they should^ console the sorrowful ; they should point 
the weak to the one true source of moral strength. 
But whether this book be thus blessed to high ends, 
or whether it be received with harshness and indif- 
ference, nothing at least can rob me of the deep and 
constant happiness which I have felt during Wmost 
every hour that has been spent upon it. Tholigh, 
owing to- serious and absorbing duties, months have 
often passed without my finding an opportunity to 
write a single line, yet, even in the midst of inces- 
sant labour at other things, nothing forbade that the 
subject on which I was engaged should be often in my 
thoughts, or that I should find in it a source of peace 
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and happuxoss differ^s^, in kind and in 'degree, j 
from any which, other interests could either give or 
take away. 

2. After I had in. some small measpre* prepared 
myself for the t^k, .1 seized, in ^ the year 1870, the 
earliest possible opportunity to visit Palestiae, and 
especially those parts of it which will be for e«« 
identified Vith the work of^ Christ on earth. Amii 
those scenes wherein He moved — in the 

• 

** Jjoly fields 

Over whose acres walkeff those blessed feet> 

Whjch, eighteen hundred years ago, were nailed * 

For our advantage, on the bitter cross — 

a 

. 0 

in the mi3st of those immemorial customs which recallf^d 
at every turn the manner -of life He lived — at Jerusalem^ 
on the Mount of Olives, at Bethlehem, by Jacob’s Well* 
in the Valley of Nazareth, along the bright strand oi 
the Sea of Galilee, and in the coasts of Tyre and Sidon 
— many things came home to me, for the li’sii *;ime, 
with n reality and vividness unknown before. I re- 
turned more than ever confirmed in the wish to tell the 
full sto^ of the Gospels in such a manner and with such 
illustrations as — with the aid of all that was within my 
reach of that knowledge which has hl^en accumulating 
for centuries — might serve to enable at least tlie simple 
and the unlearned to understand and enter into the 
human surroundings of the life of the Son of God. 

3. But, while I say this to save^the hook from heing 
judged by a false standard, and with refei:ence to ends 
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wliicli tt was-HQver intended to juscomplisli, it would be 
mere affectation to deny that I have hoped to fuAish 
much which even lealned readers may value. Though 
the following pages do not pretend to be exhaustive or 
specially^ eru<hte, th^y yet contain much thast men of 
the highest learning have thought or ascertained. The 
books which I have consulted include the researches of 
mvines who have had the privilege of devotlhg to this 
subject, and often to some small fragment of it, the best 
years of laborious and uninterrupted lives. No one, I 
hope, could 'have reaped, however feebly, among such har- 
vests, without garnering at least something, which must 
have its value for th& professed theologian ‘.as well as for 
the unlearned. And becaus'e I believed — and indeed most 
earnestly hoped — that •this book might be acceptable to 
many of my brother-clergymen, I have admitted into 
the notes some quotations and references which will be 
com paratively valueless to the ordinary reader. But, with 
this double aim in view, I have tried to avoid “moving 
as in a strange diagonal,” and have never wholly lost 
sight of the fact that I had to work with no higher 
object than that thousands, who have even fewer oppor- 
tunities than mjrself, might be the better enabled to 
read that one ISpok, beside which even the best 
prcrfoundest treatises are nothing better than poor aiid 
stammering fragments of imperfect commentary. 

4. It is perhaps yet more important to add that this. 
Life of Christ is aA'Owedly and unconditionally the work 
of a believer. ; Those who expect to find in it new 
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theori^ about ibe cUvifie |Jersonality of. Jastts, to? bril* 
liaut*combiuations of naythic cloud tinged by tbe sunset ; 
imagination of some decadent belief; will lode ‘in vain. 
It has not been written with any direci atfd special 
reference to the afcfecke of seeptical^criticism. It. is not 
even intended to deal otherwise than indirectly with the 
serious doubts of those who, almost against their wi{l, 
think therdselves forced to l%pse into a state of honeS 
disbelief. I may indeed venture to ho^e that such 
readers, if they follow me with no unkindly spirit; 
through these pages, may here Und there find considera- 
tions of real weight and importance, which will solve 
imaginary difficulties and supply, an answer to real 
objections* Although this bbok is not mainlj' contro- 
versial, and would, had it - been iidiended as a contribu-* 
tion to polemical literature, have been written in a very 
different manner, I do not believe that it^will prove 
wholly valueless to any honest doubter who reads it 
in a candid and uncontemptuous spirit. Hundreds of 
critics, for instance, have impugned the authority of the 
Gospels on the score of the real or supposed contradic- 
tions to’ be found in them. I am, of course, familiar 
with such objections, which may be found in all sorts 
of books, from Strauss’? Lehen Jesu and Eenan’s Vie de 
Jesits, down to Sir R. Hanson’s Jesm of History, and the 
English Life of Jesm, by Mr. Thomas Scott. But, while 
I have never consciously evaded a distinct and formidable 
difficulty, I have constantly iendeavoured to show by the 
mere silent course of the nsirrative itself that many of 
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these objections are by no mea^ insuperable, and that 
many more are unfairly captious or altogether fantastic. 

6. If there are- questions t^ider and deeper than the 

minutiae uf griticism, into whicli I have not fully and 

directly entewd, it is not either from having* neglected 

to weigh the arguments respecting them, or from any 

unwiflingness to state the reasons why, in common 

with tens of thousands who are abler and •wiser than 

* 

myself, I can still say respecting every fundamental 

c 

doctrine of the Christian faith, Manet. immota tides. 
Writing a believer to believers, as a Christian to 
Christians, surely, after ‘nearly nineteen centuries of 
Christianity, any one, may be allowed to. rest a fact of 
the Life of Jesus on the testimony of St.' Johh without 
stopping to write a vplume on the .authenticity of the 
Fourth Q-ospel ; or may narrate one of the Gospel 
miracles without deeming it necessary to answer all the 
arguments which have been urged against the possi- 
bility of the supernatural. After the long labours, the 
powerful reasoning, and the perfect historical candour 
with which this subject has been treated by a host of 
apologists, it is surely as needless as it is impossible to 
lay again, on <®)rery possible occasion, the very lowest 
foundations of oijr faith. As regards St. John, therefoce, 
I ’have contented mysdf with the merest ^d briefest 
summary of some of the evidence which to me still 
seems adequate to. prove that he was the author of the 
Gospel which passe.s by his name,^ and minuter iudiea- 
* Se6.TdL Ii. fp. 141, 142, 
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tionjs tending to strei^ben that conYic^ion w; 
fonncl Bcatteted throughout the book, " It would iiuieed' 
be hypocrisy in me to say with E^trald that “ 'every ar- 
y ament, from every quarier to which we caq look, every 
trace and record, combine together ip render any ^rious 
doubt upon the question absolutely impossible ; ” but I 
do say that, after the fairest and fullest consideration 
which I haVe been able to giTie to a question beset with 
difficulties, the arguments in favour of the Johannine 
authorship seem to me Jo be immensely preponderant. 

Nor have I left the subjett of the credibility of 
miracles and the general authenticity of the Gospel nar- 
ratives entirely untouched, although there was the less 
need for my entering fully upon those questions in the 
following pages 'from my having* already stated else- 
where, to the best of my ability, the grounds of my 
belief. The same remark applies to the yet more solemn 
truth of the Divinity of Christ. That — not indeed as 
Surrounded with all the recondite enquiries about the 
mpi'XfitpvaK or communicatio idioniatum, the hypostatic 
union, the abstract impeccability, and such scholastic 
formulae, but in its broad scriptural simplicity — was the 
subject of the Hulsean Lectures before the University 
of Cambridge in the year 1870. In thgse lectures I en-- 
deavoured to sketch what has ever seemed to my midd 
the most convincing external evidence of our fmth, 
namely, “ The Witness of Histi^ to Christ,” Those who 
have rejected the creed’ of th« Church in this particular, • 
approach the subject from a t(|tally opposite point to cur 
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own. •They, the earlier cljapters of Si Luke and 
St. ■ Matthew, and openly marvel that any mind can 
believe \S^hat to them appears tp be palpable mythology ; 
or they he^ the story of one of Christ’s miracles of 
power; — the walking on the Sea.of ‘Galilee, pr turning 
the water into wine— and scarcely conceal their in- 
sinuated misgiving as to honesty of those who can 
accept such narratives as^true. Doubtless* we should 
share their convictions in these respects, if we approached 
the subject in the same spirit and by the same avenues. 
To show that we do not acrfd why we do not so approach it, 
is — incidentally at least— ^one of the objects of this book. 

The sceptic — anc| let me here say at once that I hope 
to use no single word of* anger or denunciatibn against 
a scepticism which I know to be .in • many cases per- 
fectly honest and self-sacrificingly noble — approaches the 
examination of the question from a point of view the 
very opposite to that of the believer. He looks at the 
majestic order and apparently unbroken uniformity of 
Law, until the Universe becomes to him but Ike result 
mechanically evolved from tendencies at once irreversible 
and self-originated. To us such a conception is wholly 
inconceivable. Law to us involves the necessity of 
postulating a L|w-giver, and “ Nature,” which we onty 
uSe as an unscientific and imaginative synonym for the 
sum total of observed phenomena, involves in our con- 
ceptions the Divine Power of whose energy it is but 
the visible translucence. We believe that the and 
Creator of. “Nature” has made Himself known td us. 





if not by a primitive iatjiition, at any ratf Uy immediate 

revelation to onr beaJrtB and confidences. And there* 

♦ 

fore finch natr^dves as. those to which I lia%'e‘ alluded 

are not nakedly and singly presented to n^ in* all their 

unsupported and startling ^hfficulty. To ufi they are 

but incidental items in a faith which lies at the very 

bases of our being— they are but fragments of that gred^ 

whole whidh comprises all th^t is divine and mysteriouk 

and supernatural in the two great words, Christianity 

and Christendom. And hence, though we no lorger 

prominently urge the miracles* of Christ as the proofs of 

our religion, yet, on the other hand, we cannot regard 

them as stumbling-blocks in the path of an historical 

belief. "We study the sacred books of all the great re-. 

ligions of the world; we see the effect exercised by those 

religions on the mind of their Totaries; and in spite 

of all the truths which even the worst of them enshrined, 

0 

we watch the failure of them all to produce the ines- 
timable blessings which we have ourselvns enjoyed from 
infancy, which we treasure as dearly as our life, and 
which we regard as solely due to the spread and 
establishment of the faith we hold. We read the 
systems and treatises of ancient philosophy, and iu spite 
of ^ the great and noble elements, in which they 
abound, we see tbeir total incapacity to console, br 
support, or deliver, or regenerate the world. Then we 
see the light of Christianity dawning like a tender day- 
spring amid tile universal .and intolerable darkness.- 
!From tbe first, that new re%^6n allies with tiie 
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world’s utter- ^feeblenesses, an<i those feeblenesses it 
shares; yet' without wealth, without learning, without 
genius, mthout armS, without, anything to dazzle and 
attract — the, religion of outc^ts and exiles, of fugitives 
and prisoners— »nun^bering among its earliest converts 
not many wise, not many noble, not ihany mighty, but 
such as the gaoler of Philippi, and the runaway slave of 
Colossse — with no blessing, apparently upon it save such 
as cometh from above — with no light whatever about it 
save the light that comes^ from beaven — it puts to flight 
kings and- their armies'; it breathes, a new life, and a 
new hope, and a new and unknown holiness into a 
guilty and decrepit* world. This we see; and we see 
the work grow, and increase, and become °more and 
more irresistible, ando spread “with -the gentleness of a 
sea that caresses the shore it covers.” And seeing this, 
we recall j^he faithful principle of the wise and tolerant 
Eabbi, uttered more than 1,800 years ago — “ If this 
counsel or this work be of men, it will come to nought ; 
but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it, lest haply 
ye be found to fight against God.” • 

And when we have thus been led to see and to 
believe that the only religion in the world which has 
established the ideal of a perfect holiness, and rendered 
common the attainment of that ideal, has received in 
conspicuous measure the blessing of God, we examine 
its truths with a deeper reverence. The record of these 
truths — ^the record of that teaching which made them 
familiar to - the world — we find in the Gospel narrative. 
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kod that wurativic a?ev^ to ns muc^ poc®. It not 
only^ fiarnishes ns' with m adeqtiat© reason for the 
existence aawi for the taiuoiiKhs of thte-feuth we hold, but 
it also brings home to usrtruths which afiSect oilr hearts 
and intelle<Jts nt» less* powerfully. than “ the^stany havens 
above and the moral law within.” Taught to regard 
ourselves as children, of God, and common brothers in 
His great fdmily of naan, we §nd in the Gospels a reve* 
lation of God in His Son which enables us to know 
Him more, and to trus.t Him more absolutely, and to 
serve Him more faithfully, than all which we can find 
in all the other books of God, whether in Scripture, 
or history, or .the experience of life, or those unseen 
messages Vhich God has written on every individual 
heart. And finding, that -this revelation has been re- 
corded by honest men in nan-atives which, however frag- 
mentary, appear to stand the test of history, and to bear 

0 

on the face of them every mark of transparent simpli- 
city and perfect truthfulness — prepared for the reception 
of these glad tidings of God’s love in man’s redemption 
by the facts of the world without, and the experiences 
of the heart within — we thus cease to find any over- 
whelming difficulty in the record that He whom we 
believe to have been the Son of God— He who alone 
has displayed on oajth the transcendent mhracle of 'a 
sinless life — should have wa&ed on the Sea of Galilee 
or tum^ the water into winei. 

And' when we thus acceji' the truth of the taisaelMi • 
they become to us moral li^ons of the ^xofoundest 
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IpL .considering the mi^cles of Jesus we stend 
in a wholly different position ii> the earlier disciples. 
To theta the evidence of the miracles leat an over* 
whelmiifg force to the teachings of the Lord j they 
were .as the seal of God to the proclamation of the 
hew kingdom. But to us who, for nineteen centuries, 
Lave been children of that kingdom, such evidence is 
needless. To the Apostles they were the credentials of 
Christ’s mission ; to us they are but fresh revelations 
of His will. To us they are works rather than Signs, 
revelations rather than* portents. Their historical im- 
portance lies for us in \he fact that without them it 
would be impossibly to account for the origin and spread 
of Christianity. We appeal to them n'ot to ‘prove the 
truth of Christianity, but to illustrate its d^semination. 
But though to us Christianity rests on the basis of a 
Divine approval far more convincing than the display 
of supernatural power — though to us the providence 
which for these two millenniums has ruledAhe destinies 
of Christendom is a miracle far more stupendous in 
its evidential force than the raising of the dead or 
the enlightenment of the blind — ^yet a belief in these 
miracles enables us to solve problem^’ which would 
otherwise be iMolvable, as well as to embrace moral 
Conceptions which would otherwise have found no 
illustration. To one who rejects them — ^to one who 
believes that the loftiest morals and the divinest piety 
which mankind lias ever seen were evoked by a religion 
which rested on errors or on lies — ^the world’s history 





must remaio, it seem&'to ma, a bo^ess euigt^a or a 
revolting firaud.^ ' 

‘ 6. Eefearing to another part of the subject, I ot^bt 
to say I do nt^ regard yia possible any final luamony of 
the 0o8gels. Against bannony wbict can be de- 
vised some plausible objection could be urged. ‘On this 
subject no two writers have ever been exactly agreed, 
and this *31006 is sufficient to prove that ibe Gospel 
notices of cbroUology are too incomplete to render cer- 
tainty attainable. I bave, of course, touclled directly, as 
well as indirectly, on such questions as the length of the 
ministry ; and wherever tbe narrative required some clear 
and strong reason for adopting one view rather than 


^ ” Quo la pWlosophie est ingenieuse et profonde dans ses conjectures I ” 
writes De Lamennais in his scoimM style? “ Oomme les ^v&ieiaens qid 
paraissaient les plus extraordinaires, devienneut simple des qn’elle daigne 
les expliquerl Tons ne concerez pas que le christianisme se soit propag4 
naturellement ; elle va vous le faire comprendre. * Les 
* Nous vous annon^ons T^vangile an nom de I’^temel, etwous devez nous 
croire, car nous sommes doues du pouvoir miraculeul. Nous /andons la 
sante aux malades, aux perolus Tusage de leurs membres, la tne aux 
aveugles, I’ouie aux sourds, la vie aux morts.* A ee discours le peuple est 
aceoura de toutes parts, pour ^tre t^moin des miracles promis aveo tani 
de confiance, Les malades n’ont point gueris, les perclus n'ont point 
march^, les aveugles n’ont point vu, les sourds n^ont point entendu, les 
morts n'oni point ressnscit^. Alors, transports d’admiration, le penple 
est tombe aux pieds des Ap6tre6, et s’est Scrie, *Ceux*ci sont n^ilestezaent 
les envoyes de Dieu, les ministres de sa puissance ! ’•tet sur le champ briSant 
ses idoles, il a quitte le culte des plaisirs pour le culte de la oToix i E a 
renono^ k ses habitudes, k ses pr4juges, k Ses passions j E a ?4loml ses 
moeurs et embraas4 la penitence ; les riches ont vendu leurs Mens, pour on 
distribuer le prix aux indigOT%, ot ^tond ont pr4f4r4 les plus horribles 
tortures et tine mort inUlme ana reulMIll^ybandonner nne rehgion qni 
lour 4tait si solidoment prouvSe.’’ Vlndiff^ence^ iy. 4^,} 

A 
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n.nnfliftr OH some " highly disptrtdd point — such, for 
instance, as the Feast alluded to in John v. 1— “I ^v© 
treated the question . as folly -as was consistent with 
brevity, and endeavoured to put the reader in possession 
of the main tacts and aigumehts on which thq decision 
rests. ^ ut it would have been equally unprofitable and 
idle to encumber my pages with endless controversy on 
collateral topics which, besides being dreaiy and needless, 
are such as admit of no final settlement. In deciding 
upon a particfilar sequence of events, we can only say 
that such a sequence appears to us a probable one, not 
by any Ineans that we regard it as certain. In every 
instance I have carefully examined the , evidence for 
myself, often compressing .into few lines, or even into 
an incidental allusion,^ the results of a, long enquiry. 
To some extent I agree with Stier and Lange in 
the order of events which they have adopted, and 
in this reject, as well as for my first insight into 
the character of several scenes (acknowledged in their 
place), I am perhaps more indebted to the elaborate 
work of Lange than to any others who have written 
on the same subject. When an author is writing 
from the results of independent thought on the sum 
total of impressions formed during a course of study, 
it is not always possible to acknowledge specific ob- 
ligations; but whenever I was consciously indebted 
to others, I have, throughout the book, referred espe- 
cially to^ Ewald, Neander, Schenkel, Strauss, Hase, 
Sepp, Stier, Ebraxd, Wieseler, Hofrnann, Keim, Caspari, 
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UUmoim, Beliiiiscli, !PresseaB4», Wailloii) XhqpMaloup, 
Capecelatro, Eliioott,* Tonng, Andrews, Wordsworfli, 
Alford, and many others; as well -as to older writers 
like Bonaventura and' Jeremy Taylor. I ^fe also to 
acknowledge the assktanee vhieh^ I have gain^ from 
the writings of Dean Stanley, Canons Lightfoot and 
Westcott, Professor Plumptre, Dr. Ginsbnrg, Mr. Grove, 
and the attthors of articles in Jhe Encyclopsedias of Ersch 
and Gruhe, Herzog, Zeller, Winer, and Dr. W. Smith. 
Incidental lights havp of course been caught from 
various archaeological treatises, as well .as works 
of geography and travel, from the old Itineraries and 
Eeland down to Dr. Thomson’s ^and and Booh, and 

' , ^ f 

Mr. Hepwftrth Dixon’s Holy Band. 

7. It is nee'dless to add that this book is almost 
wholly founded on an independent study of the four 
Gospels side by side. In quoting froan them I have 
constantly and intentionally diverged fromHlie English 
version, because my main object has been to bring out 
and explain the scenes as they are described by the 
original witnesses. The minuter details of those scenes, 
and therewith the accuracy of our reproduction of them, 
depend in no small degree upon the discovery of the 
true reading, and the delicate observance of -the true 
usage of words, particles, and tenses. It must not 'be 
supposed for a moment that I offer these translations— 
which are not unfrequently paraphrases — as jweferable 
to those of the English version, but only that, con* 
sistently with the objects which I had in .view, 1 have 
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aimed* at representing wi<^ idore rigid ftccurm^ the 
force and meaning of the true text in the origmal 
It will he seen too 'that I hwe endeavoured to glean 
in illustration all that is valuable or trustworthy in 
Josephus, in the Appcryphal Gospels, and in 'traditional 
particulars derived from the writings of 'the Fathers. 

8. Some readers will perhaps be surprised by the 
frequency of the allusions,to Jewish literatufe. With- 
out embarking on “the sea of the Talmud” (p the 
Eabbis themselves call it) — a tagk which would require 
a lifetimer— a modern teader may ^nd not only the 
amplest materials, but probably all the materials it 
can offer for the illu§tration of the Gospel Wstory, in the 
writings not of Christians only, but also of feamed and 
candid Kabbis. Not.only in the well-known treatises 
of Lightfoot, Schottgen, Surenhuys, WagenseU, Buxtorf, 
Otho, Eeland, .Budaeus, Gfrorer, Herzfeld, McCaul, 
Etheridge, but also in those of Jews by biirth or religion, 
or both, like Geiger, Jost, Gratz, Derenbourg, Munk, 
Frankl, Deutsch, Eaphall, Schwab, Cohen, any one may 
find large quotations from the original authorities col- 
lected as well by adversaries as by reverent and admiring 
students. Further, he may read the entire Mishna (if 
he have* the time and patience to do so) in the Tiaiin 
version of Surenhusius, and may now form his judgment 
respecting large and important treatises even of the 
Gemara, from such translations as the French one of 
the Berach6th by M. Moise Schwab. I have myself 
consulted ah the authorities here named, and have 



gained &om tlj«i mmbi infonnatioa urMch -seemrf to me 
©m^ntly us^ Tlieir reseaWshes We thrown a flood* 
of %ht on some parts of the Gospels, and haW led me 
to some conclusions which, so as I am aware, are 
new. I have, indeed; in the second Excursus A>f the 
Appendix, shown that nothing of the slightest import- 
ance can be gleaned from the Talmudists about our Lord 
Himself. The real value of •the Habbinic writings in 
illustrating the Gospels is indirect, not direct — archaeo- 
logical, not controversial. The light which they throw 
on the fidelity of the Evangelists is all the more valuable 
because it is derived from a source so unsuspected and so 
hostile.^ .* * 

9. If i5 any part of tWs Wk I liave appeared to 
sin against the ‘divine law of charity, I must here ask 
pardon for it. But at least I may say that whatever 
trace of asperity may he found in anj* page^ of it, has 
never been directed against men, but against pi'nciples, 

* I taJce this opportunity of saying tnat the reader will not find in tha fol- 
lowing pages any one rigid or uniform system of transliteration of Hebrew 
words into English. This is due to the fact that, in most instances, 
my references to the Talmud have been derived from the numerous sources 
mentioned in the above paragraphs, and in referring such passages to the 
author who is responsible for their accuracy, I have generally adopted He 
mod© of spelling. Scripture names I have mostly lefy n the f orfii in wMi^ 
they occur in our English version; and in many terms that have acqnMl 
a common currency, like Mishna, Gemara, Tftlmud, &c,, I have left the words 
in the shape most usually adopted. Besides these sources of dilEerehce 
there may doubtless be others ‘‘quas aut iopiria fudit aut humima paaruiii 
cavit natura.’* Eor these errors, where they bccur, as well as for all c^;her%. 
I must ask the indulgence oi the candid reader, who will appxedate the' 
diHculties oi a task accomplished under conations far £rosii 
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or only against those men or classes of men in long- 
past ages whom we solely regard as the represen tdl^Tes 
of principles. It is possible that this book may fall into 
the hands erf some Jewish readers, and to these j^rticu- 
larly I wonhl wish this remark to* be addressed. I have 
reason to believe that the Jewish race have long since 
learnt to look with love and reverence on Him whom 
their fathers rejected ; nay, more, that many of them, 
convinced by the irrefragable logic of history, have 
openly acknowledged that He was indeed their promised 
Messiah, although they still reject- the belief in His 
divinity. I see, in the writings of many Jews, a clear 
conviction that Jesus, to whom they haVe quite, ceased 
to apply the terms of hatred found in the Talmud, was 
at any rate the greatest religious Teacher, the highest 
and noblest Prophet whom their race produced. They, 
therefore, would be the last to defend that greatest 
crime in history — ^the Crucifixion of the Son of God. 
And while no Christian ever dreams of visiting upon 
them the horror due to the sin of their ancestors, so no 
Jew will charge the Christians of to-day with looking 
with any feeling but that of simple abhorrence on the 
long, cruel, and infamous persecutions to which the 
ignorance and brutality of past ages have subjected their 
great and noble race. We may humbly believe that 
the day is fast approaching when He whom the Jews 
crucified, and whose divine revelations the Christians 
have so often and so grievously disgraced, will break 
down t\& middle wall of partition between them, and 
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make boik mean <»t ta religion, in keart, and Hfe— 
Semite and Aryan, ^ew and Gentile, united to bleas 
and to wangelise the world. * ‘ . 

10. One task alone nemain»«~-tke pleasant tE»k of 
thanking those Mends to whose ie%dy aid and sympathy 
I owe so much, and who have surrounded with happy 
memories and obligations the completion of my work. 
First and ’foremost, my heartiest and sincerest thanks are 
due to my Mends, Mr. C. J. Monro, l^te Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Mr. E. Gaxnett, of <he 
British Museum. .They have ^iven me an amount of time 
'and attention which leaves me most lai^ely indebted to 
their unselfish generosity ; and I have made claims on 
thmr indiflgence more extensive than I can adequately 
repay. To my old pupil, Mr. H. J. Boyd, late scholar 
of Brasenose College, Oxford, I 'am indebted for the 
table of Contents. I have also to ‘thank the Kev. 
Professor Piumptre and Mr. George Grove nof only for 
the wsffm interest which they have taken in my work, 
but also for some valuable suggestions. There are 
many others, not here named, who will believe, with- 
out any assurance from me, that I am not ungrateful 
for the help which they have rendered; and I must 
especially offer my hest acknowledgments to ihe Eev. 
Ti Teignmouth Shore — ^but for whose kmd encoura^ 
ment the book would not have been undertaken— ^d 
to those who with so much ^e and patience have 
conducted it through the press. 

And now 1 send these pages |brth not knowing wludi 
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ehaU befall tiiem, but with the earnest prayer that they 
may be blessed to aid the cause of truth aud right^us- 
uess, and.that He in whose naine they are written may, 
of His me'rcy 

m 

** Forgive them wliere they in trath* 

An# iu His wisdom make mef wise.” 

W. P. 

Thb Loixiie^ Maelbohough Cot.ZasaB> 

Monday b^ore Easter, 1874. 
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LIFE OF CHRIST. 


CH’APTBJl L 

TUB NATIVITY. 

Atirht va i/itit 0t9reiti9iifiei/. — ^AfHAW., De Ineo/m., p. 54 

(0pi>.il08). ■ * • 

'One mile from BethleLem is a littlig plain, in whicb, under 
a grove of olives, stands the bare and neglected chapel 
hhown by the name of “ the Angel to the Shepherds.”! 
It is built over the traditional site of the fields where, 
in the beautiful language of St. Luke — more| exquisite 
than any idyll to Christian ears — “there were shepherds 
keeping watch over their flock by night, whau, lo, the 
angel of the Lord came upon them, and the glory of the 
Lord® shone round about them,” and to their happy ears 

^ ^'Angelvs ad Pastores” Near this spot once stood a tower called 
Migdal Eder, or “Tower of the Flock” (Gen. xxxv. 21). The pi^sent 
rude chapel is, perhaps, a mere fragment of a church built over the spot 
by Helena. (See Caspari, ChroTiologischrOeograplmche Mnhitungy p. 5V.) 
The prophet Micah (iv. 8; v. 2) had looked to Migdal^ Eder with Mes- 
sianic hopes; and St. Jerome (He Loc. Sehr,% writing with views of proj- 
phecy which were more current in the ancient lihan in the modem Chitreb^ 
ventures to say '^that by its very name it fore-signified by a sort of 
prophecy the shepherds at the birth of the Lorjd.” 

^ By 5(i|a Kvpkv (Luke ii. 9) is probably mi^nt the Sheohioah or doud 
of brightness which symbolised the Divine prince. 

B 
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i*we uttered- the good tidings hf great Joy, ^t onto 
theta was bom that day in the city of David a Satdoor, 
yrhi<^ Christ th& Lord. 

The e^sociations of our Lord’s nativity were all of 
the humblest character, and the vejy sceney of His 
birthplace was donnocted with memories of poverty and 
toil. On that night, indeed, it seemed as though the 
heavens must burst to disclose their radiant minstrelsies ; 
and the stars, and the feeding sheep, and the “ light and 
sound in the darkness’ and stillness,” and the rapture of 
faithful hearts, combine to furnish us with a picture 
painted in the colours of ‘heaven.* But in the brief and 
thrilling verses of the Evangelist we 'are not told that 
those angel songs were heard by any except the wakeful 
shepherds of an obscure village ^ — and those shepherds, 
amid the chill dews of a winter night, were guarding 
thdr flocks from the wolf and the robber, in fields where 
Buth, their Saviour’s ancestress, had gleaned, sick at 
heart, amid the alien com, and David, the despised and 
youngest aon of a numerous family, had followed the 
ewes great with young. ^ 

“ And suddenly,” adds the sole Evangelist who has 
narrated the circumstances of that memorable night in 
which Jesus was bom, amid the indifference of a world 
unconscious of its Deliverer, “ there was with the angel 
a multitude of the heavenly host, praising Q-od, and 
saying, G^lory to God in the highest, and on earth peaCse 
among men of gbod will.” ® 

' Ps, IxxTiii. 71. 

ii, 14, iy &y0(nhems ti/9oKlasx sHcli is the re&fiing of the best lilSS., 
», A, B, D, and some of the best versions, the Yetus Itak, Yidgate, 

Moreover, however dear the other reading may he to ns from long isid 
dehghtfnl assomation, this best maintains the obvious poetic parallelisin : 
Glory to Qod in the highest, 

Peace to men of good w^U on earth* 
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It miglit have been expected that Ohristiaa piet^ 
would have marked ^he spot by splendid naemorials, 
and* enshrined the rude grotto of the shepherds in the 
marbles and, mosaics of some stately church. Bat, 
instead o^ this, the Chapel of the Herald* Angel is a[ 
mere rude crypt; and as the traveller* descends down 
the broken steps, which lead from the olive-grove into 
its dim recess, he can hardly persuade himself that he is 
in & consecrated place. Yet a half-uneonseious sense of 
fitness has, perhaps, contributed to this apparent neglect. 
The poverty of the chapel harmonises well with the 
humble toil of those whose radiant vision it is intended 
to commemorate. ’ • ‘ • 

“ Come now ! let us go unto Bethlehem,^ and see 
this thing which has conje to pass, which the Lord made 
known to us,” said the shepherds, when those angel songs 
had ceased to break the starry silence. Their way would 

By Av9puiroi5 evSoKlas WG may perhaps understand with Valcknaer, “ men 
with whom God is pleased*” As I shall not unfrequently r^er to the text 
of the Greek Testament, I may take this opportunity of telling the 
ordinary reader that by « is meant the Codex Sinaiticus, now St. Peters 
burg, discovered by Tischendorf in 1844, and perhaps as old as the fourth 
century ; by A, the Codex Alexandrinus in the British Musoum, "written 
in the middle of the fifth century; by B, the Codex Vaticams in the 
Vatican, which belongs to the middle of the fourth century ; by 0, the 
Codex JEphraemif a palimpsest in the Imperial Library at Paris, not 
later than the fifth century ; by B, the Codex Bezae in the University 
Library at Cambridge, not later than the seventh century; by E, the 
Codex Bcmliensis, about the eighth century ; by F, the Codex Boreeli at 
Utrecht ; by L, the Codex Begins ParisiensiSf an accurate and important 
MS. of the eighth century. I shall seldom refer to the readings of any 
later MSS. A full and convenient account of them may be found in the 
Rev. F 4 Seriveiieps Plmn Introduction to the Criticism of the New 
Testament (1861), and in the Prolegomena to Alford’s Chreeh Testaments 
i. pp. 83 — 90. 

^ Luke ii. 15, = agedum, I inust remafk at the outset 

that in most of my quotations from the Gosp^ I do not slavishly follovr 
the English version, but translate from the original Greek.' 
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lead tbem n|r the terraced hill, aad through the moojilxt 
gardeos of Bethlehem, until they reached the fimBrait of 
the grey'ridge on which the little town is built. On that 
sunxmit stood the village inn. The khan (or caravanserai) 
of a Syrian -fillage, at that day, was probably i(|entical, in 
its appearance and acteomuiodation, with those which still 
exist in modem Palestine. A khan is a low structure, 
built of rough stones, and generally only a single storey 
in height. It consists foe the most part of a square 
enclosure, in which the cattle can be tied up in safety for 
the night, and an arched recess for the accommodation of 
travellers. The leetran,<6r paved floor of the recess, is 
raised & foot or two above the level of the court-yard. A 
laipfe khan — such, for instance, as that of which the mins 
may still be seen at»Khan Minyeh, on the shore of the 
Sea of Galilee — might contain a series of such recesses, 
which are, in fact, low small rooms with no front wall 
to them. They are, of course, perfectly public ; every- 
thing that takea place in them is visible to every person 
in the kham. They are also totally devoid of ctett' the 
most ordinary 'furniture. The traveller may bring his, 
own carpet if he likes, may sit cross-legged upon it 
for his meals, and may lie upon it at night.^ As a 
rule, too, he must bring his own food, attend to his own 

^ “ It is uoimnon to find two mdes of tlie one room where the native 
farmer resits with his cattle, and the remainder elevated about two feet 
higher for the aeoonmiodation of the family” (Thomson, Land and Booh, 
II.,* ch, xssiii.). See, too, Lane’s Modem JEgyptians, i. 18. — Le&0ani^ a 
corruption of el-emhiy which signiEes any raised place to sit upom l!dy 
description is, hotfever, drawn directly f^om my own experiences, e^edally 
one n%ht at a poor and lonely pla<^ called Khan sida, betweei^iPidon 
and Beyrout, at which we found ourselves belated. A distincti^ has 
been drawn between icetrcUw^a (Luke ii* 7) and (Luke % 84), but 

probably the cmly dlsianotion is that the former was Skjrm place of shelter, 
and had no^host; 
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cattle, aad imr Ws water fit)m the neighbhtiriiigf 
spring. He wotild neither expect BtSfr require attaad^ 
aace, and wonld pay only the merest trifle, for the 
advantage of shelter, safety, and a floor onVhich td 
lie. But 4f he chanced to arrive late, 4nd .the Uewans 
were all occupied by earlier guetts, he would have no 
choice but to be content with such aCcommodaiion as V 
could find in the court-yard below, and secure for himself 
and his family such small Amount- of cleanliness and 
decency as are compatible with an unodfeupied comer on 
the filthy area, which nmst be shared with horses, mules, 
and camels. The. litter, the closeness, the unpleasant 
smell of the crowded animals, fhe unwelcome intrusion of 
the pariah dogs, the necessary society of the very lowest 
hangers-on of the caravanserai, are* adjuncts to such a 
, position which can only be realised by any traveller in 
the East who happens to have Keen placed in similar 
circumstances. 

In P||^estine it not unfrequently happens that the 
entire khan, or at any rate the portion of it in which the 
animals are housed, is one of those innumerable caves 
which abound in the limestone rocks of its cented bills. 
Sqch seems to have been tbe case at tbe little town 
of Bethlebem-Epbratah, in the land of Judah. Justin 
Martyr the Apologist, who, from his birth at Sbechem, 
was familiar with Palestine, and who lived less than 
a century after the time of our Lord,^ places the scene j 
of thS nativity in 'a cave. This is, indeed, the ancii^ 
and constant tradition both of the Eastern and the 
Western Churches, and it is one of the few to which, 

• Justin Martyr was bom at Maria K^polis, A.D. 1(^1, i&d 
A.D. 166. The date of Ms Mrst Apology W(i| about AJD. J38, (Qies^lw, 
Ch. Hist. i. 153, E. Tr.) • ' 
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• 

Ijiottgli tmrecorded in the Gosp^ history^ w« may attach 
a reaftoaable probability.^ Over this cave has riseij the 
Chtlrch and Convent of the ^Nativity, and it was in a 
cave closd beside it that one of the most learned, eloquent, 
and holy of the Fathers of the Church — that great St. 
s'jerome to whfim we owe the received Latin translation 
. of the Bible — spent thirty of his declining years in 
study, and fast, and prayer.® 

From their northern* home at Nazareth, in the 
mountains, of Zabulon, Joseph, the village carpenter, 
had made his way along the wintry roads with Mary 
his espoused wife, being ^at with child.® Fallen as were 
their fortunes, they were *both of the house and lineage 
of David, and they were traversing a journey of eighty 
miles to the village' which had been the home of their 
great ancestor while he was still a ruddy shepherd lad, 
tending his flocks uphn the lonely hills. The object of 
that toilsome journey, which could not but be disagree- 
able to the settled hahits of Oriental life, was to enroll 

f their names as members of the house of David in a census 
‘ ». 

* It is impossible to stand in the little Obapel of the Nativity, and to 
look without emotion on the silver star let into the white marble, encircled 
by its sixteen ever-burning lamps, and surrounded by the inseription, “ Mio 
de Virgine Maria Jesus Christus naim esl” 

® He settled in Bethlehem A.B. 386 and died A.I). 420. His allusions 
to the sacredness of the spot are very touching, and the most splendid 
offers of preferment were insufllcient to tempt him away from that holy 
ground {Bp, 24 ad Mar cell.), 

, ® It appears to b® uncertain whether the journey of Mary with her 
husband was obligatory or voluntary. From Dion. Hal, iv. 16 (edfc 
p. 221 ) and Lact. pe mart persec. 23, the former seems not unlikely. Wonjen 
were liable to a capitation tax, if this enrolment {airoyfm<p^) also involved 
taxation (kv&riiaiffis). But, apart from any legal necessity, it may easily be 
imagined that at such a moment Mary would desire not to\ibe left alone. 
The cruel suspicion of which she had been the subject, and which had 
almost led to the breaking off of her betrothal (Matt, i 19)i would m ake her 
cling all the more to the protection of her husband. 
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which had t>een otde*^ hj the BmpOTOt Augustus, 
In. the political cpnditipa of the Eomaa Eiapii®, of 
which Judeea then formed -a pari a single whis^r of the 
Emperor was sufficiently. potrerful to secure thejexeoution 
of his mandates in. the remotest comers of the cirilised 
world. Great as are the historic difficulties in 'which 
this census is involved, there seem to be good inde- 
pendent grounds for believing that it may have been 
originally ordered by Sentiue Satuminus,^ that it was 
begun by Publius Sulpicius Quirinus,® when he was! 

• Tert. Ad/v. Mare, t, 19. It has beewLeld impossible that there should 
have been a census in ibe kingdom of an independent prjnce; yet the 
case of the Olitae (** Clitaruin natio, Cappadoci Archelao snhjecta, quia 
nostrvm in modum deferre censm, pati trihuta adigebatur,” <fec,, Tac. Atm^ 
vi. 41) seems to be cfosely parallel. That the enrolment should be conducted 
in the Jewish fashion at the plaoe of family origin, and not in the Eoman 
fashion at the place of residence, may have been a very natural coucession 
to the necessities of Herod’s position. It m^y bo perfectly true that this 
plan would give more trouble ; but, in spite of this, it was far leas likely 
to cause offence. Tet although the whole proceeding was probably due 
to a mere desire on the part of Augustus to make a breviarium imperi% or 
Domesday Book, which should iublude the regna as well a^the provinces 
(Tac. Ann. i. 11), it is very doubtful whether it actually did not cause dis- 
turbances at tills very time (Jos. Antt. xvii. 2, § 2), as we know that it did 
ten years later. How deeply the disgrace of a heathen <»nsu8 Was felt is 
shown by the Targum of Jonathan, Hab. iii. 17, where for “The flock shall 
be cut off from the folds, and there shall be no herd in the stalls,” he has, 
“The Homans shall be rooted out; they shall collect no more tribute from 
Jerusalem” {Kesoomckisz census, v, Buitorf, s. v,; Gfrorer, Jahrhund. d6» 
Meih, i 42). 

* Cyrenius (P. Snip. Quirinus) was a man of low extraction, at once amhi* 
tious and avaricious, but faithful to Augustus (Tac. Ann. ii. 30 j iii. 22-^48). 
Other passages bearing more or less directly on this fjpious census are Tac. 
ATm. 1 11; Suet. Aug. 28, 101; Dio Ca8s.liv*35,&c.; Suidas, s. v. ntroypg^^ 
Ho less than three censuses of Homan citizens are mentioned in 
Mouumentum Ane^ran um; and Strabo (under Tiberius) Speaks of them e« 
oommon Zumpt bus, with incredible induetry and research, efl hut esta- 
blished in thi^ matter the accuracy of St. Luke, by proving the extreme jpro^ 
baUUtg that 'Quirinus was twice governor of §yriar— viz., 750 — 75B jk.lJ.O,! 
and again 7fl0 — 765. It was during the /offier period that he oompleted 
the flrst census which had been commenced h|^ Taras (Zumjgt, Ikw CAuiirk^ 
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itef first Uvm legate of fejm, aafi tfiat it was 
dompleted fiuriag fiis second term of ofide. I» fieifer> 
sues to’ Jewish, prejudices, aily infringement of which. 
W» the oertaia signal for violent tumults and insur* 
reclaon, it was not carried out in the ordinary Boman 

Ch^isH} Mdk. Chronol. Untermichimgen, Leipz., 1870). The argmnent 
itHiliilj turnd on the |act that in A.U.O. 74^, Quirinus was oonanl lOid 
aHet^rde (not before A,TJ.O. 747) proconsul of Africa : yet some time 
IbetwOen this year and A.U.G. 75S /in which year he was appointed rector 
to 0, Osesar, the grandsqn of Au^isins) he conquered the Homonadenses 
in Oilioia (Tac. Ann. iii, 48). He must therefore have been at this time 
pr<^raetor of ,th<f imperial province of Syria, to which Cilicia belonged. 
The other provinces near Cilicia (Asia, Bithynia, Pontus, Galatia) were 
senatorial, i.e, proeonsular, au(h%-a a man could not be proconsul twice, 
QuMnoe. conld not have been governor in ariy of these. It is not 
possible here to give the ingenious and elaborate arguments by which 
Zumpt shows that the Homonadenses must at this time have been 
under the jurisdiction of ^the Governor of Syria. Further than this, we 
know that P. Q. Varus was prdpraetor'of Syria between B.O. 6 and 
B.C. 4 (AIJ.O. 748 — 750), and it is extremely likely that Varus may 
have been displaced in favour of Quirinus in the hitter year, because the 
close friendship of the former with Archelaus, who resembled Mm in 
character, might have done mischief. It may therefore be regarded as all 
but certain, on independent grounds, that Quirinus was proptaetor of 
Syria betwee^B.C. 4 and B.C. 1. And if such was the case, instead of 
having been guilty of a flagrant historical error by antedatii^, by ten years, 
the propraetorsMp of Quirinus in Syria, St. Luke has preserved for us the 
historical fo/et of his having been twice propraetor, or, to f^ive tbe full title, 
Legatus August! pro praetore ; a fact which we should have been unable 
to learn from Josephus or Bio Cassius, whose Mstorles are here imperfect. 
For the, full arguments on this point the reader must^ however, consult the 
exhaustive treatise of A. W. Zumpt. The lippeals gf TertuHian to census- 
records of Saturninus, and of Justin Martyr to tlie tables of Quirinus, as 
proving the genealogy of our Lord, are (so Iwr as we can attach any im* 
portance to them) an additional confirihation of these conclusions, which 
ar§ not overthrown 1 ^ Mommsen (JRss. Gest. Dvv. Aug., p. 123) and Strauss 
{Lehm Jesu, i. 28 ) ; see Merivale, Hist iv. 45. Quirinus, not Quirinius, is 
probably the irue^orm of the name (Orelli ad Tac. Ann. ii. 30). For further 
discussion of the question see Wieseier, Bynops, of the Four Go^eh, 
E. Tr., pp. 65 — 106. I may, however, observe in passing that although no 
error has been proved, and, on the contrary, there is much re^mon to believe 
that the reference is perfectly accurate, yet I hold no theory of inspiration 
whhdi ^ould prevent me from frankly admitting, in such metiers as these, 
any mistalas o» inaccuracy which could be shown really to liiat. 
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mmmr, &i> eSidt pmim% ^nad &i fwdeiKse,* but d)Scotd>. 
iag otustoffl, at tba toTjm lo wHoli thi^ 

family originally Wong^d. *1316' Jews nlall jplnjig ti> 

‘ their geaerfogies and to tli® meiaoTy of ka^-extiaot 
tribal relatinns ; a»d though &e journey waa a treary 
and distasteful one, the mind of Jo^ph may well bar® 
been consoled by the remembrance of that heroic deseeat 
which would now be authoritatively recognised, and by 
the glow of those Messianic'hopes .to which the mar« 
veUous circumstances of which he was almost the sola 

depositary would give a tenfold intensity.^ 

• 

^ That Joseph alone iaiew these facts appears from Mati i 19, whcrft 
the best reading seems to be not TFapaSeiyfiaria-atj but Sfiy/xairiorat— not 
“ make her an example,” bnt, as Eusebius points out, “ reveal her condition to 
the world.” The ivBvfuje^uTos of verse 20 means tlj^t this intention continued 
until the explanation had been fevealed*to him. There is nothing sur* 
prising in the fact that the descendant of a roy^ house should be k a 
lowly position. Hillel, the great Babbi, though he, too, was a descendant 
of Bavid, spent a great part of his life in the deepest poverty as a common 
workman. The green turban, which marks a descendant of Mahomet, may 
often be seen in Egypt and Arabia on the head of paupers and beggars. 
Similar facts exist quite commonly among ourselves, and, ages before 
this time, we find that the actual grandson of the great Las^iver himself 
(Judg. xviii. 30, where the true reading is “Moses,” not “Mauasseh”) 
was an obscure, wandering, semi-idolatrous Levite, content to serve an 
• irregular ephod for a double suit of apparel and ten shekels {is. about 
thirty shillings) a year (Judg. xvii. 10). On the genealogies given iu 
St. Matthew and St. Luke, see the learned and admirable article by 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells in Smith’s Diet, of the B'lkle, and Ms more 
elaborate work on the same subject. Here I need only add that remark^^ 
able confirmations of the descent of Jesus from David are found (1) in ike 
stoiT' of Domitian and the Desposyni, alluded to %nfr. Chap IV. r, and (2) in 
a statement by tJUa, a Babbi, of tbe third century, tlwt “Jesus was tma^ 
exceptionally hmanse of His royal extraofkon ” (mn rmheh atipl 
SanMrin, 43 in nqn^expurgated editions) (Derenboi 4 rg, L’BTist. 4^ |# 
FaUsHrn, p 349). It is now almost oer^in that the in 

both Gospels m*e genealogies of Joseph, whWi, if we may rely on ekily 
traditions of their consanguinity, imolve genealogies of Many also* Tdba 
Davidic descent of Mary is implied in ii. xi4i 23; 4 8? 

Luke i. 32, Ao* St. Matthew gives the legal descent of Josei^ Ihniinji* 
the Older and rognl imOt ns keir to the of Dnvidf §4 
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i^relling in th© llasi; is £? very slow aod loisuiely 
flfiyx, and was likely to be still more so if, as is prolmlde, 
the oodntry was at ’that time, agitated by political ani- 
mosities. • Beerotb, which is fifteen miles distant from 
Bethlehem,' or possibly even Jerusalem, which is only 
l^ix miles ofij iay have been the resting-place of Mary 
and Joseph before this last stage of their journey. But 
the heavy languor, or even the commencing pangs of 
travail, must necessarily have retarded the progress of the 
maiden-motlier. Others who were travelling on the same 
errand would easily have passed, them on the road, and 
when, after toiling up the steep hill-side, by David’s well, 
they airived at the khan— probably the very one which 
had been known for centuries as the House of Chimham,® 
and if so, covering* perhaps tl^ very ground on which, 
one thousand years before, had stood the hereditary 
house of Boaz, of Jesse, and of David — every leet^an 
was occupied. The enrolment had drawn so many 
• 

gives the natiyal descent. Thus the real father of Salathiel waa heir of 
the house of Kathan, but the childless Jeconiah (Jar. mi SO) was the last 
lineal representative of the elder kingly line. The oi^ssion of some obscure 
names and the symmetrical arrangement into tesaemdecads were common 
Jewish customs. It is not too much to say that alter the labours of MiD 
{On the Mythical Interpretation of the OaspeU^ipp. 147 — 217) and Lord A. 0. 
Hervey (On the Genealogies of Our Lord^ 185$), soatcely a single serious 
diSElculty remains in reconciling the appa9|ii||l 4ivetgences. And thus, in 
this, as in so many other instances, the if^ery ^serepancies which appear to be 
most irreconcilable, and most fatal to the Mstorio accuracy of the four Evan- 
gelists, turn out, on closer and mo# patient investigation, to be fresh proofe 
that they are not onlji entirely independent, but also entirely trustvrwthy. 

^ St. Matthew calls it Beihlehem of Judsaa (ii. 1) to distinguish it from 
Bethlehem in Zebulun (Josh, six, IS). It is the Ephrath of Gen. 3dvii|. 7- 
Of, Micah v. 2. 

® Or rather “hostel ** (r)ru) ( Jer. sdi 17; 2 Sam. xk. 37, 38). One tradition 
says that the khan was on the ruins of a fortress built by David whibh had 
gradually faUen to ruin. The suggestion that the Souse of Chimham was 
the khan of Bethlehem is made by Mr. W. Hepworth Dixon (Moly Lmdt 
L, ch, fle gives u good d^ri^on of Syriau khans* 
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strangeis to tbe Kttle iha£ <&esre was no room for 
thesE^ i& tiio XOB.” Iti tbe rado Ho^stone gifotto aitadlied 
to it as a stable, aJnong tbe liay straw sprmd for 
the food and rest of the. c^tle, weary with their day^s 
journey, fi#r from home, in ihe midst of slrangers, in 
)the cl^y winter night — ^in circumstances so devoid of 
/ all earthly comfort or splendour that it is impossible to 
imagine a humbler nativity — Christ was bom.^ 

Distant but a few miles, ofl the plateau of the abrupt 
and singular hill now called Jeiel Fureidl^, or “ Little 
Paradise Mountain,” towered the palace- fortress of the 
Great Herod. The magnificent houses of his friendtrf 
and courtiers crowded around its base. The humble 
wayfarers, as they passed near it, might have heard the 
hired and voluptuous minstrelsy wtth which its feasts 
were celebrated, or the shouting of the rough mercenaries 
whose arms enforced obedience to fts despotic lord. But 
the true King of the Jews — the rightful Lord of the 
Universe — was not to be found in palace or fortress. 

^ That “ it was the winter wild/’ at the end of B.O. 6 or ^he beginning 
of B.O. 4 of our Dionysian era, is all *but cei’tain ; but neither the day not^ 
the month can be fixed (eicriy oi vtpifpySrfpov . . . «al ^p.ipay irpoffm 
rt$4tnes; Olem. Alex. Strom, i. 21, § 145), That the actual place of Christ’s j 
birtl^ was a care is, as we have seen, a very ancient tradition, and this cave 
used to be shown as the scene of the event even so early (A.D. 150) as the 
time of Justin Martyr (Dial, c. Tryph,,, c. 78, 304, iv (nrvjKaiep rm ervvtyyh 
rrji K^pLvis. Of. Orig. e, CeU.j i. 51). There is therefore notliing improbable 
in the tradition which points out the actual cave as having been the on© 
now covered by the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem. Hadrian is said 
to have profaned it by establishing there the worship of Adonis. (Bep|», 
L^m Jemij i. 7.) It is fair, however, to add that the tradition of the car© 
may have arisen from the hXX, rendering of Isa. xx3^. 16, just as 
subsequent words in the LXX., llpros M-htFerm oiry, were laneifully ifcifemd 
to Bethlehem, ** the house of bread.” There seems to be no pro©! of 111© 
assertion (mentioned by Stanley, Sin, and jftatl, p, 441), that the Aj?aba» 
when they plundeiJed the church, found that the Orotto of the Nativity 
was an anolmit sepillehre. If such had h4m the case, is It Bhaly that 
the Smpress (A,B, 330) would haT© thult her chUr^thcKt f. 
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THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 

• 

They who wear soft clothing are in kings’ houses. The 
cattle-stables of the lowly caravanserai were a more Batting 
birthplace for Him who came, to reveal that the soul of 
the greatest monarch was no dearer or greater in Grod’s 
sight than tbi^ soul of his meanest slave ; fo? Him who 
had not where to lay His head ; for Him who, from His 
cross of shame, was to rule the world. ^ 

Guided by the lamp which usually swings from the 
centre of a rope hung acrcfes the entrance of the khan, the 
shepherds nvide their way to the inn of Bethlehem, and 
found Mary, and Joseph, and. the Babe lying in the 
manger. The fancy of' poet and painter has revelled in 
the imaginaiy glories of ’the scene. They have sung of 
the “ bright harnessed angels ” who hoyered there, and 
of the stars lingerihg beyond «their time to shed their 
sweet influences upon that smiling infancy. They have 
painted the radiatioif of light from His manger-cradle, 
illuminating all the place till the bystanders are forced to 

shade their eyes from that heavenly splendour.® But all 

• 

^ Ps. xcvi, 10, LXX. i$a(ri\€V(r€u [airJ> 7ov |uAoi;] ( J. Mart., DM* c, Tryph* 
§ 73, p. 298). Tert. Adv. Marc. iii. 19, “ Age nunc si legisti penes David, 
‘ Domitms regnavit a ligno/ exspecto quid intelligas nisi forte lignarium 
aliquem regom Judaeorum et non Christum, qui exinde a passione ligni 
superata morte regnavit.” Some suggest that the LXX. read for but 
it is more probable that the words were added by Christians than that 
they wore erased by Jews. The admission of the rendering quoted by 
Tertullian from the Yetus Itata, made some of the Western fathers attaclx 
great importance to a phrase which, though interesting, is certainly spurious. 

® As in’the splendid picture, “ La Notte,” of Correggio. See Arab. Gospel 
of the Infancy, ch. ifl. : “ And, lo ! it (the <javo) was filled with lights more 
beautiful than the glittering of lamps and candles, and brighter than the 
light of the sun.’^ Protev. ch. xk. : “ Tliere appeared a great light ih the 
cave, so that their eyes could not bear it.” Gosp. Pseud. Matth. xiii. : ** A 
cave below a cavern, in which there was never any light, but always dark- 
ness. And when the blessed Maij had entered it, it began to become all 
light with brightness,” Ac. “ Praesepe jam fulget tuum ” (Ambros. De 
Adv, Dow.. 86)., “ Quando Christus natus est corpus ejus resplenduit ut sol 
quando oritur” (YinceUt* Leriu. Serm. deiVativitate, referring to Isa, ix. 2). 
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this is wide of the reality. Such glories as' the simple 
shepherds saw were seen only by the eye of. faith ; and 
all which met their gaze w^ a peasant of Galilee^ already 
beyond the prime of life, and a young mother, of whom 
they could npt know that she was wedded mai(f and virgin 
wife, with an Infant Child, who'm, since there were’none 
to help her, her own hands had wrapped in swaddling- 
clothes. The light that shined in the darkness was no 
physical, but a spiritual bcam< the Dayspiing from on 
high, which had now visited mankind, dawned only in a 
few faithful and humble hearts.^ 

And the Gospels, always tfuthful and bearing on 
every page that simplicity which is the stamp of honest 
narrative, indicate this fact without comment. There 
is in them nothing of tl^e exuberance of marvel, and 
mystery, and miracle, which appears alike in the Jewish 
imaginations about their coming Messiah, and in the 
apocryphal narratives about the Infant Christ. There 
is no more decisive criterion of their absolute credibility 
as simple histories, than the marked and violent con- 
trast which they offer to all the spurious gospels of the 
early centuries, and all the imaginative legends which 
have clustered about them. Had our Gospels been un- 
authentic, they too must inevitably have partaken of the 
characteristics which mark, without exception, every 
early fiction about the Saviour’s life. To the un- 
illuminated fancy it would have seemed incredible that 
the most stupendous event in the world’s history should 
have taken place without convulsions and catastrophes, 

* The apocryphal Gospels, with their fondness for circumstantiality, and 
their readiness on all occasions to invent imaginary names, say that there 
were four shepherds, and that their names were Missel, Acheel, Oyriacus, 
and Stephanus (see Hofmann, Lehen. Jesu, nach den, Apokry;phen, p. 117), 
The little village of Beit-Sahur is pmnted out as their native plate: 
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In tlie Gospel of St. James^ there is a really striking 
chapter, describing how, at the awful moment Mf the 
nativity, the pole of the heaven stood motionless, and 
the bir^ were still, and there were workmen lying on 
the earth with their hands in a vessel, “and those who 
handled did not handle it, and those who took did not 
lift, and those who presented it to their mouth did not 
present it, but the faces of all were looking up ; and I 
saw the sheep scattered ‘and the sheep stood, and the 
shepherd lifted up his hand to strike, and his hand re- 
mained up ; and I looked at the stream of the river, and 
the mouths of the kids were down, and were not drinking; 
and Everything which was being propelled forward was 
intercepted in its course.” But of this sudden hush 
and pause of awe-«truck Natyre,® of the parlielions and 
mysterious splendours which blazed in many places of the 
world, of the painless childbirth,®' of 'the perpetual vir- 
ginity,^ of the ox and the ass kneeling to worship Him 
in the manger,® of the voice with which immediately 
after His*birth He told His mother that He was the Son 

* Comm only known as the Protevangelium, ch. xviii. 

2 “ Credibile est in aliis partibus mundi aliqua indicia nativltatis Christi 
appaniisso’^ (S. Thom. Aquin., Summa iii., qu. 36, art. 3). (Hofmann, 
p. 115, seqq.) 

^ Nnlla ibi obsietrix, nnlla mulierculanim sednlitas intercessit ” ( Jer. 
Adv, Helvid.), probably with reference to Ps. xxii. 9 — “ Thou art He who 
tookest me out of my mother’s womb.” This is, however, involved in 
Luke ii. 7, €(rvapy<ij/<u(Tev. 

4 “ Ylrgo hnte partum, in partu, post partum ^ (Aug. 8erm. 123). 
“ Claustrum pudoriSi pemianet” (Ambros. De Adi\ Dom. 10). This was a 
mere fantastic inference from Ezek. xliv. 2. (See J^r. Taylor, TAfe of Christ, 
ed. Eden, p. 65, #n-.) 

® Gosp. Pseud. Matth. xiv. An incident imagined with reference to 
Is^. i. 3, “ The ox knoweth his owner,” &c., and Hab. iii. 2, mistranslated 
in the LXX., “ Between two animals Thou shalt be made known ” {iy 
Bio (Sav ymarBii<rji), and the Yet. Itala (‘‘In medio duorum animalium innot 
escem ”). ‘‘.Cognovit bos et asinus Quod puer erat Dominus ” (Pistor, De 
Maiiv» Dom: 5)* 
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of Qod,^ and of many another wonder wMcli rooted 
itself in? the earliest traditions, there is no trace whatever 
in the' New Testament. The inventions of man’ differ 

• 41 

wholly from the dealings of God. In His designs there 
is no haste , #10 rest, no weariness, no discontinuity; all 
things are done by Him in the majesty of silence,* and 
they are seen under a light that shineth quietly in the 
darkness, “showing all things in the slow history of 
their ripening.” “The unfatliomable depths of the 
Divine counsels,” it has been said, “ were moved ; the 
fountains of the great deep were broken up ; the healing 
of the nations was issuing forth :*.but nothing was seen 
on the surface of human society Irut tliis slight ripplillg of 
the water : the course of human things went on as usual, 
while each was taken up wij;h little prejects of his own.” 

How long the Virgin Mother and her holy Child 
stayed in this cave, or cattle-enclosure, we cannot tell, 

I but probably it was not for long. The word rendered 
“ manger ” in Luke ii. 7,® is of very uncertain meaning, 1 
nor can we discover more about it than that 'it means 
a place where animals were fed.® It is probable that the 

* Arab. Gosp. of Inf. i. 

® (from irariofxai, “I eat:” Curtins, Grundzuge Q?"iech, 

ii. 84). It is used for A. Y., “<?rib,” in Prov. xiv. 4 (Targ. «nrYt«, 
“barn:” of. Isa. i 3; Job xxxix. 9), and for “stable,” in 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 28; of. Hab. iii. 17. In Luke xiii. 15 it is rendered “stall.” But 
actual mangers, built as they are in the shape of a kneading-trough, may 
be, and are, used as cradles in the East (Thomson, La7id and Booh, 
ii. 533). Even where these are wanting, there is often^ projecting ledge , 
on which the cattle can rest their nosebags. Mangers are certainly ancient 
(Horn. II, X. 568 ; Hdt. ix. 70). On the whole I conclude tljat means 
primarily “ an enclosure where cattle are fed ; ” and secondly, “ the place 
from which they eat,” and hence is used both for a stable and a manger. 

* Yulg. “praesepe.” Hence Mr. Grove {Bihl* Diet. s. v. “Bethlehem”) 
goes a little too far in saying that “the stable and its accompaniments are 
the creation of the imagination of poets and painters, with no awpport from 
the Gospel narrative.” 
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crowd in tEe kban would not l>e permanent, and common 
humanity would have dictated an early removal* of the 
mother and her Child to some more appropriate resting- 
place. . The magi, as we see from St. Matthew, visited 
Mary in “'the house. But on all, these minor incidents 
the Gospels do not dwell. The fullest of them is St. 
Luke, and the singular sweetness of his narrative, its 
almost idyllic grace, its sweet calm tone of noble reti- 
cence, seem clearly to indicate that he derived it, though 
but in fragmentary notices, from the lips of Mary herself. 
It is, indeed, difficult to imagine from whom else it could 
have come, for mothers hre the natural historians of infant 
years ; but it is interesting to find, in the actual style, 
that “ colouring of a woman’s memorjr and a woman’s 
view,” which we should naturally have expected in con- 
firmation of a conjecture so obvious and so interesting.* 
To one who was giving the reins to his imagination, 
the minutest incidents would have claimed a description ; 
to Mary they would have seemed trivial and irrelevant. 
Others might wonder, but in her all wonder was lost 
in the one overwhelming revelation — the one absorbing 
consciousness. Of such things she could not lightly 
speak ; “ she kept all these things, and pondered them 
in her heart.”^ The very depth and sacredness of that 
reticence is the natural and probable explanation of the 
fact, that some of the details of the Saviottf’s infancy 
are fully recorded by St. Luke alone. 

> Matt. ii. 11. s See Laage, I 325. * Luie iL 19, 



CHAPTEE II. 

THE PRESENTATION IIJ THE TEMPLE. 

** He who with all heaven’s heraldry whiloro • 

Entered the world, now bleeds to give us ease/ 

Alas ! how soon our*^n 
Sore doth begin 

His infancy to seize I ” — Milton, The Circmncision. 

Four events only of our Lord’s infe,ncy are narrated 
by tbe Gospels — namely, the Circumcision, the Presen- 
tation in the Temple, the Visit o£ the Magi, and the 
Flight into Egypt. Of these the first two occur only in 
St. Luke, the last two only in St. Matthew. Yet no 
single particular can be pointed out in whicli the two 
narratives are necessarily contradictory. If, on other 
grounds, we have ample reason to accept the cvidenoe 
of the Evangelists, as evidence given by witnesses of 
unimpeachable honesty, we have every right to believe 
that, to whatever cause the confessed fragmentariness 
of their narratives may be due, those narratives may 
fairly be regarded as supplementing each other.. It is 
as dishonest to assume the existence of irreconcilable 
discrepancies, as it is to suggest the adoption of im- 
possible harmonies. The accurate and detailed sequence 
of biographical narrative from the earliest years of life 
was a thing wholly unknown to the Jews, and alien 
alike from their style and temperament. Anecdptes of 
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infancy, iifcidents of cMldhiod, indications of future 
greatness in boyish years, are h very rare phenomenon 
in ancignt literature. It is only since the dawn of 
Christiani^ that childhood has been surrounded by a 
halo of romance. ' . e 

The exact' order of the events which occurred before 
the return to Nazareth can only be a matter of uncertain 
conjecture. The Circumcision was on the eighth day 
after the birth (Luke i. ii. 21); the Purification was 
thirty-three days after the circumcision^ (Lev. xii. 4) ; 
the Visit of the Magi was “when Jesus was horn in 
Bethlehem” (Matt, ii.'l) ; and the Plight into Egypt 
immediately after their departure. The supposition that 
the return from Egypt was previous to the Presenta- 
tion in the Temple, though not absolutely impossible, 
seems most improbable. To say nothing of the fact that 
such a postponement would have been a violation (how- 
ever necessary) of the Levitical law,^ it ■'vould either 
involve the supposition that the Purification was lon^ 
postponed, which seems to be contradicted by the twice- 
repeated expression of St. Luke (ii. 22, 39) ; or it sup- 
poses that forty days allowed sufiicient time for the 
journey of the wise men from “ the East,” and for Bie 
flight to, and return from, Egypt. It involves, more- 
over, the extreme improbability of a return of the Holy 
Family to Jerusalem — a town but six miles distant from 
Bethlehem — wdthin a few days after an event so frightful 
as the Massacre of the Innocents. Although no supposi- 
tion is entirdly free from the objections which necessarily 
arise out of our ignorance of the circumstances, it seems 

^ Kot after the birth, as Caspar! says. 

* For by the law a woman was obliged to stay in the house during the 
forty days before the purification (Lev. adi. 1 — 8)% 
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almost certain tliat the ^Flight into Egypt, and the 
circumstances which le’d to it, did not occur till after 
the Presentation. For forty days, therefore, tk6 Holy 
Family were left in peace and obscurity, in ^ spot sur- 
rounded so many scenes of interest, and hallowed 
by so many traditions of their family and race. 

Of the Circumcision no mention is made by the 
I Apocryphal Gospels, except an amazingly repulsive one 
■in the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy. ^ It was not an 
; incident which would be likely to interest j;hose whose 
object it was to intrude their own dogmatic fancies into 
the sacred story. But to the Christian it has its own 
solemn meaning. It shows that Christ came riot to 
•destroy the Law, but to fulfil. Thus it became Him to 
fulfil all righteoTisness.^ .Thus early ’did He suffer pain 
for our sakes, to teach us the spiritual circumcision — the 
circumcision of the heart — the circumcision of all our 
bodily senses.® As the East catches at sunset the colours 
iof the West, so Bethlehem is a preludie to Calvary, 
and even the Infant’s cradle is tinged with a crimson 
reflection from the Eedeemer’s cross.^ It was on this 
day, too, that Christ first publicly received that name ® 


^ Arab. Ev. Inf, ch. v. — ^It was doubtless performed by Joseph, and the 
presence of witnesses was necessary. Special prayers were offered on the 
occasion, a chair was placed for the prophet Elijah, as the precursor of the 
Messiah, and a feast terminated the ceremony. Lange (i. 399) well obsen^es 
the contrast between the slight notice of the circumcision of Jesus, and 
the great festivities with which that of St. Jolm was ^ol&inised. “ In John 
the rite of circumcision solemnised its last glory.” 

^ Matt. iii. 15. • 

^ See the somewhat fanciful, yet beautiful remarks of St. Bonaventura 
in his Vita Christi, ch. v. : “ We Christians have baptism, a rite of fuller 
grace, and free from pain. Nevertheless, we ought to practise the circum- 
cision of the heart,*’ 

* See Williams, Naiwityj p. 87, 

^ Among the Greeks, and Romans also, the or nominSllia,. were 
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of Jesus, wHcK the command of the angel Qubriei 
had already atmounced. “ Hoshea ” meant saliiation ; 
Joshua, “ whose salyation is Jehovah ^ Jesus iS but 
the English modification of the Greek form of the name. 
At this ti?iQe it was a name' extraordinarily common 
among the Jews. It was dear to them as having been 
borne by the great Leader who had conducted them into 
victorious possession of the Promised Land, and by the 
great High Priest who had headed the band of exiles who 
returned from Babylon but henceforth — not for Jews 
only, but-fol’ all the world — it was destined to acquire 
a significance infinitely^ more sacred as t^ie mortal desig- 
nation of the Son of GqJ. The Hebrew “Messiah” 
and the Greek “ Christ ” were names which represented . 
His oflS.ce as the Anoinied Prophet, Pfigst, and King ; 
but “ Jesus ” was the personal name which He bore as 

on the eighth or ninth day ter birtli. Among the Jews tliis was due to 
the fact mentioned in Geu. x\ni. 5, 35 (Abraham and Sarah). 

1 Misirr, pm**’, and in'.’’. (Jolioshua, Jeslma, Jcshu) are the forms in wliich iL 
occurs. It }fa,8 softietimcs Grecised into Jason, sometimes into Jesus. 
Its moaning is given in Philo (o-arnpla Kvpiov, Be Mutat Nomin,^ § 21), 
and in Ecclus. xlvi. 1 (jueyas iirl (rwTTjpia), just as in Matt i. 21. In 
the New Testament “Jesus” twice stands for Joslnia (Acts vii. 45; 
Heb. iv. 8). The name thus resembles the German Gotthilf, The Yalen- 
tinians, by the cabalistic system, notarikon^ made it oquiyalent to 
Jehovah shamihaim ra-aretz (see Iren, II., xxxiv. 4) ; and Osiander makes 
it the ineffable name, the “ Shemhammephorash,” rendered utterablo by 
an inserted 

* See Ezra ii. 2 ; iii. 2 ; Zech. iii. 1, Ac. For other bearers of the name, 
see 1 Chron. xxiv. 11 ; 1 Sam. vi. 14 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 8 ; Luke iii. 29. A son of 
Saul is said to hav^been so called (Jos. Antt. vi. 6, § 6). In the New Testa- 
ment we have “ Jesus Which is called Justus ” (Col. iv. 11) ; Bar- Jesus (Acts 
xih. 6) ; and prqhably Jesus Barabbas, if the reading be right in Matt, xxvii. 
16. Possibly the name might have been omitted by transcribers from 
feelings of reverence ; on the other hand, it might have been inserted by 
heretics to spoil the fancy (alluded to by Origen ad loc,) that “ in tanta 
multitudine Scripturarum nemlnem imenimus Jesum pecccdorem,^* (See 
Koim, Geschichte Jem, i. 384 — 387.) No less than twelve people of the name 
(besides ^ose* mentioned in Scripture) are alluded to in Josephus alone. 
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one wlio “ emptied Himsdlf 6f His glory ” t6 become a 
sinless’man among sinfiil men.^ 

On the fortieth day after the nativity — ^untijL- which 
time she could not leave the house — the Virgin pre- 
sented hersalf with her Babe' for their Purification in the 
Temple at Jerusalem.® “ Thus, then,” says St. Bona- 
ventura, “ do they bring the Lord of the Temple to the 
Temple of the Lord.” The proper offering on such 
occasions was a yearling lamb Jor a burnt-offering, and 
a young pigeon or a turtle-dove for a sin-offering ; ® 
but with that beautiful tenderness, which is so marked a 
characteristic of the Mosaic legislation, those who were 
poor for so comparatively costly an offering,* were 
allowed to bring instead two turtle-doves or two young 
pigeons.^ With this humble offering Mary presented 
herself to the priest. At the same time Jesus, as being 
a first-born son, was presented to ,God, and in accord- 
ance with the law, was redeemed from the necessity of 
iTen^le service by the ordinary payment, of five shekels 
of the sanctuary (Numb, xviii. 15, 16), amofinting in 
value to about fifteen shillings. Of the purification 
and presentation no further details are given tc us, but 
this visit to the Temple was rendered memorable by a 
double incident — the recognition of the Infant Saviour 
by Simeon and Anna. 

Of Simeon we are simply told that he was a just and 
devout Israelite endowed with the gift of prophecy, and 

that having received divine intimation that his death 

% 

' JesuB mel in ore, in anre melos, in corde jubilum.” (St. Bern.) 

- rod KaBapiffiMov avrSiv. The reading, adopted by the E. T., is of 
very inferior authority, and probably due to dogmatic prejudice. Abrov^ 
the reading of the Oodex Bezae, is singular, but improbable. 

® Luke ii. 22 ; Lev. xii. 1 — 8 ; Humb. xviii, 16. 

* Lev. vii. 6-4^. 
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would not take place till lie hkd seen the Messiah,^ he 
entered under some inspired impulse into the T£mple, 
aad there, recognising the lioly Child, took Him in his 
arms, and burst into that glorious song— the “Nunc 
Dimittis ’—which for eighteen centmies Ijias been so 
dear to Christian hearts. The prophecy that the Babe 
should be “ a light to lighten the Gentiles” no less than 
the strangeness of the circumstances, may well have 
caused astonishment to His parents, from whom the 
aged prophet did not conceal their own future sorrows 
— warning Ihe Virgin Mother especially, both of the 
deadly opposition which* that Divine Child was destined 
to encounter, and of the national perils which should 
agitate the days to come.^ 

Legend has been busy with the name of Simeon. 
In the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy, he recognises 
Jesus because he see.<i Him shining like a pillar of light 
in His mother’s arms.® Nicephorus tells us that, in 
reading the Scriptures, he had stumbled at the verse^j 
“ Behold,* a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son ” 
(Isa. vii. 14), and had then received the intimation that 
he should not die thl he had seen it fulfilled. All 


^ Hence he has received in early Christian writers the surname of 
®eod6Kos. The expression, “ waiting for the consolation of Israel/’ resem- 
bles what St. Mark says of Joseph of Arimathea, “ who also waited for the 
kingdom of God ” (Mark xv. 43). A prayer for the coming of the Messiah 
formed a part of the daily gmllah ; and may I see the consolation of 
Israel,” was a common formula of hope. Sepp quotes Chagigah, fol. 16, 
and other rabbinical authorities. 

^ The word Kmrai (Luke ii. 34) has been taken to mean, “ this child who 
lies in my arms;*’ but the E. Y. is probably nearer to the true meaning, 
and the metaphor involved is that of a stone — whether for stumbling or 
for edification (v. Wordsworth ad he,). In the sad prophecy, “ Tea, a sword 
shall pierce through thy own soul also,” the same word, is used as 

in Zech. xiii. 7, LXX. 

® Ev. Inf. Arab. ch. vi. 
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attempts to identify hiqi with other Simeons have 
failed. \ Had he been .a High Priest, or President of 
the Sanhedrin, St. Luke would not have introduced him 
so casually as “a man {av0p<>yiro^) in Jerusalem whose 
name was Simeon.” The statement in the Gdsp^ of the 
Nativity of Mary that he was .113 years* old is whoUy 
arbitrary ; as is the conjecture that the silence of the 
Talmud about him is due to his Christian proflivities. 
He could npt have been Eabban Simeon, the son of 
Hillel, and father of Gamaliel, who would not at this 
time have been so old. Still less could hh have been 
the far earlier Simeon the Jugt, who was believed to 
have prophesied- the destruction of Jerusalem,, anj who 
was the last survivor of the great Sanhedrin.® It is 
curious that we should be told nothing respecting him, 
while ^of Anna the prophetess several interesting par- 
ticulars are given, and among others that she was ol 
the tribe of Asher — a valuable proot that tribal relations 
^till lived affectionately in the memory of the people.® 

^ Gospel of James xxvi., and of Mcodemus xvi. They call him 
6 fiiyas h^d(TKa\os. It is a curious coincidence tliat the Jews say that 
Clirist was born in the days of R. Simeon, the son of Hillel.” 

2 1 spell this word, Sanhedrin throughout, because it is evidently a 
mere transliteration of the Greek o-vy^dpioy. 

^ I can see no ground for the conjecture of Schleiermacher, approved 
by Neander, that the narrative was derived from Anna herself. 



CHAPTER m. 

THE VISIT or THE MAGI. 

** 0 Jerusalem, look about thee toward the east, and behold the joy 
that cometh unto thee from God.” — Baeuch iv. 36. 

The - brief narrative of. the Visit of the Magi, recorded 
in the second chapter of 'St. Matthew, is of the deepest 
interest in the history of Christianity. It is, in the 
first place, the Epi*phany, or Manifestation of Christ to 
the Gentiles. It brings the facts of the Gospel history 
into close connection with Jewish belief, with ancient 
prophecy, with secular history, and with modem science ; 
and in doing so it furnishes us with new confinnationsl 
of our fafth, derived incidentally, and therefore in the 
most unsuspicious manner, from indisputable and un- 
expected quarters. 

Herod the Great, who, after a life of splendid misery 
and criminal success, had now sunk into the jealous 
decrepitude of his savage old age, was residing in his 
new palace on Zion, when, half maddened as he was 
already. by the crimes of his past career, he was thrown 
into a fresh paroxysm of alarm and anxiety by the 
visit of some Eastern Magi, bearing the strange intel- 
ligence that they had seen in the East ^ the star of a 

^ The expressiou might, perhaps, be rendered, “ at its rising ” (the 
plural avaroKal, not hvarox^f is used for the east,” in Matt. ii. 1) ; but 
this would seem to require and does not well suit verse U. 
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new-bom king of tbe J^s, and bad come’ to worship 
him. .Herod, a mere Idumsean usurper, a more than 
suspected apostate, the detested tyrant over an upwilling 
people, the sacrilegious plunderer of the tomb of David^ 
— ^Herod, a,descendant of the despised Ishmael and the 
hated Esau, heard the tidings with a terfor and indig- 
nation which it was hard to dissimulate. The grand- 
son of one who, as was believed, had been a mere 
servitor in a temple at Ascalojj, and who in his youth 
had been carried off by Edomite brigands, he well knew 
how worthless were his pretensions to an historic throne 
which hg held solely by successful adventure. But his 
craft equalled his cruelty, and finding that all Jerusalem 

' Jos. Anit, XTi. 7, ^1. On seizing the throne, *with the support of the 
Romans, and specially of Antony, nujre than thirty years before (A.U,C. 717), 
Herod (whose mother, Cypros, was an Arabian, and his father, Antipater, 
an Idumaean) had been distinctly informed by the Sanhedrin that, in 
obedience to Dent, xvii. 15, they could not accept a stranger for their king. 
This faithfulness cost a great many of them their lives. (See Jos. Antt, 
ipv. 9, § 4; XV. 1, &c., and rabbinic authorities quoted by Sepp.) The 
political and personal relations of Herod were evidently wel]»^ adapted for 
the furtherance of a new religion. The rulers of the Jews, since the Cap- 
tivity, had been Persian between B.C. 536—332; Egypto- Greek and Syro- 
Greek between B.C. 332 — 142; Asmoneean and independent bei^ween 
B.O. 142 — 63; and under Roman influences since the conquest of Jeru- 
salem by Pompey, B.O. 63. Under Herod (from B.O. 37 to the birth of 
Christ) the government might fairly be called cosmopolitan. In him the 
East and the West were united. By birth an Edomite on the father’s 
side, and an Ishmaelite on the mother’s, he represented a third great 
division of the Semitic race by his nominal adoption of the Jewish religion. 
Yet his life was entirely moulded by conceptions borrowed fron^ the two 
great Aryan races of the ancient world; his conceptions of policy and 
government were entirely Roman ; his ideal of life and enjoyment entirely 
Greek. And, in addition to this, he was surrounded by^ body-guard of 
barbarian mercenariea At no previous or subsequent period could a world- 
religion have been more easily preached than it was among the hetero- 
geneous elements which wore brought together by his singular tpanny. 
(Guder, Kbnig Merodes der Grosse, i.) His astuteness, however, had earjy 
taught him that his one best security was to truckle to the all-powerf^ 
Romans {ol rchnmv Kparouprts ‘P«)ua?o*, Jos. Antt xv. 11, § 1), 
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shared his .suspense, he summoned to his palace the 
leading priests and theologians, of the Jews — pjerhaps 
the relics of that Sanhedrin which he had long reduced 
to a des*picable shadow — to inquire of them where the 
Messiah*^ was to be born. . He received the ready and 
confident answer that Bethleheih was the town indi- 
cated for that honour by the prophecy of Micah.^ 
Concealing, therefore, his desperate intention, he’ dis- 
patched the wise men to Bethlehem, bidding them to' 
let him know as ‘ soon as they had found the child, 
that he too Inight come and do him reverence. 

Before continuing the narrative, let us pause to 
inqiiii;e who these Eastern wanderers were, and what 
can be discovered respecting their mysterious mission. 

The name Magi,’’ by which they kre called in the 
Greek of St. Matthew, is perfectly vague. It meant 
originally a sect of Median and Persian scholars ; it was 
subsequently applied (as in Acts xiii. G) to pretended 
astrologers or Oriental soothsayers. Such characters 
were well known to antiquity, under the name of 
Chaldseans, and their visits were by no means unfa- 
miliar even to the Western nations. Diogenes Laertius 
reports to us a story of Aristotle, that a Syrian mage 
had predicted to Socrates that he would die a violent 

^ Not as in the English version, “whore Christ should be bom;” for it 
is 6 Xpiarbsy “ the Anointed.” “ Christ ” in the Gospels, even when with- 
out the article in Greek, which is only in foui- passages, is almost without 
exception *(Jolm xvii 3) an appellative and not a proper name (“nonpro- 
prium nomeu est, sed uuncujjatio potostatis et regni,” Laot. fmU. Div. iv. 7). 
(See Lightfoot Bevisioriy 100.) 

* Micah V. 2 ; cf. John vii. 42. The latter passa^ shows how i^miliarly 
this prophecy was known to the people. The Jewish authorities quote 
the text loosely, but give the sense. (See Turpie, The Old Ted. in the 
NeWy p. 189.) The version of Gen. idix. 27 in the Targum of Onkelos is, 
The Shechinah shall dwell in the land of Henjamint” (Gfrorer, Jodwhm 
d. Heihy i, 55.) 
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death. ; ^ and Seneca informs ns that magi qui forte 
Atlienis frant,” had visited the tomb of Pla-to, and had 
there offered incense toliim as a divine being.*^ There 
is nothing but a mass of ‘confused and contradictory 
traditions to^throw any light -either on their rank, their 
country, their number, or their -names. The tradition 
which makes them kings was probably founded on the 
prophecy of Isaiah (lx. 3) : “ And the Gentdos shall 
come to thy light, and kings tp the brightness of thy 
rising.” The fancy that they were Arabians may have 
arisen from the . fact that myrrh and frankinoense are 
Arabian products, joined to the passage in Ps. Ixxii. 10, 
“ The kings of Tharshish and. of the isles sliall .give 
presents ; the kings of Arabia and Saba shall bring 
gifts.”3 ' 

There was a double tradition as to their number. 
Augustine and Chrysostom say tha^ there were twelve, 
but the common belief, arising perhaps from the triple 
jgifts, is that they were three in number.* The Vene- 
rable Bede even gives us their names, their* country, 
and their personal appearance. Melchior was an old 
man with white hair and long beard ; Caspar, r ruddy 
and beardless youth; Balthasar, swarthy and in the 
prime of life.® We are further infonned by tradition 
that Melchior was a descendant of Shem, Caspar of 
Ham, and Balthasar of Japheth. Thus they are made 
representatives of the three periods of life, and the three 

^ Bio^. Laert. ii. 45. ? Sen. Ep. 58. 

® In the original, Le. Arabia Felix. One MS. of the%Protevangelium 
makes them come from Persia {in Tiepaidos) ; Theodoret calls them Ohal- 
dmans ; Hilary, ASthiopians ; some more recent writers make them Indians. 
(See Hofmann, p. 127.) 

* See aH the authorities for these legend# or fancies quoted with 
immense learning and accuracy by Hofmann. 

* Bede, Opp, iii. 649. 
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divisions <5f the globe; and 'valueless as suoh fictions 
may be for direct historical purposes, they have been 
rendered interesting by their influence on the most 
splendid productions of religious art.^ The skulls of 
these three kings, each circled with its crowi of jewelled 
gold; are still exhibited among the relics in the cathedral 
at Cologne.® 

It is, however, more immediately to our purpose to 
ascertain the causes of their memorable journey. 

We are informed by Tacitus, by Suetonius, and by 
Josephus,^ that there prevailed throughout the entire 
East at this time an. intense conviction, derived from 
ancient prophecies, that ere long a powerful monarch 
would arise in Judaea, and gain dominion over the world. 
It has, indeed, been conjectured that the Eoman histo- 
rians may simply be echoing an assertion, for which 
Josephus was in reajity their sole authority; but even if 
we accept this uncertain supposition, there is still ample 
proof, both in Jewish and in Pagan writings, that a 
guilty ancl weary world was dimly expecting the advent 
of its Deliverer. “ The dew of blessing falls not on us, 
and our fruits have no taste,’’ exclaimed Eabban Simeon, 

' The art-student will at once recall the glorious pictures of Paul 
Veronese, Giovanni Bellini, &c. 

2 They were said to have been found by Bishop Eeinald in the twelfth 
century. 

^ Pluribus persuasio inerat, antiquis saeerdotum libris contineri, fore 
ut valescoret oriens, et e Judaea profecti rerum potirentur'* (Tac. Hist 
V. 13). “ Percrebu^rat oriente toto vetus et constans opiuio esse in fatis, 
ut eo tempore Judaea profecfti rerum potirentur ” (Suet. Veap, 4). 

. . . - &S KoT^t Kaiphv iK^XvQV krh ns ainmy otKovp.€vijs 

[Job. B. J. vi. 5, §4). Josephus steadily and characteristicallyjinterprets 
the prophecy of Vespasian. It is true that these historians refer to the 
days of the Flavian dynasty (A.B. 79); but the vetus of Suetonius, and 
the 4th Eclogue of Virgil, taken in connection with the possible date of the 
Third Book of the Sibylline Oracles, are signs that the expectation had 
existed half a* century earlier. 
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the son of Gramaliel ; and the expression" might snm up 
much of the literature of an age which was, as Niebuhr 
says, “ effete with the drunkenness of jQrime.” The splen- 
did vaticination in the fourth Eclogue of Virgil proves 
the intensity ^of the feeling, and has long been reckoned 
among the “ unconscious prophecies of heathendom.” 

There is, therefore, nothing extraordinary in the fact 
that these Eastern magi should have bent their steps to 
Jerusalem, especially if there wgre any circumstances to 
awaken in the East a more immediate conviction that 
this widespread expectation was on the point of fulfil- 
ment. If they were disciples of« Zoroaster, they would 
see in the Infant King the future conqueror of A-hriman, 
the destined Lord of all the World. The story of their 
journey has indeed been set down with contemptuous 
confidence as a mere poetic myth ; but though its actual 
historic verity must rest on the testimony of the Evan- 
gelist alone, there are many facts which enable us to see 
that in its main outlines it involves nothing either im- 
possible or even improbable. * 

Now St. Matthew tells us that the cause of their 
expectant attitude was that they had seen the star of 
the Messiah in the Bast, and that to discover Him was 
the motive of their journey. 

That any strange sidereal phenomenon should be 
interprefed as the signal of a coming king, was in strict 
accordance with the belief of their age. Such a notion 
may well have arisen from the prophecy of Balaam,^ the 

« 

^ That the J ews and their Rabbis had borrowed many astrological notions 
from the Chaldseans, and that they connected these notions with the advent 
of the Messiah, is certain. See the quotations from the tract StmkedHn, 
R. Abraham, Abarbanel, the Zohar, in Mimter^ Sepp, &c. Comp, Jos, 
Antt. ii. 9, § 2, and i. 7, § 2, where Josephus quotes Berosus as having said 
that Abram was “ skilful iu tlie celestial science.” 
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Gentile sofcerer — a prophecy Vhicli from the power of its 
rhythm, and the splendour of its imagery, could hardly 
fail to .be disseminated in eastern countries. Nearly a 
century afterwards, the false Messiah, in the reign of 
Hadrian, received from the celebrated Eabhi Akiba, the 
■surname of Kar-Cocheba, or “ Son of a Star,” and caused 
a sto to be stamped upon the coinage which he issued. 
Six centuries afterwards, Mahomet is said to have pointed 
to a comet as a portent illustrative of his pretensions. 
Even the Greeks and liomans^ had always considered 
that the hirtbs and deaths of great men were symbolised 
by the appearance and 'disappearance of heavenly bodies, 
and the same belief has continued down to comparatively 
modern times. The evanescent star which appeared in 
the time of Tycllo Brahe, and was noticed by him on 
Nov. 11, 1572, was believed to indicate the brief but 
dazzling career of some warrior from the north, and was 
subsequently regarded as having been prophetic of the 
fortunes of Gustavus Adolphus. Now it so happens 
that, although the exact year in which Christ was bom is 
not ascertainable with any certainty from Scripture, yet, 
within a few years of what must, on any calculation, 
have been the period of His birth, there undoubtedly did 
appear a phenomenon in the heavens so remarkable that 
it could not possibly have escaped the observation of an 
astrological people. The immediate applicability of this 

• 

' Luc. i. 529 ; Suet. Caes. 88 ; Sen. Nat. Quaest. i. 1 ; Serv. ad Tirg. 
Eel. 9, 47, Ec^ Dionaei processit Caesaris astrum,*’ &c. — ^Every one will 
remember the allusions in Shakesjieare — 

** The Heavens themselves blaze at the death of princes.”— .Heary IV. 

and 

Comets portending change of time and state, 

Brandish your crystal tresses in the sky, 

And with them scourge the bad revolting stars 
. • That have consented to our Henryks death.”— 1 Bmry F/., i. 1, 
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phenoroenon to the Gospd naaTatiye is no^ generally 
abandoned; but, whatever other theory may be held 
about it, it is unquestionably important and interesting 
as having furnished one of' the data which fij’st. led to 
the discovery, that the birth of Christ took place three 
or four years before our received era.^ This appearance, 
and the circumstances which have been brought into 
connection with it, we will proceed to notice. They 
form a curious episode in the history of exegesis, and 
are otherwise remarkable ; but we must fully warn the 
reader that the evidence by which this astronomical 
fact has been brought into tmmediate connection 
with St. Matthew’s narrative is* purely conjectural,* and 
must be received, if received at all, with considerable 
caution. , • • 

On Dec. 17, 1603, there occurred a conjunction of the 
two largest superior planets, Saturn, and Jupiter, in the 
zodiacal sign of the Fishes, in the watery trigon.® In the 
following spring they were joined in the fiery trigon by 
Mars, and in Sept., 1604, there appeared in the foot of 
Ophiuchus, and between Mars and Saturn, a new star 
of the first magnitude, which, after shining for a whole 
year, gradually waned in March, 1606, and finally dis- 

^ This is the date adopted by Ideler, Sanclemente, "Wieselcr. Herod the 
dreat died in the first week of Nisan, A.U.O. 750, as we can prove, partly 
from the fact that shortly before his death there was an eclipse of the moon 
(Jos. Antt. xvii. 6, § 4). Ideler and Wurm have shown that the only. eclipse 
visible at Jerusalem in the year 750 A.U.O., B.G. 4, mu^ have taken place 
in tlie night between the 12th and 13th of March (Wieseler, p. 56). Our 
era was invented by Dionysius Exiguus, an abbot at Romo, who died in 556. 
See Appendix, Excursus I., “Date of Christ’s Birth.” 

2 Astrologers divided the Zodiac into four trigons — that of fire (Aries, 
Leo, Sagittarius) ; that of earth (Taurus, Yirgo, Capricomus) ; that of air 
(Gemini, Libra, Aquarius); and that of water (Cancer, Scorpio, Pisces). 
(Wieseler, Synopsis of the Worn Gospels^ E. Tr,, p. 57.) — On the astrology 
of the Jews in general, see Gfrorer, Jahrh. des Heilsy ii. 116. * • • 
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appeared.^ • Brtinowski, the pupil of Kepler, who first 
noticed it, describes it as sparkling with an interchange 
of colours like a diamond, and as not being in any way 
nebulous, ^or offering any analogy to a comet.® The^ re- 
markable phenomena attracted the attention of the great 
Kepler, who, from his acquaintance with astrology, knew 
the immense importance which such a conjunction would 
have had in the eyes of the Magi, and wished to discover 
whether any such conjmjction had taken place about the 
period of our Lord’s birth. Now there is a conjunction 
of Jupiter and Saturn in the same trigon about every 
twenty years, but in^«every 200 years they pass into 
another 'trigon, and are not conjoined in the same trigon 
again (after passing through the entire Zodiac), till after 
a lapse of 794 yeas-s, four months, and twelve days. By 
calculating backwards, Kepler discovered that the same 
conjimction of Jupiter and Saturn, in Pisces, had happened 
•no less than three times in the year A.U.C. 747, and that 
the planet Mars had joined them in the spring of 748 ; 
and the general fact that there was such a combination 
at this period has been verified by a number of indepen- 
dent investigators,® and does not seem to admit of denial. 
And however we may apply the fact, it is certainly an 
interesting one. For such a conjunction would at once 

' The star observed by Tycho laatod from November, 1572, tUl about 
April, 1574. Such temporary stars are perhaps due to immease eom- 
bustions' of hydrogen. See Guillemin, The Heavens, l»p. 310—313 ; Hum- 
boldt’s Cosmos, ii. 323 — 333 (ed. Sabine). 

‘ There mayf therefore, be no exaggeration in the language of Ignatius 
{Ep. ad Ephes. § 19), when he says, “ The star sparkled brilliantly above 
all stars.” 

^ He supposed that the other conjunctions would coincide with seven 
great climacteric years or epochs : Adam, Enoch, the Deluge, Moses, Isaiah 
(about tue commencement of the Greek, Homan, and Babylonian eras), 
Christ, Charlemagne, and the Beformatiom 
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have been interpreted by ^le Cbaldsean observers as indi- 
cating tbe approach of some memorable ev'Cnt ; and since 
it occurred in the constellation Pisces, which was sup- 
posed by astrologers to be. ’immediately connected with 
the fortunes of .Tudtea,^ it would naturally *turn their 
thoughts in that direction. The form gf their inter- 
pretation would be moulded, both by the astrological 
opinions of the Jews — which distinctly point to this 
very conjunction as an indication of the Messiah — and 
by the expectation of a Deliverer which was so widely 
spread at the period in which they lived. • 

The appearance and disappearance of new stars is a 
phenomenon by no means so rare ’as to admit of any pos- 
sible doubt.® The fact that St.* Matthew speaks of such 
a star within two or three years, at the utmost, of a time 
when we know that there was this remarkable planetary 
conjunction, and the fact that there was such a star 
nearly 1,C00 year’s afterwards, at the time of a similar 
conjunction, can only be regarded as a curious coincidence. 
We should, indeed, have a strong and strange coefirmation 
of one main fact in St. Matthew’s narrative, if any reliance 

^ Koplpr’s first tract on this subject was De nova Stella in jpede Ser- 
pentarii, Prague, 1006. He was followed by Ideler, JSandbmh der 
Chronologie, ii. 406 ; PfafE, Das Licht und die Weltgegendeiif Bamb., 
1821 ; Miiiiter, Stern d. Weisen, Copenliag., 1827 ; Scliumaclier, Schubert, 
Jjucke, Goldschmidt, <&c. Professor Pritchard carefully went through 
Kepler^s calculations, and confirms the fiict of the conjunction, though ho 
slightly modifies the dates, and, like most recent inquirers, denies that the 
phenomenon has any bearing on the Gospel narrative. That such astro* 
nomical facts are insufficient to explain the language* of St. Matthew, if 
taken with minute and litoral accuracy, is obvious ; but t]jat they have no 
hearing on the circumstances as they were reported to the Evangelistf 
perhaps lialf a century later, is more than can be safely affirmed. 

^ Sepp, who always delights in the most fanciful and unfounded 
combinations, connects tliis fact with the Fish (1X0T2 = ’Irjcrous Xftnrrdi 
0€ov Tibs StoT^p) as the well-known symbol of the Church and of Christiaust 
[Lehen Jesu, p. 7.) 

B 
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coTild be placed on the assertiop that, in the astronomical 
tables of the Chinese, a record has been preserved that 
a new star did appear in the heavens at this very epoch.^ 
But it would be obviously idle to build on a datum 
which is so incapable of verification and so enveloped 
with .uncertainty. 

We are, in fact, driven to the conclusion that the 
astronomical researches which have proved the reality of 
this remarkable planetary conjunction are only valuable 
as showing the possibility that it may have pi’epared 
the Magi, for the early occurrence of some great event. 
And this confident expectation may have led to their 
journey t.o Palestine, on the subsequent appearance of 
an evanescent star, an appearance by no means unparal- 
leled in the records of astronomy, but which in this 
instance® seems to rest on the authority of the Evan- 
gelist alone. 

No one, at any' rate, need stumble over the sup- 
position that an apparent sanction is thus extended to 

^ This is mentioned by Wieseler, p. 61. We cannot, however, press 
the Evangelist’s use of “ a star,” rather than &(rrpovy “ a constella- 

tion;” the two words are loosely used, and often almost indiscriminately 
interchanged. Further than this it must be steadily borne in mind (v. 
supra, note 1, page 33), that the curious fact of the planetary conjunction, 
even if it were accompanied by an evanescent star, would not exactly 
coincide with, though it might to some extent account for, the language 
used by St. Matthew. 

2 It is remarkable that the celebrated Abarbanel (d. 1508), in his 
nvon '’TDi or wells of salvation ” — a commentary on Daniel — distinctly 
says that- the conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn always indicates great 
events. He then gives five mystic reasons why Pisces should be the 
constellation of tJie Israelites, and says that there had been a conjunction 
of Jupiter and Saturn in Pisces three years before tlie birth of Moses. 
From a similar conjunction in his own days (1463), he expected the speedy 
birth of the Messiah. What makes this statement (which is quoted by 
Miinter, Stem d. Weisen, § 5>; and Ideler, Handh. d, ChronoL, ii. 405) 
more remarkable is, that AWbanel must have been wholly ignorant of the 
conjunction in A.tJ.O. 747. (See Ebrard, Goep. Hist, E. Tr., p. 178.) 
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the combinations of ^trdlogy. Apart' frofn astrology 
altogether, it is conceded by many wise and candid 
observers, even by the great Niebuhr, the last, man in 
the world to be carried away by credulity, or super- 
stition, that great catastrophes and unusual phenomena 
in nature have, as a matter of - fact — ho-^vever we’ may 
choose to interpret such a fact — synchronised in a re- 
markable manner with great events in human history.^ 
It would not, therefore, imply, any prodigious folly on 
the part of the Magi to regard the planetary conjunc- 
tion as something providentially significant. And if 
astrology be ever so absurd, ^et there is nothing 
absurd in the supposition that*the Magi should be led 
to truth, even through the gateways of delusion, if the 
spirit of sincerity and truth was in tlfem. The history 
of science will furnish repeated instances, not only of the 
enormous discoveries accorded to apparent accident, but 
even of the immense results achieved in the investiga- 
tion of innocent and honest error. Saul -who, in seeking 
asses, found a kingdom, is but a type of many another 
seeker in many another age.^ 

The Magi came to Bethlehem, and offered to the 
young child in his rude and humble resting-place® a 
reverence which we do not hear that they had paid to 

' See Niebulir’s Lect. on Hist of Borne, ii. 103, ed. Schmitz. 

^ ‘‘ Superstition,” says Neander, “ often paves the way for faith.” 
"How often,” says Hamanu, “has God coudosoended not merely to the 
feelings and thoughts of men, but even to their* failingp and their 
prejudices.” 

® Matt. ii. 11 {eh r^v oUiav) seems to show, what would of course be 
probable, that the stall or manger formed but a brief resting-place. It is 
needless to call attention to the obvious fact that St. Matthew does not 
mention the birth in the inn, or the previous journey from Kazareth. 
It is not necessary to assume that he was wholly unaware of these circum- 
stances, though I see no difficulty in the admission that such may have 
been the case. * . . 
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the usurping Edomite in his flittering palace. " And 
when they had opened their treasures they presented 
unto hincwgifts, gold, and frankincense, and myrrh.” The 
imaginatioij of early Christians has seen in each gift a 
special significance : myrrh' for the human nature, gold 
to the king, frankincense'to the divinity ; or, the gold for 
the race of Shem, the myrrh for the race of Ham, the 
incense for the race of Japhet ; — innocent fancies, only 
worthy of mention because of their legendary interest, 
and their bearing on the conceptions of Christian poetry 
and Christian art.^ 

^ “ Dant tibi Chaldaei praenuntia munera reges, 
ld*yrrbain bomo, rex aurum/suscipe tliura Dens/’ (Ps. Claudian.) 

Thus, aurum, inyrrham,‘rogiqiie, hominique, Deoque, 

Dona ferunt.” (Jifv’enc. Hist Ev,, 249.) 

“ Anrea nasconti fuderunt. munera regi, 

Thura deder© Deo, mjrrham tribuere sepulero.’’ (Soduliiis, il 95.) 

See, too, Orig. c. Cels., p. 47? Iren. iii. 10, and many other ancient fancies 
in Hofmann, Das Lehen Jesu nach d. Apohr.^ p. 128 ; and others may be 
found in the Latin Hymns of Maubum, &c. 
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THE EUGHT INTO EGYPT, AM) THE MASSACRE OE THE 
INNOCENTS. 

** Salvote flores mwrtyrum 
Quos, lucis ipso in limine, 

Cliristi iiisecutor siisiulit, 

Ceu turbo nascentes rosas.’^ 

Peudevt., De S8. Innocentt 

• 

When they had offered their gifts, the Wise Men would 
naturally have returned to Her«d, hut being warned 
of God in a dream, they returned to their own land 
another way. Neither in Scripture, nor ii^ authentic 
history, nor even in early apocryphal tradition, do we 
find any further traces of their existence ; but tueir visit 
led to very memorable events. 

The dream which warned them of danger may very 
probably have fallen in with their own doubts about the 
cruel and crafty tyrant who had cxjiressed a hypocritical 
desire to pay his homage to the Infant King ; and if, as 
we may suppose, they imparted to Joseph any hint as 
to their misgivings, he too would be prepared for the 
warning dream which bade him fly to Egypt to save the 
young child from Herod’s jealousy. 

Egypt has, in all ages, been the natural place of 
refuge for all who were driven from Palestine by distress, 
persecution, or discontent. Ehinokolura, the river of 
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Egypt, or as Milton, with his‘usual exquisite and learned 
accuracy, calls it, — 

*• The brook that parts 
■ • Egypt from Syrian ground,” ‘ 

might hafe been reached by the fugitives in three days; 
and once upgn the further bank, they were beyond the 
; reach of Herod’s, jurisdiction. 

Of the flight, and its duration. Scripture gives us no 
flirther particulars ; telling us only that the Holy Family 
fled by night from Bethlehem, and returned when Joseph 
had again been assured by a dream that it would be 
safe to take back the Saviour to the land of His nativity. 
It is left to apocryphal legends, immortalised by the 
genius of Italian art, to tell us how, on the way, the 
dragons came and bowed to Him, the lions and leopards 
adored Him, the roses of Jericho blossomed wherever His 
footsteps trod, the palm-trees at His command bent down 
to give them dates,*the robbers were overawed by His 
majesty, and the journey was miraculously shortened.® 
They tell us further how, at His entrance into the 
country, all the idols of the land of Egypt fell from 

' Milton has, however, been misled by the word wady, and its trans- 
lation by “brook” in our version. Mr. Grove informs me that Bhinocolura, 
now Wady el-Areesh (the nachal Mitzraim, or “ river of Egypt,” Numb, 
xxxiv. 5, &c.), is a broad shallow wady with scarcely a trace of a bank. 
Still, as is usual in desert valleys, a torrent does flow through the bottom 
of it after winter rains. 

^ See the Gnspel of Pseudo-Matthew xviii. — ^xxiv. ; Arab. Gospel of the 
Infancy, xii.— xxv. ; B. H. Cowper, The Apocr. Gospels, pp. 50—64, 178 — 
191; Hofmann, pp. *140 — 183. Many of these legends are mere fanciful 
representations of Ps. cxlviii. 7 ; Isa. xi. 6 — 9 ; Ixv. 25 ; xix. 1, <&c. Prom 
the dissemination of the Gospel of the Infancy in Arabia, many of these 
fables have exercised a strong influence on the Mohammedan legends of 
Jesus. Some of the Rabbis took occasion from the visit to Eg}Tjt to charge 
Christ with a knowledge of magic. Matathia, in the Nizzachon, says that 
as Jesus did not know the Tetragrammaton, or ineffable name of God, His 
miracles (the reality of which is not denied) were due to sorcery learnt in 
(Sepp, ‘Dehen Jesu, § xiii.). It is hardly worth while to refer to the 
preposterous story in the Toldoth Jmhu (Wagpnseil, Tela Igneat p- 7). 
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thew pedestals with a sudden crash, arid lay shattered 
and broken upon their faces, and how many wonderful 
cures of leprosy and demoniac possession were jvrought 
by His word. All this wealth and prodigality of super- 
fluous, aimless, and unmeaning miracle — arising’ in part 
from a mere craving for the supernatural, and in- part 
from a fanciful application of Old Testament prophecies 
— furnishes a strong contrast to the truthful simplicity 
of the Gospel narrative. St. jMatthew neither tells us 
where the Holy Family abode in Egypt, nor how long 
their exile continued ; but ancient legends say that they 
remained two^ years absent from. Pal e.stine, and lived at 
Matareeh,® a few miles north-east of Cairo, -where a 
fountain was long shown of which Jesus had made the 
water fresh, and* an ancient sycamore under which they 
had rested. The Evangelist alludes only to the causes- 
of their flight and of their return, and finds in the latter a 
new and deeper significance for the words of the prophet 
Hosea, “ Out of Egypt have I called my Son.”® 

* St. Bonaventura (De Vita Christi) says seven years. 

^ This town is sometimes identified with On, or Heliopolis, where lived 
Asenath, the wife of Joseph, and where, under the name of OEr'rsiph, 
Moses had been a priest, Onias, at the head of a large colon) of Jewish 
refugees, flying from the rage of Antiochus, had founded a temple there 
and was thus believed to have fulfilled the projihccy of Isa. xix. 19. (Sepp.) 

® Finds a new and deeper significance, or, in other words, totally 
misunderstands,” is the marginal comment of a friend who saw these 
pages. And so, no doubt, it might at first appear to our Western and 
Northern conceptions and methods of criticism ; but uot so to an Oriental 
and an Analogist. Trained to regard every word? nay, every letter of 
Scripture as mystical and divine, accustomed to the application of passages 
in various senses, all of which were supposed to be latent, in some mys- 
terious fashion, under the originiJ utterance, St. Matthew would havh 
regarded his least apparently relevant quotations from, and allusious to, the 
Old Testament, not in the light of occasional illustrations, but in the light 
of most solemn prophetic references to the events about which he writes. 
And in so doing he would be arguing in strict accordance with the views 
in which those lor whom he wrote had been trained f roiA .their ^rliest 
infancy. Nor is there, even to our modern conceptions, anything erroneous 
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The flight •into Egypt ied to a very memorable 
event. Seeing that the Wise Men had not returned to 
him, the alarm and jealousy of Herod assumed a still 
darker and more malignant aspect. He had no means of 
identifying the royal infant of the seed of David, and 
least of all would he have been likely to seek for Him in 
the cavern stable of the village khan. But he knew that 
the cliild whom the visit of the Magi had taught him 
to regard as a future r^val of himself or of his house 
w^as yet an infant at the breast ; and as Eastern mothers 
usually suckle their children for two years,^ he issued 
his fell mandate to sIe^ all the children of Bethlehem 
and its neighbourhood “.from two years old and under.” 
Of the method by which the decree was carried out 
we know nothing* The children may. have been slain 
secretly, gradually, and by Various forms of murder ; 
or, as has been generally supposed, tlrere may have been 
one single hour of dreadful butchery.- The decrees of 
tyrants like Herod are usually involved in a deadly ob- 
scurity ; they reduce the world to a torpor in which it 
is hardly safe to speak above a whisper. But the wild 
wail of anguish which rose from the mothers thus cruelly 

or unnatural in the fact that the Evangelist transfers to the Messiah the 
language which Ho.sea had applied to the ideal Israel. Tlie ideal Israel — 
i,e., the ideal “ Jashar ” or “ Upright Man”— was the obvious and accepted 
type of the coming Christ. — The quotation is from Hosca xi. 1, and St. 
Matthew has here referred to the original, and corrected the faulty ren- 
dering of the LXX., which is klyWrov ra rUva outoD* SeO 

Exciirsui^ XI., “ Old Testament Quotations in the Evangelists.” 

* Keiuhlioth, 59 5; 2 Macc. vii. 27, “gave thee suck three years.” 
Others refer the tjalciilation to the previous appearance of the planetary 
conjunction; and if this took place A.U.O. 747, and Jesus was bom (as. is 
all but certain) A.U.C. 750, it is a curious coincidence that Aharbanel, 
as we have already mentioned, places the astrologiiial “aspect” which 
foreshadowed the birth of Moses three years before that event took place. 

2 The Protevang. says (xxl 1) that he dispatched the assassins to 
Bethlehem rots ^OF^uras). 
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robbed of tbeir infant children could hot be hushed, 
and thay who heard it lUight well imagine that Eachel, 
the great ancestress of their race, whoie tomb stands 
by the roadside about a inile frojh Bethlehem, once 
more, as in the pathetic image of the prophet, mingled 
her voice with the mourning and lamentation of tliose 
who wept so inconsolably for their murdered little ones.^ 
To us there seems something inconceivable in a crime 
so atrocious ; but our thoughts have been softened by 
eighteen centuries of Christianity, and such deeds are by 
no means unparalleled in the history of heathen despots 
and of the ancient world. Infaifb'cide of a deeper dye 
than this of Herod’s was a crime dreadfully rife in the 
days of the Empire, and the Massacre of the Innocents, 
as well as the motives which led to it, ‘can be illustrated 
by several circumstances in the history of this very epoch. 
Suetonius, in his Life of Augustus, .quotes from the life 
of the Emperor by his freedman Julius Marathus, a story 
to the effect that shortly before liis birth there was a 
prophecy in Borne that a king over the Itoman people 
would soon be born. To obviate this danger to the 
Republic, the Senate ordered that all the male cbiMren 


^ Jer. xxxi. originally to the Captmty. In tliis quotation also 

St. Matthew has translated freely from the Hebrew original. The remark of 
Calvin, that “ Matthew does not mean that the prophet had predicted what 
Herod should do, but that, at the advent of Christ, tliat mourning was 
renewed wliich many years before the women of Bethlehem had nifwie,” is 
characterised by his usual strong and honest common lense, and must be 
borne in mind in considering several of the Gospel references to ancient 
prophecy. It applies to St, Matthew more strongly than to the other 
Evangelists. On this, as on other points of exegesis, there can be no 
question whatever, in the mind of any comjjeteut scholar, that the 
theology of the Reforma tioir, and even of the Fathers, was freer, manlier, 
less shackled by false theories about inspiration, and less timid of ignorant 
criticism, than that which claims to be the sole orthodox theology of the 
present day. h * , . 
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bom in that year should be ‘abandoned or exposed; but 
the Senators, whose wives were pregnant, took means to 
prevent the ratification of. the statute, because each of 
them hoped that the prophecy might refer to his own 
child.^* Again, Eusebius ® quotes from Hegesippus, a 
Jew by birth, a story that Domitian, alarmed by the 
growing power of the name of Christ, issued an order to 
destroy all the descendants of the house of David. Two 
grandchildren of St. Jude — “the Lord’s brother” — ^were 
still living, and were known as the Besposyni? They 
were betrayed to the Emperor by a certain Jocatus, and 
other Nazarsean heretics, and were brought into the 
imperial presence ; but when Domitian observ'ed. that 
they only held the rank of peasants, and that their 
hands were hard with manual toil, he dismissed them 
in safety with a mixture of pity and contempt. 

Although (loubjis have been thrown on the Massacre 
of the Innocents, it is profoundly in accordance with all 
that we know of Herod’s character. The master- passions 
of that able but -wicked prince were a most unbounded 
ambition, and a most excruciating jealousy.* His whole 
career was red with the blood of murder. He had 
massacred priests and nobles; he had decimated the 
Sanhedrin ; he had caused the High Priest, his brother- 
in-law, the young and noble Aristobulus, to be drowned 
in pretended sport before his eyes ; he had ordered 

’ Snet. Vit. Ai»g., p. 94. — ^As history, no doubt the anecdote is perfectly 
worthless, but it is not worthless as illnstrating what we otherwise know 
to have been possible in an age in which, as is still the case i^ China, 
infanticide was hardly regarded as a disgrace. 

‘ Hwt. Ecc. iii. 15. 

® Tliis fact is mentioned by Julius Africanus, who was bom at Emmans, 
about the beginning of the third century, and who says that he knew soma 
of the Desposyni personally. (Euseb. Hist. Ecc. L 7.) 

* Jos. JOiM. rvi. 5, § 4. 
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the strangulation of his favourite wife, ‘ the’ beautiful 
AsmonsBftn princess Mariamne, though she seems to have 
been the only human being whom he passionately 
loved. ^ His sons Alexand&r, Aristobulus, aud Anti- 
pater — his uncle Joseph —Antigonus and Alexander, 
the uncle and father of his wife — ^his m’other-in-iaw 
Alexandra— his kinsman Cortobanus — his friends Do- 
sitheus and Qadias, were but a few of the multitudes 
who fell victims to his sanguinary, suspicious, and guilty 
terrors. His brother Pheroras and his son Archelaus 
barely and narrowly escaped execution by his orders. 
Neither the blooming youth of the prince Aristobulus, 
nor the white hairs of the king Hyrcanus had proteeted 
them from his fawning and treacherous fury. Deaths 
by strangulation,- deaths by burning, ’deaths by being 
cleft asunder, deaths by secret assassination, confessions 
forced by unutterable torture, acts pf insolent and in- 
human lust, mark the annals of a reign which was so 
cruel that, in the energetic language of the Jewish 
ambassadors to the Emperor Augustus, “the survivors 
during his lifetime were even more miserable than the 
sufferers.”^ And as in the case of Henry VIII., ev'-ry 
dark and brutal instinct of his character seemed to ac- 
quire fresh intensity as his life drew towards its close.^ 


' The feelings of Herod towards Mariamne^ who, as a MaoeabsBan 
princess, had far more right to the sovereignty than himself, were not 
unlike those of Henry YU. towards Elizabeth of Tdfk, and in a less 
degree those of William III. towards Mary. Herod was well aware that 
he owed his sovereignty solely to the almighty Romans/’ Aristobulus 
was murdered at the age of eighteen, Hyrcanus at the age of eighty ; and 
he hated them alike for their popularity, and for their Maccabsean origin. 
More ghosts must have gathered round the dying bed of this gorgeous 
criminal ” than those which the fancy of Shakespeare has collected round 
the bed of Bichard III. 

* Jos. Antt, xvii. 11, § 2. * * * . 
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Hfidinted’ by' the spectres* of his murdered wife and 
murdered sons, agitated by the conflicting •furies of 
remoispe and blood, the .pitiless monster, as Josephus 
calls him, was seized in his last days by a black and 
bitter ferocity, which broke out against all with whom 
he came in'contact.^ • There is no conceivable difficulty 
in supposing that such a man — a savage barbarian with 
a. thin ve^er of coiTupt and superficial civilisation — 
would have acted in the exact manner which St. Matthew 
describes ; and the belief in the fact receives independent 
confirmation from various sources. “ On Augustus being 
informed,” says MaiTobius, “ that among the hoys under 
two years of age wkom>Herod ordered to be slain in Syria, 
his own son also had been slain,” “It is better,” said he, 
“ to be Herod’s pig {hv) than his son {viov).” ^ Although 
Macrobius is a late writer, and made the mistake of 
supposing that ^erod’s son An^jater, who was put 
to death about the same time as the Massacre of the 
Innocents, had actually perished in that massacre, it is 
clear tliat the form in which he narrates the bon mot of 


' Jos. Anti. xvii. 6, § 5, niXaiva avrhv flpei iirl Tracriv i^aypiatvovffa : 
JB. J. i. 33, § 2, iTrr6r)To rip <p6$tp kcu wphs wuaay vrrotrolav “ Most 

miserable family, oven to the third generation, to be imbued so deep 
beyond any other in blood ; one steeped in the blood of infant martyrs, 
the other in that of John the Baptist, and the third who slew James the 
Apostle with the sword — all three conspicuous in the persecution of 
Christ.” (Williams, The Nativ. 132.) 

2 Saturnal. ii. 4, “ Augustus cum audisset, inter pueros, quos in Syria 
Herodes infra h'Bnatum (cf. Matt. ii. 16, a^rh Sierovs kuI Kardor^pca ; Vulg., 
** Sbhimatti ei infra”) interfici jussit, filmm quoqne ejm occisum, ait Melius, 
est Herodis porcum (dv) esse quam puemm (utb*/).” The pun cannot be 
preserved in English. Augustus meant that Herod’s pig, since, as a Jew, 
he could not eat it, would be safer than his son. Herod had to ask the 
Emperor’s leave before putting his sons to death ; and Antipater, whom he 
ordered to be executed only five days before his death, was the third who 
had undergone this fate. — Macrobius lived about A.D. 400, but he used 
early 4nat€firial8, and the pun is almost certainly historical. 
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Augustus points to some din» reminiscence- of this cruel 
slaughter^ 

Why then, it has been asked, does Josephus m^ke no 
mention of so infamous an atrocity ’ Perhaps because it 
was performed so secretly that he did not even kn6w of 
it. Perhaps because, in those terrible days, the murder 
of a score of children, in consequence of a transient 
suspicion, would have been regarded as an item utterly 
insignificant in the list of Herod/s murders.^ Perhaps 
because it was passed over in silence by Nikolaus 
of Damascus, who, writing in the true spirit* of those 
Hellenising courtiers, who wanted, to make a political 
Messiah out of a corrupt and blood-stained us.urper, 
magnified all his patron’s achievements, and concealed 

or palliated all his crimes.^ But the. more probable 

• 

' The probable number of tbe Innocents has been oxtraordinarlly 
exaggerated. An .ZEthiopian legend makes them 14,000! Cousidoring 
that Bethlehem was but a village of perhaps 2,000 inliabitants, we may 
safely hope that, even in all its boundaries, not more than twenty were 
sacrificed, and perhaps not half that number ; especially as the imh dierovs 
may mean (as Greswell sujjposes] " jtfst beyond the age of one year.” 

® Nikolaus was to Herod what Velleius Paterculus was to Tiberius. 
Josephus’s own opinion of the kind of men who wore Herod's criMiturcs 
and parasites may bo found in his Antt xvi. 5, § 4. As to Josephus, I'^s ov, n 
narrative is his worst condemnation, and De Quincey’s estimate of him 
{Works f vi- 272 — 275) is not too severe. His works betray some of the 
worst characteristics of the Oriental and the Pharisee. Ho may Lave 
omitted all mention of Christ out of sheer perplexity, although he certainly 
rejected His Mossiahship (Grig. c. Cels. i. 35). Nothing is more common 
in historians and biographer.s than the deliberate supiirossion of awkward 
and disagreeable facts. Justus of Tiberius, another couteiitporary historian, 
was also purposely reticent. Does any one doubt the murder of Crispus, 
because Eusebius takes no notice of it in his life of Cons^ntine ? But 
perhaps, after all, there is an allusion — though guarded and distant — to 
this crime, or at any rate to the circumstances which led to it, in the 
Antiquities of Josephus (xvi. 11, § 7 ; xvii. 2,§ 4), where it is narrated that 
Herod slew a number of Pharisees and others because they foretold “ how 
God had decreed that Herod’s government should cease, and his posterity 
should be deprived of iV* Possibly anotlier allusion (though out qi place) 
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reason is tliat Josephus, jwhom, in spite of all the 
immense literary debt which we owe to hinj, we can 
only Regard as a renegade and a sycophant, did not 
choose to make any allusion to facts which were even 
remotely connected with, the life of Christ. The single 
passage in which he .alludes to Him is interpolated, if 
not wholly Spurious, and no one can doubt that his 
silence on the subject of Christianity was as deliberate 
as it was dishonest.^ , 

But although Josephus does not distinctly mention 
the event, yet every single circumstance which he does 
tell us about this very period of Herod’s life supports its 
probability. At this. very time two eloquent Jewish 
teachers, Judas and Matthias, had incited their scholars 
to pull down the large golden eagle .which Herod had 
placed above the great gate of the Temple. Josephus 
connects this bold attempt with premature rumours of 
Herod’s death ; but Lardner’s conjecture that it may 
have been further encouraged by the Messianic hopes 
freshly Tfindled by the visit of the Wise Men, is by no 
means impossible. The attempt, however, was defeated, 
and Judas and Matthias, with forty of their scholars, 
were burned alive. With such crimes as this before 

may be found in xiv. 9, § 4, where we hear of a clamour against Herod, 
raised by The mothers of those who had been slain by him.” 

' This celebrated passage is as follows : — Antt xviii* 3, § 3 ; Tiyverat 
icari Tfivrov rhv aro<f>hs uA/p [fif y* ahrhv &tfSpa \4yttv xiph' 7^1 

irapaZ6l(av epAai/ rrtiTjrhs [SiSoorxaXas kvBp^Trwp rtcv 5€X0jU^i'flp|'] 

Ka\ voWohs lAv rS>v ’louSaiwv yroKKohs koX kirh toS ‘EWTjviKoG ['O 

Xpurrhs, oZros ^v."] Kai avrhv rwv vp^vv vap* <rravp^ 

4m'rirtp,r]K6Tos TliKdrov, 6bK ^iravcrapro oX yt npwrou avrhv kyawi^fravrts, l^l^<pdp7f 
yap avTOiS rplrijy rjpLepap TrdXtv {wp, rwv B^teov irpo<pvfra>p tavrd r* Kai 

&k\a fAvpla V€pl aifToO Baujuderia §ipf}Kdrwv.] Els tXri vv» rwv Xptamopap dvb 
rov^f d)vofia<rp,h<f)v ovk iv4\ivf rh ^dkov. The only Other alluslon to Jesus 
in Josephus is also of dubiouil authenticity {Antt xx. 9, § 1), where he 
calls James rhv *iT\aov toO ktyofidvov Xpifftou, 
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him on every page, Josepht^s might well have ignored 
the secret assassination of a few unweaned infants in a 
little village. Their blood was but a drop i^ that 
crimson river in which Herod was steeped to the very 
lips. 

It must have been very shortly after the murder, of 
the Innocents that Herod died. Only five days before his 
death he had made a frantic attempt at suicide, and had 
ordered the execution of his eldest son Antipater. Hia 
deathbed, which once more reminds us of Henry VIII., 
was accompanied by circumstances of peculiar horror, 
and it has been asserted that he .died of a loathsome 
disease,^ which is hardly mentioned in history, except. in 
the case of men who have been rendered infamous by an 
atrocity of persecuting zeal.® Ou his bed of intolerable 
anguish, in that splendid and* luxurious palace which he 
had built for himself under the palms of Jericho, swollen 
with disease and scorched by thirst — ulcerated externally 
and glowing inwardly with a “ soft slow fire ” — sur- 
rounded by plotting sons and plundering slaves, dfitesting 

' The morhus pedicularis, or phthiriasis. See Lactantius, De Moriihua 
persecuicmm.^ cap. xxxiii., where, describing the disease of Maxi nian in 
terms which would serve equally well to record what is told us of the 
death of Herod, he says, Percussit eum Heus insanabili plagA,, Nascitur 
ei ulcus malum in inferiori parte genitalium, serpitque latius .... 
proxima quaeque cancer invadit .... jam non longe peraicies 
aberat, et inferiora omnia corripuerat. Compntrescunt forinsecus ’vdscera, 
et^in tabem sedes tota dilabitur .... Yermes iiitus creaiitur. Odor 
it antem non modo per palatium, sed totam pen^'adit civitai^em.” There is 
more and worse, which I spate the reader, especially since it is very doubt- 
ful whether there is such a disease as the mofhus pediculaHs. There is 
a somewhat similar account of the deathbed of Henry YIII. in Forster s 
Essay on Popula/r Progress, “ Now Herod died the worst kind of death, 
suffering punishment for the shed blood of the children,” &c. {Mist, of 
Jos. the Carpentbr, ix.) 

® E.g.^ Antiochiis Epiphanes, Sylla, Maximian, Diocletian, Herod the 
Great, Herod Agrippa, the Duke of Alva, Henry 
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all and detested by all — longing for death as a release 
from his tortures, yet dreading it as the beginning ot 
worse terrors — stung by remorse, yet still unslaked with 
xnnrdOT — a horror to all around him, y£!t in his guilty 
consdence a worse terror to himself — 'devoured by the 
premature corruption of an anticipated grave — eaten of 
worms as thougli visibly smitten by the linger of Gods 
wrath after seventy years of successful villainy — ^tbe 
wretched old man, whom men had called the Great, lay 
in savage fren/y awaitmg his last hour.^ As he knew 
that noiift would shed one tear for him, he determined 
that they should shgd many lor themselves, and issued 
an order that, under* pain of death, the principal families 
in the kingdom and tlie chiefs of the tribes should come 
to Jericho. Tiny came, and then, shutting them in the 
hippodrome, he secretly commanded his sister Salome 
that at the moment of his death they should all be 
massacred. And ’so, choking as it were with blood, 
devising massacres in its very delirium, the soul of 
Herod passed forth into the night. 

In purple robes, with crown and sceptre and pre- 
cious stones, the corpse was placed upon its splendid 
bier, and accompanied with military pomp and burning 
incense to its grave in the Herodium, not far from the 

* The title first occurs in Jos. Antt. xvlii. 5, § 4. He was beginning the 
thirty- eighth year of his reign. It has been suggested tJiat “ thedyeat is 
a mistaken rendering of “ the elder.” “ Nur aiis ML-sForst iindniss eines 
Hebriusclien Ausdruckes;” cf. 'Ey/ems 6 ^i(yas [Antt. xviii. 8, § 4). Ewald 
{Gesch. iv. 473») thinks that the name may possibly have originated from 
coins, as Agrippa I. is called /Sao-iAcus fi4yas on a coin. In this case it 
may merely imply that he was not a more tetrarch, or ethnarch, but a* 
king of Palestine — just as Indian x>rincos call themselves Mahmajah, In 
any case, “L’epithete de grand que Thistoire lui a donneo est one tmhrf 
derision : sa grandeur consistait k otre un magnifique esclave, portant de% 
chaines d’qr ” (Munk, Palest^ 560), 
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place where Christ was boru. But the spell of the 
Herodian domimon was bro\en, and . the people saw how 
illusory liad been its glittering fascination. The day of 
Herod’s death was, as he had foreseen, observed* as a 
festifal. His will was disputed; his kingdom disinte- 
grated ; his last order was disobeyed ; his sons died for 
the most part in infamy and exile; the curse of Crod 
was on his house, and though, by ten wives and many 
concubines, he seems to have had nine sons and five 
daughters, yet within a hundred years the family of 
the hierodoulos of Ascalon had perished by .disease or 
violence, and there was no living descendant to per- 
petuate his name.^ 

If the intimation of Herod’s death ^ was speedily 
given to Joseph, the stay in Egypt must have been too 
short to influence in any the human development 
of our Lord. This may perhaps be the reason why 
St. Luke passes it Over in silence. • 

It seems to have been the first intention of Joseph 
to fix his home in Bethlehem. It was the c^ty of his 
ancestors, and was hallowed by many beautiful and 
heroic associations. It would have been easy to find a 
living ' there by a trade which must almost anywhere 
have supplied the simple wants of a peasant family. It 
is true that an Oriental rarely leaves his home, but wlien 
he has been compelled by circumstances to do so, he finds 
it comparatively easy to settle elsewhere. Having once 
been summoned to Bethlehem, Joseph might find a 
pQwerful attraction in the vicinity of the little town to 

^ Aiitipater, father of Herod, is said to have been a hierodoulos or 
servitor iu a temjjle of Apollo at Ascalon.,* Comi>ar 0 the rapid extinction 
of the sons of Philip the Pair. 

^ The plural reBviiKaan may he merely general, or it is perhaps a re- 
ference to Exod. iv. 19. 
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Jerusalem ; and the more so since it had recently been 
scene of such memorable circumstances. But, on his 
way, he was met by the news that Archelaus fuled in 
the r6ol*li of his father Herod.^ The people would only 
too gladly have got rid of the whole Iduma3an race ; at the 
wor^t they would have preferred Anti pas to Archelaus. 
But Augustus lu:id unexpectedly decided in favour of 
Archelaus who, tiiough younger than Anti pas, was the 
heir nominated by the last will of his father ; and as 
though anxious to show*that he was the true son of that 
father, Arcfhelaus, even before his inheritance had been 
confirmed by Eoman ^authority, ‘‘had,’’ as Josephus^ 
scornfully remarks, “'given to his subjects a specimen 
of his future virtue, by ordering a slaughter of 3,000 of 
his own countrymen at the Temple.” , It was clear that 
under such a government there could ‘be neither hope 
nor safety; and Joseph, obedient once more to an inti- 
mation of God’s will, seeking once' more the original 
home of himself and Mary, “turned aside into the parts 
of Galilee,” ^ where, in remote obscurity, sheltered by 

^ Matt. ii. 22. He was saluted “ king” hj tlio array, though he declined 
the title. Similarly Josephus gives the name of “kingdom” to the 
tetrarchy of Lysaiiias {B, J. ii. 11, § 5). Tht^ word seoras, however 

~if taken quite strictly— to show that the return from Egy 2 )t was very 
shortly after the flight thither ; for it was only during a short time after 
his father’s death that Archelaus sfrictly had the title of king (cf. Jos. 
B. /. ii. 1, § 1). Wlien he went to Rome for the confinnation of his title, 
Augusius only allowed him to be called ethnarch; but before this time 
his assujnptions of royalty, by sitting on a golden throne. &c., were actually 
}>art of Anti})ater’s* charges against him, and at this period Josejdms dis- 
tinctly oalJs hiiii the “king” (Antt. xvii. 9, § 2). It is remarkable 
iiear the Evangelists often seem to be to an inaccuracy, while yet closer 
inspection shows them t-o he, in those very points, minutely accurate. 

^ A iitt. xvii. 1 1 , § 2. Augustus afterwards banished him for his tyranny 
and msoloncc, and he died at Yienno in Gaul, A.D. 7 (id. 18, § 2). 

^ Matt. ii. 22, a»/€xci^p7}(rey, not returned,” but “retired.” The same 
word is used of the flight into Egypt (Matt. ii. 14). St. Luke (ii. 39) was 
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poverty and insignificance, the Holy Family might live 
secure under the sway of another son of Herod— the 
equally unscrupulous, but more indolent and indilferent 
Antipas. 

either unaware of the flight into Egypt, or jpassed it over as haying .no 
bearing on his subject. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE BOYHOOD OF JESUS. 

** Try to become little jfitli the Little One, that you may increase in 
stature with Him St. Bonaventura, Vita Christi, ix. 

haut degre de la pWection consiste a participer a Tenfance 
sacree de notre tres doux, tres humble, et tres obcissant Serviteur.” 
—St. Francois de Sales. * , 

• 

The physical geography of Palestine is, perhaps, more 
distinctly marked than that of any 'other country in the 
world. Along the shore of the Mediterranean runs the 
Shephel^h and the maritime plain, broken only by the 
bold spur of Mount Carmel ; parallel to this is a long 
range of hills, for the most part rounded and featureless 
in their character ; these, on their eastern side, plunge 
into the deep declivity of El Ghor, the Jordan valley; and 
beyond the Jordan valley runs the straight, unbroken, 
purple line of the mountains of Moab and Gilead. Thus 
the character of the country from north to south may be 
represented by four parallel bands — the Sea-board, the 
Hill country, the Jordan valley, and the Trans- Jordanic 
range. 

The Hill country, which thus occupies the space 
between the low maritime plain and the deep Jordan 
valley, falls into two great masses, the continuity of the 
low mountain-range being broken by the plain of Jezreel. 
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The southern mass of tho^ limestone hills formed the 
land of Judea ; the northern, the land of Galilee. 

Gdlil, in Hebrew, means, “a circle,” and th(? name 
was originally applied to the twenty cities in the circuit 
of Kedesh-ifaphtali, which Solomon gave to Hiram 
in return for his services in transporting tiinber, and to 
which Hiram, in extreme disgust, applied the name of 
Cabid, or “ disgusting.” ^ Thus it seems to have been 
always the destiny of Galilee to be despised ; and that 
contempt was likely to be fostered in the minds of the 
Jews from the fact that this district became, from very 
early days, the residence of a mixed population, and was 
distinguished as “Galilee of the Gentiles.”® Not only 
were there many Phoenicians and Arabs in the cities of 
Galilee, but, in the time of our Lord, there were also 
many Greeks, and the Greek language was currently 
spoken and rmderstood. 

The hills which form the northern limit of the plain 
of Jezreel run almost clue east and west from the Jordan 
valley to the Mediterranean, and their southern slopes 
were in the district assigned to the tribe of Zebulun. 

Almost in the centre of this chain of hills there i. 
a singular cleft in the limestone, forming the entrance 
to a little valley. As the traveller leaves the plain he 
will ride up a steep and narrow pathway, broidered with 
grass and flowers, through scenery which is neither 
colossal nor overwhelming, but infinitely beautiful and 
picturesque. Beneath him, on the right-hand side, the 

^ See 1 Kings ix. 13. In Hebrew the word Oahul has no meaning, 
but it seems to be put as an equivalent for a PhoBnician word to which this 
meaning is assigned. Josephus calls it xajSoAwi', and explains it oIm 
{A ntt viii. 5, § 3). 

^ Compare Judg. iv. 2, “ Harosheth of the Gentiles ; ” and Isa. ix. 1; 
Matt* iv. 15 i 1 Macc. v. 15 — 27- 
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Fale will' gradiiallj widejo^ until it becomes about a 
quarter of a mile in breadth. The basin of th& valley 
is di^ded by hedges of cacj^us into little fields and gar- 
dens, wljich, about the fall of the spring rains, wear an 
aspect of indescribable calm; and glow with a tint of the 
richest green.^ Beside the narrow pathway, at no great 
distance apart from each other, are two wells, and the 
women who draw water there are more beautiful, and 
the ruddy, bright-eyed ghepherd boys who sit or play by 
the well-sides, in their gay-coloured Oriental costume, 
are a happier, bolder, brighter-looking race than the 
traveller will have seon elsewhere. Gradually the valley 
ope.ns into a little natural amphitheatre of hills, sup- 
posed by some to be the crater of an extinct volcano; 
and there, clinging to the hollows of a hill, which rises 
to the height of some five* hundred feet above it, lie, 
‘'like a handful of pearls in a goblet of emerald,^’ the 
flat roofs and narrow streets of a little Eastern town. 
There is a small church; the massive buildings of a con- 
vent ; the tall minaret of a mosque ; a clear, abundant 
fountain ; houses built of white stone, and gardens scat- 
tered among them, umbrageous with figs and olives, 
and rich with the white and scarlet blossoms of oranire 

o 

and pomegranate. In spring, at least, everything about 
the place looks indescribably bright and soft ; doves 
murmur m the trees ; the hoopoe Hits about in ceaseless 
activity ; the bright blue roller-bird, the commonest and 
loveliest bird of Palestine, flashes like a living sapphire 

*An early pilgrim, Antoninus Martyr, speaks of Nazareth with a 
sincerity of entliusiasm wliicli many a modern traveller would echo. “ In 
civitate tanta est gratia mulierum Hehraearum ut inter Hebracas pulcriorcs 
non inveiiiautur, et hoe a S, Maria sibi coneessum dicunt .... 
Trovimla paradiso similis in tritico, in frugihus similis iEgypto, sed 
praecelUt iQ vino et oleo, pomis ac mello.” (Quoted by Caspari, p. 53.) 
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over fields which are Camelled with ihntimerable 
flowers#' And that little town is En Ndzirah, jN'azareth,^ 
where the Son of God, the Saviour of mankind,, spent 
nearly thirty years of His mortal life. It was, in fact, 
His native village. His home for all but three or four 
years of His life on earth ; the- village which lent its 
then ignominious name to the scornful title written upon 
His cross ; the village from which He did not disdain to 
draw His appellation when He spake in vision to the 
persecuting Saul.® And along the narrow mountain- 
path which I have described. His feet must have often 
trod, for it is the only approach *by which, in returning 
northwards from Jerusalem, He could have reached flie 
home of His infancy, youth, and manhood. 

What was His manner of life during those thirty 
years ? It is a question which the Christian cannot help 
asking in deep reverence, and with yearning love ; but 
the words in which the Gospels answer it are very calm 
and very few. 

Of the four Evangelists, St. John, the beloved 
disciple, and St. Mark, the friend and “ son ” of St. 
Peter,® pass over these thirty years in absolute, unbroki n 
silence. St. Matthew devotes one chapter to the risit 
of the Magi, and the Flight into Egypt, and then pro- 

^ Nazareili is not mentioned in tlio Old Testament; unless it bo identioal 
with Sarid, wiiich is mentioned as ilio border of the inlieritaiice of Zobuluii 
in Josh. xix. 10, 12. The i>ositiou aceuraiely corresponds, but it is pliilo- 
iogically difficult to suppose that Nazareth is a corruftiou— as some have 
snggestod — of En Sarid (the fountain or spring of Sarid). It has been 
more usually connected with Nctser (a branch), and perhaps in allusion to 
this St. Jerome compares it to an opening rose, and calls it “ the flower 
of Galileo.’* It is not once mentioned by Josephus. 

2 John xix. 19 ; Luke ii. 51 ; Acts xxii. 8. 

3 “ Marcus, my son ” (1 Pet* v. 13). Papias, quoted by Eusebius, says 

of Mark, nirpov y^uoiJi4pos aKpijSws ou fievTOi ra 

M Tov XpLfftov ^ ^ irpaxBivro. (Eist Ecc. iii. 40). 
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C0ti4s to the preaching of the Baptist. St. Luke alone, 
aiier describing the incidents which marked iihe pre- 
sentation in the Temple, preserves for us one inestimable 
anecdote»of the Saviour’s boyhood, and one inestimable 
verse 'descriptive of His growth till He was twelve years 
old. And that verse .contains nothing for the gratifi- 
cation of our curii.isity ; it furnishes us with no details 
of life, no incidents of adventure ; it tells us only how, 
in a sweet and holy c,hildhood, “the child grew and 
waited strong in spirit, filled with wisdom, and the grace 
of God was upon Him.” To this period of His life, too, 
we may apply the subsequent verse, “And Jesus in- 
creased in wisdom and stature, and in favour with God 
and man.” His development was a strictly human 
development. He did not come into the world endowed 
with infinite knowledge, but, as St. Luke tells us, “He 
gradually advanced in wisdom.”^ .He was not clothed 
with infinite power, but experienced the weaknesses and 
imperfections of humnn infancy. He grew as other 
children ‘ grow, only in a childhood of stainless and 
sinless beauty — “ as the flower of roses in the spring of 
the year, and as lilies by the waters.”^ 

There is, then, for the mo.st part a deep silence 
in the Evangelists respecting this period; but what 
eloquence in their silence ! May we not find in their 
very reticence a wisdom and an instruction more 
profound than if they had filled many volumes with 
minor details r* 

In the first place, we may see in this their silence a 

* Luke ii. 52, irpoeKorre ffopla, Cf. Heb. V. 8, Sp ^iraOe. 

Comp, Elcclus. XXXIX. 13, 14, “ Heurkeii uiito me, ye lioly cbildreUi 
and bud foi-tli as a rose {growing by the brook of the field : and give ye a 
sweet savour as frankincense, and flourish as a lily, and send forth a smell, 
and sing a song of praise.” ^ 
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signal and striking confirmation of their faithfulness. 
We may learn from it that they desired to tell the 
simple truth, and not to construct an astonishing or 
plausible narrative. That Christ should haije* passed 
thirty years of His brief life in the deep obscurity of a 
provincial village ; that He should have been brought up 
not only in a conquered land, but in its most despised 
province ; not only in a despised province, but in its 
most disregarded valley that during all tho.se thirty' 
years the ineffable brightness of His divine nature 
. should have tabernacled among us, “ in a tent* like ours, 
and of the same material,” unnoticed and unknown ; 
that during those long years there should have been, no 
flash of splendid circumstance, no outburst of amazing 
miracle, no “ sevenfold chorus of hallelujahs and harp- 
ing symphonies” to annouftce, and reveal, and glorify 
the coming King— this is not what w'e should have 
expected — not what would have been likely to 

imagine or to invent. 

We should not have expected it, but it was* so; and 
therefore the Evangelists leave it so ; and the very fact 
of its contradicting all that we should have imagined, 
is an additional proof that so it must have been. An 
additional proof, because the Evangelists must inevi- 
tably have been — as, indeed, we know that they ivere — 
actuated by the same a priori anticipations as ourselves ; 
and had there been any glorious circumstances atten,ding 
the boyhood of our Lord, thfey, as honest witnesses, 
would certainly have told us of them ; and had they not 
been honest witnesses, they would — if none such occurred 
in reality — have most certainly invented them. But 

‘ The terms of Isa. ix. 1, 2, show in what estimalion Galilee waa held. 
Eeim also refers to Jos, Antt, xiiL 12, § 1 j xiv. 9, § 2. 
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man's ways are not as G#d's ways; and because the 
truth which, by their very silence, the Evangelists record, 
is a.il^velation to us of the ways of God, and not of man, 
therefore it contradicts what we should have invented; 
it disappoints what, without further enlightenment, we 
should have desired. . But, on the other hand, it fulfils 
the ideal of anch fit prophecy, ‘‘ He shall grow up before 
him as a tender plant, and as a root out of a dry 
ground;'' and it is jn accordance with subsequent 
allusion, He made Himself of no reputation, and took 
upon Him the form of a servant." ^ 

We have only tp» turn to the Apocryphal Gospels, 
and we shall find how widely diflerent is the false 
human ideal from the divine fact. There we shall see 
how, following •their natural and ifnspiritual bent, the 
fabulists of Christendom, vTliether heretical or orthodox, 
surround Christ's bovliood with a blaze of miracle, make 
it portentous, terror- striking, unnatural, repulsive. < It 
is surely an astonishing proof that the Ev^angelists 
were guided by tlu^ Spirit of God in telling how He 
lived in whom God was revealed to man, when we 
gradually discover that no profane, no irreverent, even 
no imaginative hand can touch the sacred outlines of 
that divine and perfect picture without degrading and 
distorting it. Whether the Apocryjdial writers meant 
their legends to he accepted as history or as fiction, it is 
at least certain that in most cases they meant to weave 
around the brows of Christ a garland of honour. Yet how 
do their stories dwarf, and dishonour, and misinterpret 

^ Isa. Hii. 2 ; Phil. ii. 7. — Tho Apocryphal Gos])ols arc for the most part 
mere worthless Hagadoth, in glorification (1) of the birth and virginily 
of Mary, (2) of the childhood, and (3) of the passion of our Lord. They 
were widely spread in the East, and traces of them may bo found in the 
Koraji (D’lierbelot, BibL Orient 499). 
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Him! How infinitely superior is^the noble*. simplicity 
of that ^evangelic silence to all the theatrical displays 
of childish and meaningless omnipotence with /which 
the.Protevangelium, and the Pseudo^Iatthew, W the^ 
Arabic Gospel of the Infancy are full P They meant to 
honour Christ; but no invention ca/i honour Him; he 
who invents about Him degrades Him ; he mixes the 
weak, imperfect, erring fancies of man with the unap- 
proachable and awful purposes of God. Tlie boy Christ 
of the Gosj^els is simple and sweet, obedient and humble ; 
He is sul)ject to His parents ; He is occupied solely with 
the quiet duties of His home and* of His age; He loves 
all men, and all men love the pure, and gracious, .and 
noble child. Already He knows God as His Father, and 
the favour of God falls on Him softly as the morning 
sun-light, or the dew of heaven, and plays like an in- 
visible aureole round His infantine and saintly brow. 
Unseen, save in the beauty of heaven, but yet covered 
with silver wings, and with its feathers like gold, the 
Spirit of God descended like a dove, and rested from 
infancy upon the Holy Child. 

But liOAV diflerent is the boy Christ of the New 
Testament Apociypha! He is mischievous, petulant, 
forward, revengeful. Some of the marvels told of Him 
are simply aimless and puerile — as when He carries the 
spilt water in His robe; or pulls the short board to 
the requisite length ; or moulds sparrows of clay, and 
then claps His hand to make them fly ; or throws all the 
cloths into the dyer’s vat, and then draws them out each 

' “ Caveat omnia apocrypha. Sciat multa his admixta vitiosa, et 
grandis e&se prudentiae aiirum^in luto quaerere” (Jer. Ep, ad Laetam, 
Pra^. ad Lih. Begg.) But, as a friend remarks, awum in luto quaerere 
is, in some sad senses, a business of life. 
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stained of* the requ^ite colour. But some are, on the 
contrary, simply distasteful and inconsiderate, as yrhen He 
vexes ^nd shames and silences those who wish to teach 
JSim; on rebukes Joseph; or turns His playmates into 
kids : 'and others are simply cruel and blasphemous, as 
when He strikes dead .with a curse the boys who offend 
or run against Him, until at last there is a storm of 
popular indignation, and Mary is afraid to let Him 
leave the house. In a^ careful search through all these 
heavy, tasteless, and frequently pernicious fictions, I can 
find but one anecdote in which there is a touch of feeling, 
or possibility of truth > and this alone I will quote because 
it is at any rate harmless, and it is quite conceivable that 
it may rest upon some slight basis of traditional fact. It 
is from the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy, and runs as 
follows : ^ — 

“ Now in the month of Adar, Jesus assembled the 
hoys as if He were'' their king; they strewed their gar- 
ments on the ground, and He sat upon them. Then they 
put on His head a crown wreatlied of flowers, and, like 
attendants waitmg upon a king, they stood in order 
before Him on His right hand and on His left. And 
whoever passed that way the boys took him by force, 
crying, ‘Come hither and adore the King, and then 
proceed upon thy way.’ ” 

Yet I am not sure that the sacredness of the 
evangelic silence is not rudely impaired even by so 
simple a fancy as this : for it was in utter stillness, in 

prayerfulndss, in the quiet round of daily duties like 

Moses in the wilderness, like David among the sheep- 


' Cap. 41 I quote the translation of Mr. B. Harris Oowper, whose 
^wable volume Im placed the Apocryphal Gospels within Jy roach of 
all refers, unlearned as well as learned. ^ 
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folds, like Elijah among the tenjis of the* Bedawin, 
like Jeuemiah in his quiet home at Anathoth, like 
Amos in the sycamore groves of Tekoa— that the boy 
Jesus prepared Himself, amid a hallowed obsqnrity, foii 
His mighty work on earth. His outward life w'as the 
life of all those of His age, and station, -and place of 
birth. He lived as lived the other children of peasant 
parents in that quiet town, and in great measure as 
they live now. He who has seeja the children of Naza- 
reth in their red caftans, and bright tunics of silk or 
cloth, girded with a many-coloured sash, and ‘sometimes 
covered v/ith a loose outer jackehpf white or blue — he 
who has watched their noisy and merry games, .and 
heard their ringing laughter as they wander about the 
hills of their littld native vale, or play in bands on the 
hill-side beside their sweet and abundant fountain, may 
perhaps form some . conception of how Jesus looked and 
played when He too was a child. And the traveller who 
has followed any of those children — as I have done — to 
their simple homes, and seen the scanty furniture, the 
plain but sweet and wholesome food, the uneventful, 
happy patriarchal life, may form a vivid conception oi 
the manner in which J esus lived. Nothing can be plainer 
than those houses, with the doves sunning themselves 
on the white roofs, and the vines wreathing about them. 
The mats, or carpets, are laid loose along the walls; shoes 
and sandals are taken off at the threshold ; from the 
centre hangs a lamp which forms the only ornament of 
the room ; in some recess in the wall is placed the wooden 
chest, painted with bright colours, wliich contains the 
books or other possessions of the family; on a ledge that 
runs round the wall, within easy reach are neatly rolled 
up the gay-coloured quilts, which serve as beds,, and on 
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the same ledge* are ranged the earthen vessels for daily 
nse ; near the door stand the large common water-jars 
of red\3lay with a few twigs and green leaves — often of 
aromatic shrubs — ^thrust into their orifices to keep the 
water cool. At meal-time a painted wooden stool is 
placed in the -centre of the apartment, a large tray is put 
upon it, and in the middle of the tray stands the dish 
of rice and meat, or lihbdn, or stewed fruits, from which 
all help themselves in cpmmon. Both before and after 
the meal the servant, or the youngest member of the 
family, pours water over the hands from a brazen ewer 
into a brazen bowl. /So quiet, so simple, so humble, 
so uneventful was the outward life of the family of 
Nazareth.^ 

Tlie reverent •devotion and brilli'ant fancy of the 
early medijeval painters have elaborated a very different 
picture. The gorgeous pencils of a Griotto and a Fra 
Angelico have painted the Virgin and her Child seated 
on stately thrones, upon floors of splendid mosaic, under 
canopies of blue and gold ; they have robed them in 
colours rich as the hues of summer or delicate as the 
flow^ers of sjiring, and fitted the edges of their robes with 
golden embroidery, and clasped them with priceless gems.^ 
Far difterent was the reality. When Joseph returned 


' Some of these f ad s have been exquisitely represented by Mr. Holman 
Hunt in his truly noble picture, “ The Shadow of Heath.'’ The above 
paragraphs were, however, written before I had seen the picture. Headers 
of this book may be interested to know that it was in Palestine, and at the 
author’s request, that Mr. Holman Hunt sketched iho two engramngs which 
adorn it. It is not often that a chance traveller gets the opportunity, as I 
was fortunate enough to do on several occasions, of seeing the every-day 
home life and meals of the inhabitants. 

^ As early as 1679 a monograph was written by Rohr, Pictor errans m 
Hist Sacra; and in 1689, by Hilscher, Be errorthus jpictornm circa Nativ, 
Christi,^ . 
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to Nazareth he knew well that they were going into 
seelnsion well as into safely ; and that the life of the 
Virgin and the Holy Child would be spent, not in? the 
full light of notoriety or wealth, but in secr§(?y,^ in 
poverty, and in manual toil. • 

Yet this poverty was not pauperism; there was nothing 
in it either miserable or abject ; it was sweet, simple, con- 
tented, happy, even- joyous. Mary, like others of her 
rank, would spin, and cook food, and go to buy fruit, and 
evening by evening visit the fountain, still called after 
her “ the Virgin’s fountain,” with her pitcher orearthen- 
■wape carried on her shoulder or her. head. Jesus would' 
play, and learn, and help His parents in their daily tasks, 
and visit the synagogues on the Sabbath days. “ It is 
written,” says Luther, “that there was once a pious godly 
bishop, who had often earnestly prayed that God would 
manifest to him what Jesus had done in His youth. 
Once the bishop had a dream to this elfect. He seemed 
in his sleep to see a carpenter working at his trade, 
and beside him a little boy who was gathering up chips. 
Ihen came in a maiden clothed in green, who called 
them both to come to the meal, and set porridge before 
them. All this the bishop seemed to see in his dream, 
himself standing behind the door that he might not be 
perceived. .Then the little boy began and said, ‘ Why 
does that ipan stand there ? shall he not also eat with us ?’ 
And this so frightened the bishop that he awoke.” “Let 
this be what it may,” adds Luther, “a true liistoryor a 
fable, I none the less believe that Christ in His child- 
hood and youth looked and acted like other children, 
yet without sin, in fashion like a man.”^ 

^ vii. 3 — 5. Work in Galilee is there called work ip Kpvrr^. 

Bonaventura, Vit Ckristi, xii “Fancy yoa see Him busied 
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St. Mattliew tells us, that in the settlement of the 
Holy Family at Nazareth, was fulfilled that which was 
spoken by the prophets, “He shall be called a Naza- 
Tene.”'^It is well known that no such passage occurs in 
any extant prophecy. If the name implied a contemp- 
tuous dislike — as may be inferred from the proverbial 
question ol' Nathauael. “ Can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth ? — then St. Matthew may be summing up in 

that expression the various prophecies so little under- 
stood by his nation, which pointed to the Messiah as a 
man of sbrrows. And certainly to this day “ Nazarene ” 
has continued to bg a term of contempt. The Tal- 
mudists always spe'ak of Jesus as “Ha-nozeri;” Julian 
is said to have expressly decreed that Christians should 
be called by the Jess honourable appellation of Galilaeans ; 
and to this day the Cliristians of Palestine are known 
by no other title than Nusara.® But the explanation 
which refers St. Matthew’s allusion to those passages 
of prophecy in which Christ is called “ the Branch ” 
(netser seems far more probable. The village may 
have derived this name from no other circumstance 
than its abundant foliage ; but the Old Testament 
is full of proofs that the Hebrews — ^who in philo- 
logy accepted the views of the Analogists — attached 

with His parents in the most servile work of their little dwelling. Did 
Ho not lielp them in sotting out the frugal board, arranging the simple 
sleeping-roon^, pay, and in other yot humbler ofiices ?” 

1 Perhaps in this question, and in the citation of St. Matthew,, there 
may he a play upon the possible derivation of the name from Nazora 
“ despicable.” 

^ In the singular, Hnsr^-ny. On the supposed edict of Julian, see Gibbon, 
ii. 312 (ed, Mllman). If wo ever passed a particularly Unconditioned 
village in Palestine, my Mohammedan dragoman always rejoiced if he 
could assure me that the inhabitants were not Moslim but Nusarar^hich 
he rarely lost an opportunity of doing. Cf. Acts xx.viii, 22. 
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immense and mystical impqrtance to mere resemblances 
in the sound of words. To mention but one single 
instance, tbe first chapter of the prophet Micah# turns 
almost entirely on such nr.erely external similg,fitie8 in 
what, for lack of a better term, I can only call the physio- 
logical quantity of sounds. St. Matthew, a Hebrew of 
the Hebrews, would without any hesitation have seen 
a prophetic fitness in Christ’s residence at this town of 
.Gralilee, because its name recalled the title by which He 
was addressed in the prophecy of Isaiah.^ 

“Shall the Christ come out of Galilee ?’’ 'asked the 
wondering people. “ Search and look !’’ said the llabbis 
to Nicodemus, “ for out of Galilee ariseth no prophet ” 
(John vii. 41, 52). It would not have needed very 
deep searching on looking to find tliat these words 
were ignorant or false ; for, ‘not to speak of Barak the 
deliverer, and Elon the judge, and Anna the prophetess, 
three, if not four, of the prophets — 'and those prophets 
of the highest eminence, Jonah, Elijah, Hosea, and 
Nahum — had been born, or had exercised mucli'of their 
ministry, in the precincts of Galilee.® And in spite of 

' Isa. xi. 1. Tsemach, the word used in Jer. xxiii. 5 ; Zecli. iii. 8, &(\ also 
means “ Branch.^’ Hitzif?, with less probability, supposed St. Mattliew to 
allude to Isa. xlix. 6 (Il(*b.). The ex^danation of the passage as = Na^Voroy, 
a Nazarite, is philologicallj^ erroneous and historically false ; but soiuethiiig 
may be said for the derivation from nodevy “protecting,” so that “he who 
calls Jesus Nazareno shall, against his will, call Him ^my Saviour,’ ‘my 
Protector ’ ” (Bp. Alexander, Ideas of the Gospels, p. 6). — The vague S(a 
rwv 7rpo(py]'TS>v of Matt. ii. 23 perhaps admits of more than one reference and 
explanation. Por a fuller disquisition on the principles of the explana- 
tion offered in the text I must refer to my Chapters on. Language (second 
edition), pp. 229 — 247, in which I have attempted to illustrate this difficult 
and interesting subject. 

2 Jonah was of Gath-hepher (2 Kings xiv. 25), a town of Zebulun (Josh, 
xix. 10, 13) ; Hosea is said to have been of Issachar, and was a Northern 
prophet; Elkosh, the birthplace of Nahum, was probably in Galilee (Jer. 
ad Nah. i. 1) ; lliisbe, the supposed birthplace of Elijah, was believed to 
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th.e supereilious contempt with which it was regarded, 
the little town of Nazareth, situated as it was in a 
healthy and secluded valley, yet close upon the confines 
of great ^lations, and in the centre of a mixed population, 
was eminently fitted to be the home of our Saviour’s 
childhood, the scene of that quiet growth “ in wisdom, 
and stature, and ftvour with God and man.”^ 

be in Naplitliali (Tobit i. 2, but it is exceedingly uncertain whether 
wriD may not mean “the stranger, from the strangers^’) — at any 
rate, Elijah’s main ministry was in Galilee; Elisha was of Abel-meliolah, 
in the Jordan valley. To get over such flagrant carelessness in the 
taunting question of the Jews, some have proposed to give a narrower 
significance to the name Galilee, and make it mean only Upper Galileo, 
for the limits of which see Jos. B. J. iii. 3, § 1. Among other great names 
connected with Galilee, Keim mentions the philosopher Aristobulus (of 
Paneas), the Scribe Nithai of Arbola, Alexander Jannaeus, Judas the 
Gaulonite, and John ^f Giscala {Gesch. Jes, i. 31*7). A legend mentioned 
by Jerome also connects the family gi St. Paul with Giscala (Jer, Be Vvr» 
Illuatr. 5). 

^ Luke ii. 52. Cf. Prov. iil 4 ; Ps. cxi. 10 ; 1 Sam. ii. 26. 



CHAPTER VI. 

JESUS IN THE TEMPLE. 

“ Omnes venit salvare, infantes, et parvulos, et pueros, ei juvenes, et 
senioros ; ideo per omnem venit aetatem.” — Iren. Adv. Haeres, iii. 18. 

• 

Even as there is one hemisphere of *thc lunar surface on 
which, in its entirety, no human eye has ever gazed, 
while at the same •time the moon’s lih];|itions enable us 
to conjecture of its general character and appearance, so 
tliere is one large portion of our Lord s life respecting 
which there is no full record ; yet sdcli glimpses are, as 
it were, accorded to us of its outer edge, that from these 
we are able to understand the nature of the whdie. 

Again, when the moon is in crescent, a few bright 
points are visible tlirough the telescope upon its unillu- 
minated part; those bright points are mountain peaks, 
so lofty that they catch the sunlight. One such point of 
splendour and majesty is revealed to us in the otherwise 
unknown region of Christ’s youthful years, and it is 
sufficient to famish us with a real insight into that entire 
portion of His life. In modern language ^^'e should call 
it an anecdote of the Saviour’s confirmation. * 

The age of twelve years was a critical age for a 
Jewish boy. It was the age at which, according to 
Jewish legend, Moses had left the house of Pharaoh’s 
daughter; and Samuel had heard the Voice which sum- 
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moned him ix) the prophettc office ; and Solomon had 
given the judgment which first revealed his possession 
of wfsc^pm ; and Josiah had first dreamed of his great 
reform. * At this age a boy of whatever rank was obliged, 
by the injunction of the Ral)bis and the custom of his 
nation, to le'arn a trade for his own support. At this 
age he was so liir emancipated from parental authority 
that his parents could no longer sell him as a slave.. 
At this age he became a hen hat-torah, or “ son of the 
Law.” TJp to this age he w'as called kaion, or “ little 
henceforth he was ffadol, or “ grown up,” and was treated 
more as a man ; hon£hforth, too, he began to wear the 
t.ephillin,Gt “phylacteries,” and was presented by his father 
in the synagogue on a Sabbath, which was called from 
this circumstamJe the shnhhath lepliUlhi. hfay, more, 
according to one Rabbinical treatise, the Sepher Gilguhm., 
up to this age a boy only possessed the nephesh, or 
animal life ; but henceforth he began to acquire the 
Tuacli, or spirit, whicli, if his life were virtuous, would 
develop, at the age of twenty, into the nisliema, or reason- 
able soul.'^ 

This period, too — the completion of the twelfth year^ 
— formed a decisive epoch in a Jewish boy’s educa- 

■ Pol. 40, 1. Sopp is my anthority for these particulars. Those 
roughly cori'espond to Philo’s division of life into tho ?{is, ixput 

re\eiuats, and a/tfti;, or ire'pos This incident, preserved for us by 

St. Luke, is of inestimablo value as discountouancmg that too-provalent 
Apollinarian hereSy wliich denies to Christ the possession of a human soul 
(roSi), and givej Him only tho Arf-yos in lieu of it. It is as much the objiict 
ot the Gospels to reveal to us that He tras rthim (man), as that Ho was 
&\7,e!is (God). (Soe Hooker, Eccl. Pol. i 614, od. Keble.)— It should be 
o served ^ that the word used iu Luke ii. 40 is 7 r\))poua«rcy, implyitig a 
emme of growth in wisdom, not implying a fijiished and 

permaiiCTit result. 

^ eras nvwniKarou (Jo&. Antt. il. 9, S 6 * V 10 $4) the 

instanees’of Moses and Samuel. (Keim, i. 416.) ’ ' ’ ^ ' 
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tion. According to Juda b*en Tema/ at five he was to 
study th!fe Scriptures (Mikm), at ten the Mishna, at 
thirteen the Talmud ; at eighteen he was to ni^^rry, at 
twenty to acquire riches, at thirty strength, at forty 
prudence, and so on to the end. Nor must we forget, in 
considering this narrative, that fhe Hebrew race, and, 
indeed, Orientals generally, develop with a precocity 
unknown among ourselves, and that boys of twelve 
(as we learn from Josephus) COuld and did fight in 
battle, and that, to the great detriment of the face, it is, 
to this day, regarded as a marriageable age among the 
Jews of Palestine and Asia Minor.* 

Now it was the custom of the parents of our L'ord 
to visit J erusalem every year at the feast of the Pass- 
over. Women were, indeed, not mentioned in the law 
which required the annual presence of all males at the 
three great yearly feasts of Passover, Pentecost, and 
Tabernacles ; but Mary, in pious observance of the rule 
recommended by Hillel,'-^ accompanied her husbapd every 
year, and on this occasion they took with them the boy 
Jesus, who was beginning to be of an age to assume the 
responsibilities of the Law. We can easily imagine 
how powerful must have been the influence upon His 
human development of this break in the still secluded 
life ; of this glimpse into the great outer world ; of this 
journey through a land of which every hill and every 
village teemed with sacred memories ; of this first ‘visit 
to that Temple of His Father which was, associated 
with so many mighty events in the story of the kings 
His ancestors and the prophets His forerunners. 

^ Tirke Ahhuth, v. 21. 

2 Caspari, p. 6 k — “ Pasclia femiuarum est arbitrarium ” {Kiddushin, 
f.61,3). (Sepp.) ‘ • 
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Nazareth lies from Jerusalem at a distance of about 
eigh^ miles, and, in spite of the intense and jealous 
hostilii^ of the Samaiitans, it is probable that the vast 
caravan of Galilean pilgrims on their way to the feast 
would go by the most direct and the least dangerous 
route, which lay through the old tribal territories of 
Manasseh and Ephraim.^ Leaving the garland of hills 
which encircle the little town in a manner compared 
by St, Jerome to the* petals of an opening rose, they 
would descend the narrow flower-bordered limestone 
path into the great plain of Jezrcel. As the Passover 
i'alls at the end of March and the beginning of April, the 
(.^oilntry would be wearing its brightest, greenest, love- 
liest aspect, and the edges of the vast cornfields on either 
side of the road through tfre vast plain would be woven, 
like the High Priest’s robe, with the blue and purple and 
scarlet of iunumeuable flowers.^ Over the streams of 
that ancient river, the river Kishon — past Shunem, re- 
calling ^nemories of Elisha as it lay nestling on the 
southern slopes of Little Ilermon — past royal Jezreel, 
with the sculptured sarcophagi that alone bore witness 
to its departed splendour — past the picturesque outline 
of bare and dewless Gilboa — past sandy Taanach, with 
its memories of Sisera and Barak — past Megiddo, where 
He might first have seen the helmets and broadswords 
and eagles of the Eoman legionary — ^the road would lie 
to En-Gunnkn, where, beside the fountains, and amid 


^ Two other routes were open to them : one by the sea-coast, past 
Oarmel and Ctesarea to Joppa, and ^o across the plain to Jerusalem; the 
other to Tiberias, and then on the eastern bank of the Jordan to the fords 
of Bethabara. Both of these routes were longer, less frequented, and 
more liable to the attacks of roving bands. 

® It was at this time of year that the author visited in 1870 the scenes 
he is kcre describing. In the year A.D. 8 the Passover began on April 8. 
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tlie shady and lovely gardens wliicli still • mark the 
spot, thgy would probably have halted for their first 
night’s rest. Next day they would begin to ascend tlie 
mountains of Manasseh, and crossing the "Drowning 
Meadow,” as it is now called, and winding through the ■ 
rich fig-yards and olive groves that fill the valleys of that 
district, they would leave upon the right the hills which, 
in their glorious beauty, formed the “ crown of pride ” 
of which Samaria boasted, bul; which, as the prophet 
foretold, should be as a “ fading flower.” Their second 
encampment would probably be near Jacob’s well, in the 
beautiful and fertile valley between Ebal and Gerizim, 
and not far from the ancient Shechem. A third day’s 
journey would take them past Shiloh and Gibeah of 
Saul and Bethel to Beeroth; aud from the pleasant 
springs by which they would there encamp a short 
and easy stage would bring them in sight of the towers 
of Jerusalem. The profane plumage of the eagle-wings 
of Rome was already overshadowing the Holy City ; 
but, towering above its walls, still glittered the great 
Temple, with its gilded roofs and marble colonnades, 
and it was still the Jerusalem of which royal David 
sang, and for which the exiles by the waters of Babylon 
had yearned with such deep emotion, when they took 
their harps from the willows to wail tlie remorseful 
dirge that they would remember her until their right 
hands forgot their cunning. Who shall fathom the un- 
speakable emotion with which the boy Jesus gazed on 
that memorable and never-td-be-forgotten scene ? 

The numbers who flocked to the Passover from every 
region of the East might be counted by tens of thou- 
sands.^ There were far more than the city could by 
^ Josephus {Bell. Jud. ii. 1, § 3) calls them “ au innumerable multitude ; ” 
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any possibility accommodate^; and then, as now at Easter- 
time, vast numbers of the pilgrims reared for tl^emselves 
the little mccoth — booths of mat, and wicker-work, and 
interwo\en leaves, which provided them with a sufficient 
shelter for all their wants. The feast lasted for a week — 
a week, probably, of deep happiness and strong religious 
emotion ; and then, with their mules, and horses, and 
asses, and camels, the vast caravan would clear away 
their temporary dwellin^g-places, and start on the home- 
ward journey. The road was enlivened by mirth and 
music. They often beguiled the tedium of travel with 
the sound of drums a,nd timbrels, and paused to refresh 
themselves with dates, or melons, or cucumbers, and 
water drawn in skins and waterpots from every spring- 
ing well and mailing stream. The ’veiled women and 
the stately old men are gefterally mounted, while their 
sons or brothers, with long sticks in their hands, lead 
along by a string their beasts of burden. The boys and 
children sometimes walk and play by the side of their 
parents, tod sometimes, when tired, get a lift on horse 
or mule. I can find no trace of the assertion or con- 
jecture^ that the women, and boys, and men formed 
three separate portions of the caravan, and such is 
certainly not the custom in modem times. But, in any 

and in vi. 9, § 3, he mentions the very remarkable fact that Cestins, in 
order to give Nero some notion of the power of the eity, had asked the 
chief prtosts to coiyit the number of paschal lambs otforedat the Passover, 
and found that there were no less than 256,500 ! which (allowing a general 
average of rathA- more than ten to each lamb, whereas there were some- 
times as many as twenty) would make the number of worshippers no less 
than 2,700,200, exclusive of all foreigners, and all who were ceremonially 
unclean, &a The assertion that Agrippa rockoned 12,000,000 worshippers 
by counting the kidneys of the lambs offered, is one of the usual 
exaggerations. 

^ WMcli first occurs, I believe, in Bede. 
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case, among such a sea of hujpaan beingg, how easy would 
it be to Ipse one yoiing boy ! ^ ' 

The apocryphal legend says that on the journey 
from Jerusalem the boy Jesus left the cara^n and 
returned to the Holy City.® With far greater ;truth 
and simplicity St. Luke informs us that — iabsorbed in 
all probability in the rusli of new and elevating emo- 
tions — He “tarried behind in Jerusalem.'’’ A. day 
elapsed before the parents ^ discovered their loss ; this 
they would not do until they arrived at the place of 
evening rendezvous, and all day long they would be free 
from all anxiety, supposing that the Boy was v/ith some 
other group of friends or relatives in that long caravan. 
But when evening came, and their diligent inquiries'* 
led to no trace of Him, they would learn the bitter fact 
that He was altogether missihg from the band of return- 
ing pilgrims. The next day, in alarm and anguish — 
perhaps, too, with some sense of self-reproach that they 
had not been more faithful to their sacred charge — they 
retraced their steps to Jerusalem. The country was in 
a wild and unsettled state. The ethnarch Archelaus, 
after ten years of a cruel and disgraceful reign, had 


^ The incident constantly occurs to this day in the annual expeditions of 
the pilgrims to bathe in the fords of Jordan. At Easter I met hundreds 
of Mohammedan pilgrims streaming southwards to the “ Tomb of Moses.” 

^ Lange here particularises too much, both in assuming that there was 
a separate company of boys; and that “the Child — He knew not how — fell 
out of the train of . boys, and went on, led by the Spirit, meditating, longing, 
attracted, and carried along by His own infinite thoughts until He stood in 
the Temple, in the midst of the Habbis.” * 

® The proper reading of Luke ii. 43 is almost certainly of yoveis, which 
has, for dogmatic reasons, been dishonestly altered into *lco(T^(p Kal ri ni'fiTTjp 
adroC (see Lightfoot, Bev. of the New Testy p. 29). The place where they 
first halted might very well be, as tradition says, El Bkeh, the ancient 
Beeroth, about six miles north of Jerusalem, 

^ Luke ii, 44, kv^^4]rovv, , 
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recently ^en deposed by tiie Emperor, and banisbed to 
Vienne, in Gaul. The Eomans bad annexed tbe pro- 
vince over wbicb be bad ruled, and tbe introduction of 
tbeir s'^tem of taxation by Coponius, tbe first procu- 
rator} bad kindled tbe revolt wbicb, under Judas of 
Gamala and tbe Pharisee Sadoc, wrapped tbe whole 
country in a stc rm of sword and flame.^ This disturbed 
state of tbe political horizon would not only render 
their journey more difficult when once they bad left 
the shelter of the caravan, but would also intensify 
their clreS,d lest, among all the wild elements of warring 
nationalities which at such a moment were assembled 
about the walls of Jerusalem, their Son should have met 
with harm. Truly on that day of misery and dread 
must the sword have pierced through tbe virgin 
mother’s heart ! * 

Neither on that day, nor during the night, nor 
throughout a considerable part of the third day, did 
they discover Him, till at last they found Him in the 
place which, strangely enough, seems to have been 
the last where they searched for Him — in the Temple, 
“ sitting in the midst of the doctors, both hearing them 
and asking them questions; and all that heard Him 
were astonished at His understanding and answers.” 

The last expression, no less than the entire context, 
and all that we know of the character of Jesus and the 
nature of the circumstances, shows that the Boy was 
there to inqbire and learn— not, as the Arabic Gospel 
of the Infancy^ represents it, to cross-ey amine the 

'■ Tlieinsurroctionof Judas was A.D. 6— t.e.,only two years before this 
event. It will be seen (Exc. I. infr., “ The Date of Christ’s Birth ”) that 
A.U.C. 750 (B.O. 4) seems to me the almost certain date of the Nativity. 

* Ch. xlviii.— lii. Not of this kind was the wisdom in which lie grew. 

“ La sagesse dont il eat question, ce n’est pas la sagusse selou le monde, 
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doctors “eacli in turn” — ^not to expound the number 
of the spheres and celestial bodies, and their natures 
and operations — still less to' “explain pnysic» and 
metaphysics, hyperphysics and hypophysics”4^ All 
these are but the Apollinarian fictions of thoie who 
preferred their heretical and pseudo-reverential fancies 
of what was fitting, to the simple truthfulness with 
which the Evangelist lets us see that Jesus, like other 
children, grew up in gradual knowledge, consistently 
with the natural course of human development. He 
was there, as St. Luke shows us, in all humility and 
reverence to His elders, as an eager-hearted and gifted 
learner, whose enthusiasm kindled their admiration, and 
whose bearing won their esteem and love.^ All tinge 
of arrogance and forwardness was utterly alien to His 
character, which, from Hi^ sweet childhood upward, 
was meek and lowly of heart. Among those present 
may have been — white with the snows of well-nigh a 
hundred years — the great Hillel, one of the founders of 
the Masorah, whom the Jews almost reverence as a 
second Moses ; and his son the Eabban Simeon, who 


mais la sagesse selon Dieu. Co ii’ost ni cette philosophie superbe dont se 
vantait la Grdce, et qu’elle inculquait si soigneusement a la generation 
naissante ; ni cette prudence de la ^de, par laqiielle les enfaiits de ce siecle 
surpassent les enfants de la lumiere; ni cette instruction des livres que 
les bommes d’etude ramassent avec taut de travail; ni memo la con* 
naissance speculative do Dieu et des saints mysteres de sa Parole. II s’agit 
ici de cette sagesse si souvent louee dans les livres du^roi Salomon, dont 
la premiere le^on est, ‘ Crains Dieu, et garde ses commandements/ ” 
(Adolphe Monod, Enfance de Jesus, p. 9.) * 

^ “llie Rabbis themselves said,” observes Stier, “that the word of 
God out of the mouths of children is to be received as from the mouth of 
the Sanhedrin, of Moses, of the Blessed God Himself” {Bammidhar 
Bahba, 14). (Stier, Words of the Lord Jesus, i. 20, E, Tr.) — Anything like 
forwardness in boys was peculiarly distasteful to the Jews {Abhoth, 
V. 12, 15). 
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thought so highly of sileuce ; and his grandson, the 
refined and liberal Gamaliel ; and Sharamai, Jiis greab 
rival,* a teacher who numbered a still vaster host of 
discipllll ; and Hanan, or Annas, son of Seth, His future 
judge*; and Boethus, the father-in-law of Herod; and 
Babha Ben. Butab, whose eyes Herod had put out ; 
and Nechaniah Ben Hiskanah, so celebrated for his 
victorious prayers; and Johanan Ben Ziicchai, who pre- 
dicted the destruction of the Temple ; and the wealthy 
Joseph of Arimathea ; and the timid but earnest Nico- 
demus ; and the youthful Jonathan Ben TJzziel, who 
subsequently wrote tlic celebrated Chaldee paraphrase, 
and. was held by his contemporaries in boundless honour J 
But though none of these might conjecture Who was 
before them — and though hardly one of them lived to 
believe on Him, and some ’to oppose Him in years to 
come — which of them all would not have been charmed 
and astonished at a glorious and noble-hearted Boy, in 
all the early beauty of His life, who, though He had 
never leilrned in the schools of the Babbis, yet showed 
so marvellous a wisdom, and so deep a knowledge in 
all thin^fs Divine ? ? 

^ Sepp, Lehen Jesii, i. § 17 ; but I do not pledge myself to the exactitude 
of liis coiijecturo iii ibis enumeration. For some furl her allusions to those 
Rabbis with Talmudic references to the traditions about them, see 
Etheridge’s Hebrew Literature, p. 38. In a b]as])homous Jewisli book, the 
Toldath Jeshu (which is not older than the thirteenth century, though 
Yoltaire supposec^it to belong to the first), Hillel and iShammai are repre- 
sented as having reproved Jesus for having come into tlie Temple with His 
head uncovereii Nothing whatever new or true respecting Jesus is to be 
learnt from the Talmud (see Excursus II. infr., “ Christ and Christians in 
the Talmud’'), and least of all from this sickening and worthless piece of 
blasphemy, wliich he who wills may road in Wagenseirs Tela Junea Satanae, 
1681. 

2 Incidents somewhat similar in their external circumstances were by 
no means unknown. They are narrated of R. EJiezer Ben Azaria, a 
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Here then — perhaps in the famous Lishcath hfiggaz^ 
zith, or “Hall of Squares — perhaps in the Ckanupth, or' 
“ Halls of Purchase,” or in one of the spacious chaftihers 
assigned to purposes of teaching^ which adjoiifed the 
Court of the Gentiles — seated, hut doubtless at the feet 
of His teachers, on the many-coloured mosaic which 
formed the floor, Joseph and Mary found the Divine 
Boy. Filled with that almost adoring spirit of reverence 
for the great priests and religioijs teachers of their day 
which characterised at this period the simple and pious 
Galilseans, they were awe-struck to find Him, calm and 
happy, in so august a presence.® ‘^hey might, indeed, 
have known that He was wiser than His teachers, and 
transcendently more great ; hut hitherto they had only 
known Him as tliS silent, sweet, obedient Child, and 
perhaps the incessant contact of daily life had blunted 
the sense of Plis awful origin. Yet ic is Mary, not 
Joseph, who alone ventures to address Him in the 
language of tender reproach. “ My child, wh}’' dost 
Thou treat us thus? see, Thy father and I were* seeking 
Thee with aching hearts.”® And then follows His 
answer, so touching in its innocent simplicity, so un- 


descendant in the tenth generation of Ezra ; and of E/. Ashe, the first 
compiler of the Babylonian Talmud. (Sepp. Lehen Jesiu uhi aupr.) Josoplnis 
(Fitci, 2), with the imperturbable egotism and naive self-complacency which 
characterised him, narrates how, when ho was about fourteen years of age, 
the chief priests and Rabbis at Jerusalem frequently visited him to hear 
the understanding with which he answered the most difi^eult questions on 
the hiddoxyneaning of the Law. ^ 

^ The Lishcath haggazzith was a basilica of hewn square stones (built 
B.0. 110 by Simon Ben Shetach), in which both priests and Sanheibin met, 
till they were transferred to the chamijoth. It opened both on the Court 
of the Priests and on that of the Gentiles. {Joma, 25 a; Shabbah, 15 a, in 
Ginsburg, s. v. “ Sanhedrin,” Kitto’s Cyclop.) 

^ The word is a strong one, i^fwxdyrio-aif (Luke ii. 4fS). 

® Luke ii 48, 6SuydfjL€yoi 
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fathomable in its depth of consciousness, so infinitely 
memorable as furnishing us with the first recorded words 
pf the Lord Jesus : 

“ is it that ye were seeking me ? ]}id ye not know 
that I must be about my Father s business?"^ 

This answer, so divinely natural, so sublimely noble, 
bears upon itself ihe certain stamp of authenticity. The 
conflict of thoughts which it implies; the half-vexed 
astonishment which it expresses that they should so 
little understand Him ; the perfect dignity, and yet the 
perfect humility which it combines, lie wholly beyond 
the possibility of invention. It is in accordance, too, 
with all His ministry — in accordance with that utterance 
to the tempter, “ Man shall not live by bread alone, but 
by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God,” and with that quiet answer to the disciples by 
the well of Samaria, “ My meat is to do the will of 
Him that sent me, and to finish His work.” Mary had 
said unto Him, “ Thy father,” but in His reply He 
recognises, and henceforth He knows, no father except 
His Father in heaven. In the “ Did ye not know,” He 
delicately recalls to them the fading memory of all that 
they did know; and in that “ I must,” He lays down 
the sacred law of self-sacrifice by which He was to walk, 
even unto the death upon the cross. 

“And they understood not the saying which He 
spake unto them.” They — even they— -even the old 
man who hdfd protected His infancy, and the mother 
who knew'the awful secret of His birth — understood 
not, that is, not in their deeper sense, the significance 

* iv T0?$ rovTrarpiSifiov, 8c. -rpiyiiaeriv (Lnke ii. 49). It might mean “in 
my father’s house j” but the other rendering is vrider and better Of 
1 Tim. iy. 16 ; Gen. xli. 51, L2X ' ' 
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of. those quiet words. Stijoige aud mournful com- 
mentary on the first recorded utterance of the youthtui 
Saviour, spoken to those who were nearest and dearest,, 
to Him on earth ! Strange, but mournfully pr<Jphetie 
of all His life : — “ He was in the world, and the world 
was made by Him, and the world knew Him not. He 
came unto His own, and His own received Him not.”^ 
And yet, though the consciousness of His Divine 
parentage was thus clearly present in His mind — though 
one ray from the glory of His hidden majesty had thus 
unmistakably flashed forth — in all dutiful simplicity 
and holy obedience “He went dqwn with them, and 
came to Nazareth, and was subject unto them.” 

^ John i. 10, 11. It shoul^l be rather “unto His own possessions 
ra ifjta), and His own people (oi tSm) received Him not.” 
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Kara rh Koivhif avdvrwv dvdpwvtop. — JuST. MART. Dldl. C. Tvyph, 83, 

s . ^ 

Suctt, then, is the solitary floweret ont of the wonderful 
enclosed garden of*the thirty years, plucked precisely 
thk'e where the swollen hud, at a distmctive crisis, 
hursts into flower.’’^ 

But if of the ^rst twelve years of His human life 
we have only this\ingle anecdote, of the next eighteen 
years of His life we possess no record whatever, save 
such as is implied in a single word. 

Th»fc word occurs in Mark vi. 3 : '‘Is not this iUe 
carpenter ^ 

^ Stior, i. 18. 

2 It is, no doubt, on dogmatical grounds that this was altered into “ the 
son of the caii^enter ” in the later MSS., though not in a singhi uncial. 
Some wore offended tlmt the Lord of All should have worked in the 
shop of a poor artisan ; bill, how alien to the true spirit of Christianity 
is this feeling of offence! Ongcn, indeed, says (c. Cels. vi. 36) that 
nowhere in the Gospels is Jesus himself called a carpenter; but this is 
prob 9 ,bly a mere slip of memory, or nuiy only prove h(jw early tlie Christians 
grew ashamed o# tlioir Divine Master’s condescension, and how greatly they 
needed the lessons wdiich it involves. That even “the c^arpen tor’s son” 
became a term of reproach among the Gentiles, is clear from the story of 
Libanius’s question to a Christian during Jidiau’s expedition into Persia, 
“What is the Carpenter’s Son doing now?'’ The Christian answered, “Ho 
is making a coifin ; ” and soon came the news of Julian’s death. The omis- 
sion of J oaqph‘s name in Mark vi. 3 has been universally accepted as an 
indication that he was dead ; otherwise we might suppose that something 
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We may be indeed thankful that the word remains, 
for it is fall of meaning, and has exercised a very noble 
and blessed influence over the fortunes of mankiijd*. It 
has tended to console and sanctify the estate of poverty ; 
to ennoble the duty of labour ; to elevate the entire con- 
ception of manhood, as of a condition whibh in itself 
alone, and apart from every adventitious circumstance, 
has its own grandeur and dignity in the sight of God. 

1. It shows, for instance, tliat not only during the 
three years of His ministry, but throughout thf^ v;hole of 
His life, our Lord was poor. In the cilies the carpenters 
would be Greeks, and skilled workmen ; the carpenter of a 
provincial village — and, if tradition be true, Joseph was 
“ not very skilful ” — can only have held a very humble 
position, and secured a very moderate competence. ^ In all 
ages there has been an exaggerated desire for wealth ; an 
exaggerated admiration for those who possess it ; an exag- 
gerated belief of its influence in producing or increasing 
the happiness of life ; and from these errors a flood of 
cares and jealousies and meannesses have devastated the 
life of man. And therefore Jesus chose voluntarily 
“ the low estate of the poor ” — not, indeed, an absorb- 


contemptuous was intended by only mentioning the mothor^s name (see 
Ewald, Gram, Arahica, ii. 4, note). For this reference I am indebted to 
Mr. 0. J. Monro. 

^ Arab. Gosp. Inf. xxxviii. Unfortunately, Pagan writers do not add 
one single fact to our knowledge of the life of Jesus (Tac. Ann. xy. 44 ; 
Piin. X. 97 ; Suet. Claud. 25 ; Lucian, Be Mort Pere^r. 11 ; Lamprid. 
Alex. Sev. 29, 43). A few passages in the Vera Hist, of the Pseudo- 
Lucian are probably meant to ridicule Gospel narratives, and a few 
passages in the Life of Apollonius of Tyana by Philostratus, and tlie Life 
of P^hagoras by Jamblichus — ^the cloudy romances of Pagan sophists ” 
— are perhaps intended by way of parallel. Jewish writers are just as 
barren. Josephus and Justus of Tiberias passed oyer the subject with 
obvious and unworthy reticence. The Talmudists simply preserved or 
invented a few turbid and worthless calumnies. ’ ♦ 
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ing, deeding, grinding poverty, which is always rare, 
and almost always remediable, but that commonest lot 
of hoijest poverty, which, though it necessitates self- 
denial, can provide with ease for all the necessaries of a 
simple life. The Idumsean dynasty that had usurped 
the throne of David might indulge in the gilded vices 
of a corrupt Hellenism, and display the gorgeous glut- 
tonies of a decaying civilisation ; but He who came to 
be the Friend and the Saviour, no less than the King 
of All, sij.nctioned the purer, better, simpler traditions 
and customs of His nation,^ and chose the condition in 
which the vast majostty of mankind have ever, and must 
ever live. 

2. Again, there has ever been, in the unenlightened 
mind, a love of ‘idleness; a tendency to regard it as a 
stamp of aristocracy ; a desire to delegate labour to 
the lower and weaker, and to brand it with the stigma 
of inferiority and contempt.® But our Lord wished 
to show that labour is a pure and a noble thing ; it 
is the salt of life; it is the girdle of manliness; it 

^ Philo, in Flac. 977 f. 

^ To the Greeks and Romans all mechanical trade was ^dvavaos, i.e., 
mean, vulgar, contemptible, and was therefore loft to shivos. The 3 ews, with 
a truer and nobler wisdom, enacted that every boy should learn a trade, and 
said with R. Juda b. Ilai, “the wise,” that “labour honours the labourer.” 
Saul was a tent-maker. Up to the age of forty, R. Johanan, son of Zakkai, 
afterwards president of tne Sanhedrin, was, like Mahomet, a. merchant ; the 
Rabbis Juda and Menahem were bakers; R. Eliezer, supreme president of 
the schools of f^lexandria, was a smith; R. Ismael, a needle-maker; R. 
Joza Ben ChaAaphta, a tanner. (Sepp, § 19 ; Ginsburg, in Kitto’s Cyclop,, 
s. V. “ Education.”) Tlie Rabbis even assumed and rejoiced in the titles of 
R. J ohanan, the shoemaker ; R. Simon, the weaver, Labour and learning 

were, in the eyes of the Rabbis, good antidotes against sinful thoughts 
{PItJcg Abhoth, fol. 2, 2).~~Even the Rabbis, however, were not far enough 
advanced to honour labour without learning, md, as we shall see hereafter, 
they spoke contemptuously of uneducated artisans and common tillers of 
the sdil \vid. infra, p. 89). 
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saves the body from effemirikte languor, and the soul 
from polluting thoughts. And therefore Christ laboured, 
working with His own hands, and fashioned ploughs and 
yokes for those who needed them. The very scoff of 
Celsus against the possibility that He should have been 
a carpenter who came to save the world,^ shows how 
vastly the world has gained from this very circumstance 
— ^how gracious and how fitting was the example of svch 
humility in One whose work it was to regenerate society, 
and to make all things new. . 

3. Once more, from this long silence, from this deep 
obscurity, from this monotonous routine of an unrecorded 
and uneventful life, we were meant to learn that our 
real existence in the sight of God consists in the inner 
and not in the outer life, fhe world 'hardly attaches 
any significance to any life except those of its heroes 
and benefactors, its -mighty intellects, or its splendid 
conquerors. But these are, and must ever be, the few. 
One raindrop of myriads falling on moor or desert, or 
mountain — one snowflake out of myriads melting into 
the immeasurable sea — is, and must be, for most men 
the symbol of their ordinary lives. They die, and barcdy 
have they died, when they are forgotten ; a few years 
pass, and the creeping lichens eat away the letters of 
their names upon the churchyard stone; but even if those 
crumbling letters were still decipherable, they would 
recall no memory to those who stand upon ijlieir graves. 
Even common and ordinary men are very apt to tliink 
themselves of much importance ; but, on the contrary, 

* Justin Mart. Dial. c. Tryph. 88, tc/ctoi/i/c^ ^pya elfrydCero iv MpuTrois 

&pQTpa Kal Sid tovtwu rd rijs SiKaioavvifts crvuSoXa SiSdo'Kcoi/ Koi ivepyi^ 

filov. (There is no neceseity, with Neander, to translate {ii; 7 c% “ scales.”) The 
supposed allusions to the trade of a carpenter in Matt. vi. 27 ; Luke xxiii. 
31, &c., are obviously too vague to have any bearing on this question. * 
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not even the greatest mail is in any degree necessary, 
and after a very short space of time — 

** His place, in all the pomp that fills 
The circuit of the summer hills,' 

Is that his gi*ave is green.” 

4. A relative insignificance, then, is, and must be, the 
destined lot of the immense majority, and many a man 
might hence be led to think, that since he fills so small 
a space — since, for the^vast masses of mankind, he is of 
as little importance as the ephemerid which buzzes out 
its Uttle hour in the summer noon — there is nothing 
better than to eat, apd drink, and die. But Christ came 
to .convince us that a relative insignificance may be an 
absolute importance,^ He came to teach that continual 
excitement, prominent action, distinguished services, 
brilliant success, are no essential elements of true and 
noble life, and that myriads of the beloved of God are 
to be found among the insignificant and the obscure. 
“ Si vis divinus esse^ late ut Beiis^' is the encouraging, 
consolihg, ennobling lesson of those voiceless years. The 
calmest and most unknown lot is often the happiest, and 
we may safely infer that these years in the home and 
trade of the carpenter of Nazareth were happy years in 
our Saviour’s life. Often, even in His later days, it is 
clear that His words are the words of one who rcyoiced 
in spirit ; they are words which seem to flow from the 
fulljiver of an abounding happiness. But what must 
that happin'ess have been in those earlier days, before 
the storms of righteous anger had agitated His unruffled 
soul, or His heart burned hot with terrible indignation 
against the sins and hypocrisies of men? ''Heaven,'' 

^ “ Tu homo? TANTUM NOMEN, si iutelligas te” (Tert. Apol adv, Gent 
xlviil). . 

• W© are greater than we know,”— Wordsworth, 
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as even a Confacius could Isell us, “ means jmnciple 
and if at times innocence be the only happiness, how 
great must have been the happiness of a sinless, Child- 
hood ! “ Youth,” says the poet-preacher, “ danceth like a 
bubble, nimble and gay, and shineth like a dove’s ‘neck, 
or the image of a rainbow w'hich hath no substance, and 
whose very image and colours are fantastical.” And if 
this description be true of even a careless youth, with 
what transcendently deeper forc^ must it apply to the 
innocent, the sinless, the perfect youth of Clyrist? In 
the case of many myriads, and assuredly not least in 
the case of the saints of God, a sorrowful and stormy 
manhood has often been preceded by a calm and rosy 
dawn. 

5. And while they were occupied manually, we have 
positive evidence that these years were not neglected 
intellectually. "Mo importance can be attached to the 
clumsy stories of the Apocryphal Gospels, but it is 
possible that some religious and simple instruction may 
have been given to the little Nazarenes by the sophervm, 
or other attendants of the synagogue ; ^ and here our 
Lord, who was made like unto us in all things, may 
have learnt, as other children learnt, the elements of 
human learning. But it is, perhaps, more probable that 
Jesus received His early teaching at home, a|id in accord- 
ance with the injunctions of the Law (Deut. xi. 19), 

^ Tlie Talmud certainly proves their later existenqe, and that the 
sopherim and chazanim of the synagogues acted as milci'edardihe—^i.Q.f 
milcrodidahtici, or private teachers of the young. But the chazzan of our 
Lord’s day was in a much humbler position than was the case later. The 
regular foundation of schools for infants is said to have been due to Jesus 
the son of Gamaliel I, See the whole question examined by Winer, 
Bealworterb.f s. v. Unterricht; Jost, Gesch d. Volhes Israel, iii. 163; and 
I\eim, Jesu, i. 428, On the familiarity of Jewish children with the Law» 
see Jos. Antt. iv. 8, § 12; Gfrorer, Jalirh, d. Heils, i, 118. ' • 
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from His* father. He wolild, at any rate, hare often 
heard in the daily prayers of the synagogue "all which 
the elders of the place could teach respecting the Law 
and the* Prophets. That He had not been to Jerusalem, 
for purposes of instruction, and had not frequented 
any of the ‘schools o-f the Eabbis, is certain from the 
indignant questions of jealous enemies, “ Prom whence 
hath this man these things?’' “How knoweth this 
man letters, having nQver learned ? ” ^ There breathes 
tliroiighojit these questions the Eabbinic spirit of in- 
solent contempt for the am, ha-arefs ns?) or illite- 
rate countryman. The stereotyped intelligence of the 
nation, accustomed, if I may use the expression, to that 
mummified form of a dead religion which had heen 
embalmed by the Oral Law, was incapable of appre- 
ciating the divine originality of a wisdom learnt from 
God alone. They could not get beyond the sententious 
error of the son of Sirach, that “the wisdom of the 
learned man cometh by opportunity of leisure.”^ Had 
Jesus received the slightest tincture of their technical 
training He would have been less, not more, effectually 
armed for putting to shame the supercilious exclusive- 
ness of their narrow erudition. 

C. And this testimony of His enemies furnishes us 

Iff 

1 Mark vi. 2; John vl 42; 15. The am hu-areis, according to R. 

Eliozcr, is one who does not say the Shema (Hear, O Israel) morning and 
evening. Accor<^iug to R. Joshna, oin^ who wore no tephilUn (phylacteries) ; 
according to Ben Assai, one who did not wear tsitsith (tassels); according 
to R. Nathan, one who had no mezuzah above his door; according to 
R. Nathan Ben Joseph, one who did not train his sons in the Law ; but 
according to R. Hona, the true Halacliah (“ rule ”) was with those who, 
even if theij had read the Scriptures and the Mishna, had not attended file 
school of any Uahhi. {Bah. Berachoth, £ol. 47, 6; v. infr,, VoL I., p. 424 
Gfrorer, Jahrhund. d. Heils, i. 188.) ' * 

2 Ecclus. xxxviii. 24. For the continuation of the passage, v, infra, p. 89. 
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with a convincing and fortnrikte proof that His teaching 
was not, as some would insinuate, a mere eclectic system 
borrowed from the various sects and teachers »? His 
times. It is certain that He was never enrolled among 
the scholars of those Scribes^ who made it their’ main 
business to teach the traditions of the fathers'. Although 
schools in great towns had been founded eighty years 
before, by Simon Ben Shatach, 3’^et there could have been 
no Beth Midrash or Beth Eabhan, no “vineyard” or 
“ array ” at despised and simple Nazareth.® And from 
whom could Jesus have borrowed ? — From Oriental 
Grymnosophists or Greek Philosophers ? No one, in 
these days, ventures to advance so wild a proposition-.® — 
PrQju the Pharisees ? The very foundations of their 
system, the very idea of their religion, \^as irreconcilably 
alien from all that He revealed. — From the Sadducees? 
Their epicurean insouciance, their “ expediency ” politics, 
their shallow rationalism, their polished -sloth, were 
even more repugnant to true Christianity, than they 
were to sincere Judaism. — From the Essenes? They 
were an exclusive, ascetic, and isolated community, 
with whose discouragement of marriage, and with- 
drawal from action, the Gospels have no sympathy, 
and to whom our Lord never alluded, unless it be in 
those passages where He reprobates those , who abstain 
from anointing themselves when they fast,^ and who 
hide their candle under a bushel. — From Philo,- and 

% 

^ Jos. Antt. XV. 10, § 5. Sometimes an educated slave acted as liomo- 
tutor* 

2 ‘‘vineyard,” vniD, “array,” and other similar names, were given 
by |he Jews to their schools (Dr, Ginsburg, in Kitto’s Cyclop, i. 728). 

^ For numerous monographs on all these theories, see Hase, Leben Jesu^ 
p. 73. 

Jos. B, J. ii. 8, § 3. 
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tiie Alexandrian Jews ? Pliilo was indeed a good man, 
and a great thinker, and a contemporary of Christ but 
(eTen if his name had ever been heard — which is exceed- 
ingly doubtful — in so remote a region as Galilee) it 
would be impossible, among the world's philosophies, to 
choose any 'system less like the doctrines which Jesus 
taught, than the mystic theosophy and allegorising 
extravagance of that “sea of abstractions’’ which lies 
congealed in his writii^gs. — From llUlel and Shammai ? 
We knov; but little of them ; but although, in one or 
two passages of the Gospels, there may be a conceivable 
allusion to the disputes which agitated their schools, or 
to one or two of the best and truest maxims which origi- 
nated in them, such allusions, on the one hand, involve no 
more than belongs to the common stock of truth taught 
by the Spirit of God to men in every age ; and, on the 
other hand, the system which Shammai and Hillel taught 
was that oral tradition, that dull dead Levitical ritualism, 
at once arrogant and impotent, at once frivolous and 
unoriginal, which Jesus both denounced and overthrew.^ 

1 Philo was probably born B.C. 20, and lived till about A.D. 50. As 
we know that he once visited Jerusalem, it is just jiossible (no more) that 
he may have seen Jesus. The tendency of his spiritualism was “ to exalt 
knowledge in place of action ; its home was in the cells of the recluse, 
and not in the Held or the market; its truest disciples were visionary 
Therapeutffi, and not Apostles charged with a Gob|H 51 to the world.” 
Alexaudrianism “was the ideal of heathen religion and the negation of 
Christianity. ... It suppressed the instincts of civil and domestic 
society which Christianity ennobled ; it perpetuates the barriers which 
Christianity removed ; it abandoned the conflict which Christianity carries 
out to victory.” (Westcott, Introd., p. 77.) 

2 Wo shall see hereafter that in all questions such as that respecting 
divorce, the decisions of Jesus were wholly different from those either of 
Hillel or of Shammai. Can it be regarded as certain that Hillel occuifled 
among his contemporaries anything like the space which he occupies in 
tradition ? Unless he be the same as Pollio {Antt. xv. 1, § 1 ; 10, § 4)—which, 
to say ‘the least, is very doubtful, for tollio seems to be Abtalion who 
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The schools in which Jesus teamt were not the schools 
of the ScBibes, but the school of holy obedience, of sweet 
contentment, of unalloyed simplicity, of stainless purity, 
of cheerful toil. The lore in which He studied "was not 
the lore of Rabbinisra, in which to find one just or noble 
thought we must wade through masses of puerile fancy 
and cabbalistic folly, but the Books of God without 
Him, in Scripture, in Nature, and in Life ; and the Book 
of God within Him, written on tjie fleshly tables of the 
heart. , 

The education of a Jewish boy of the humbler classes 
was almost solely scriptural and m^ral,^ and his parents 
were, as a rule, his sole teachers. We can hardly doubt 
that the child Jesus was taught by Joseph and Mary to 
read the Sheraa (Debt. vi. 4),^and the Hhllel (Ps. cxiv. — 
cxviii.), and the simpler parts of those holy books, on 
whose pages His divine wisdom was hereafter to pour 
such floods of light. 

But He had evidently received a further culture 
than this. 

(i.) The art of writing is by no means commonly 

preceded Hillel — Josephus does not even mention him^ though there c uld 
be no possible reason, whether of timidity or of uncertainty, to pass over 
his name, as he passes over that of Jesus. I shall speak of the supposed 
relation of Jesus to Hillel in Excursus III., “Jesus and Hillel,” and may 
refer to Ewald, Gesch. Christ. 28 — 39. 

^ Exod. xii. 26 ; Deut. passim ; Acts xxii. 3 ; 2 Tim. iii. 15. In Ecclus. 
xxxviii. 24 seqq., there is a striking contrast between the limited studies 
and opportunities of the poor and the range and leisure the rich. “ The 
wisdom of a learned man cometh by opportunity of leisure. . . . How 
can he get wisdom that holdeth the plough, .... that driveth oxen, 
.... and whose talk is of bullocks? .... So every carpenter and 

worhnaster that laboureth night and day All these trust to 

their hands. . . . They shall not be sought for in public counsel, nor 
set high in the congregation, .... and they shall not be found where 
parables are spoken ; , . . . but . , . . their desire is in the work of their 
craft.” * • - 
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known, even in these days,® in the East ; but more than 
one allusion to the form of the Hebrew letters,^ no 
less Ikan the stooping to write with, His finger on the 
ground,^ show that our Lord could write, (ii.) That 
His knowledge of the sacred writings was deep and ex- 
tensive— tha.t, in fact, He must almost have known them 
by heart — is clear, not only from His direct quotations, 
hut also from the numerous allusions which He made 
to the Law and to ^he Hagiographa, as well as to 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, Joel, Hosea, Micah, Zechariah, 
Malachi, and, above all, to the Book of Psalms.^ It is 
probable, though no^^ certain, that He was acquainted 
with the uncanonical Jewish books. ^ IJiis profound 
and ready knowledge of the Scriptures gave more 
point to the half-indignant question, so often repeated, 

Have ye not read?'' (iii.) The language which our 
Lord commonly s])oke was Aramaic ; and at that period 
Hebrew was completely a dead language, known only 
to the more educated, and only to be acquired by 
labour; yet it ih clear that Jesus was acquainted with 
it, for some of His scriptural quotations ^ directly refer 

^ Matt. V. 18. Eusebius (if. X i. 13) gives the spurious letter which 
Christ was asserted to have written (Cedrenus, Hist, p. 145, adds ihiats 
Xfpcrl) to Abgarus, King of Edessa. Cf. Arab. Cosp. Inf. xlviii.; Ps. 
Matth. xxxi. 

" John viii. 6 (in M.S. U), tw daKTvKt^ (ypa(f>€i/ eKaffrov avruv rhs afietprias. 
(See Hofmann, p. 309 ; Fabr. Cod. ap. H. T, i. 315 ; Wagenseil, ad Sot 
p. 33.). The common use of the mezuzoih (Deut, vi. 9) and tephilVm hardly 
show that the ar# of writing was common. 

^ These all #ccur in St. Matthew’s Gospel. 

^ Cf. Matt. xi. 28 seq. with Ecclus. li. 26, &c., and Luke xiy. 28 with 
2 Macc. ii. 29, 30 (Keim, i. 455). Every respectable family possessed at least 
a portion of the sacred books. Prof. Plumptre (Christ and Christendom^ 
p. 96) has observed that James “the Lord’s brother” certainly makes 
allusions to the Apocrypha (cf. James i. 6, 8, 25 with Ecclus. vii. 10; i. 28; 
xiv. 23). 

^ Mark xii. 29, 30 ; Luke xxii. 37 ; Mitt, xxvii. 46. 
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to the Hebrew original. • Greek too He must have 
known, for it was currently spoken in towns so near His 
home as Sepphoris, Cjesarea, and Tiberias.^ Meleager, 
the poet of the Greek anthology, in his epitaph pn 
himself, assumes that his Greek wiU be intelligible to 
Syrians and Phoenicians : he also- speaks of his native 
Gadara, which was at no great distance from Nazareth, as 
though it were a sort of Syrian Athens. ' Ever since the 
days of Alexander the Great, alike in the contact of 
the Jews with Ptolemies, and with Seleucids, Hellenic 
influences had been at work in Palestine. Greek was, 
indeed, the common medium of iniserconrse, and without 
it Jesus could have had no conversation with strangers 
— with the centurion, for instance, whose servant He 
healed, or with Pila’te, or with the Greeks who desired 
an interview with Him in the last week of His life.*^ 
Some too of His scriptural quotations, if we can venture 
to assume a reproduction of the ipsimma verba, ^ are 
taken directly from the Greek version of the Septuagint, 


^ The coinage of the Herods has Greek inscriptions (De Saulcy, Hist 
d" Her ode, p. 385). The stiidy of Greek was encouraged by some Kabbis; 
they said that the tallith of Shorn and the pallium of Japhet ought t< be 
united (Midrash Babha, Gen. xx^iv.). As a rule, however, they did not 
value the acquisition of languages (Jos. Anti, xx. 11, § 2) ; and the learning 
of Greojk was absolutely forbidden during the Roman war (Sola, ix, 14). 
Gamaliel alone, of the Rabbis, permitted his scholars to study Greek 
literature (chochmath Javanith); and Rabbi Ismael said that Greek 
wisdom should only be taught at the hour which was neither day nor 
night, since the Law was to be studied day and night (JUfenachothf 19 6). 
But see Excursus lY., Greek Learning.’^ % 

2 Matt. viii. 6 — 9 ; xxvii. 11 ; John xii. 21. 

® Of course we cannot assume this in all cases, &Kpl0€iai' 

avr^v rwv Kex^^vrtav Siafiv7iinotf€varai (Thuc. i. 22), and although the Holy 
Evangelists have been guided from above to reveal all that is essential to 
our salvation in the life of Christ, yet their variations show that they were 
not endowed with a verbal exactitude, which would have been at once 
supernatural and needless. " ‘ * 
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even where it differs from the Hebrew original.^ Whether 
He was acquainted with Latin is much more “doubtful, 
though not impossible. The Romans in Judaea must 
by this time have been very numerous, and Latin was 
inscribed upon the coins in ordinary use.^ But to what- 
ever extent 'He may have known these languages, it is 
clear that they exercised little or no influence on His 
human development, nor is there in all His teaching a 
single indisputable allqsion to the literature, philosophy, 
or history of Greece or Rome.® And that J esus habitually 
thought in that S 3 Tiac which was His native tongue may 
be conjectured, without improbability, from some curious 
plays on words which are lost in the Greek of the 
Gospels, but which would have given greater point and 
beauty to some* of His utterances, " as spoken in their 
original tongue.^ 

7. But whatever the boy Jesus- may have learned as 
child or boy in the house of His mother, or in the school 


^ 7 ; xiii. 1 15. ^ 

* Matt. xxii. 19. Weriistlorf wrote a treatifte Be ChrMo Latim loqiiente, * 
The Latin words, iJt.6hiovy Kodpderriyy &c., occur in our Lord’s 

teaching. 

^ It is surely very far-fetched to find, as some have done, a possible 
allusion to the death of Socrates in Mark xvi. 18. On the ot her hand, there 
is a (perhaps accidental) resemblance between the &ypa((>oy Hypia of our 
Lord preserved by St. Paul in Acts xx. 115, and the Epicurean maxim 
^5t0J/ rh rroie^v rov eS TrdcrxfiV. (Of. Athen. Beip7L08, viii 5; Arist. Bth. Nic. 
iv. 1.) J. F. Mayer wrote a pamphlet, Utnim Ch'intus legerit Flatonem 
vel Tere^itium ? Hamb. 1701. 

^ See Winer, Healworierb. ii. 501, s. v. Sprache; Glass, Philologia Sacra^ 
p. 918, seq., “ Wo liave piped unto you, and ye have not danced 
toon ) ; we have mourned unto you, and ye have not wept (pmiTW, arkid- 
toon ) ; ” other supposed instances are adduced in Hemsius's Arutarchm. 
Tlie words, yoXyoQd, Ta\i0d, Kvp.i, d)3j3a, &c., are all Aramaic (or, as it 

is called, Syro-Ohaldee) ; as is the cry upon the cross, “ Bloi, Eh% lama 
sahachthani” The particular dialect of Galilee was marked by a change 
of gutturals, and a general TrXaTeiatrpihs, (Lightfoot, and Schottgen, Hor. 
Hebr. ill, Matt, xxvi, 73.) 
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of the synagogue, we know ijhat His best teaching was 
derived from immediate insight into His Father’s will. 
In the depths of His inmost consciousness, did ihaj; Voice 
of God, which spake to the father of our race as he 
walked in the cool evening under the palms of Paradise, 
commune — ^more plainly, by far — with Him.* He heard 
it in every sound of nature, in every occapation of life, 
in every interspace of solitary thought. .His human 
life was “an ephpd on which was,inscribed the one word 
God.” Written on His inmost spirit, written on His 
most trivial experiences, written in sunbeams, written in 
the light of stars. He read every wheme His Father’s name. 
The calm, untroubled seclusion of the happy valley, with 
its green fields and glorious scenery, was eminently con- 
ducive to a life of spiritual communion ; and we know 
how from its every incident — ^the games of its innocent 
children,^ the buying and selling in its little market- 
place, the springing of its perennial fountain, the glory 
of its mountain lilies in their transitory loveliness, the 
, hoarse cry in their wind-rocked nest of the* raven’s 
callow brood — He drew food for moral illustration and 
spiritual thought. 

Nor must we lose sight of the fact that it vas 
in these silent, unrecorded years that a great part of 
His work was done. He was not only “ girding His 
sword upon His thigh,” but also wielding it in tliat 
warfare which has no discharge.® That noiseless battle, 
in which no clash of weapons sounds, but Ip which the 
combatants against us are none the less terrible because 
they are not seen, went on through all the years of His 
redeeming obedience. In these years He “ began to do ” 


' Matt, xi. 16. 


2 Ps. xlv. 3 ; Bodes, viii. 8. 
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long before He “ began to teach.” ^ They were the 
years of a sinless childhood, a sinless boyhood,, a sinless 
youth* a sinless manhood, spent in that humility, toil, 
obscurity, submission, contentment, prayer, to make them 
an eternal example to all our race. We cannot imitate 
Him in the occupations of His ministry, nor can we even 
remotely reproduce in our own experience the external 
circumstances of His life during those three crowning 
years. But the vast majority of us are placed, by God’s 
own appointment, amid those quiet duties of a common- 
place and uneventful routine which are most closely 
analogous to the thiri»y years of His retirement ; it was 
during these years that His life is for us the main 
example of how we ought to live. “ Take notice here,” 
says the saintly Bonaventura, “ that ‘His doing nothing 
wonderful was in itself a kind of wonder. For His 
whole life is a mystery ; and as there was power in His 
actions, so was there power in His silence, in His in- 
activity, and in His retirement. This sovereign Master, 
who was* to teach all virtues, and to point out the way 
of life, began from His youth up, by sanctifying in His 
own person the practice of the virtuous life He came to 
teach, but in a wondrous, unfathomable, and, till then, 
unheard-of manner.” 

His mere presence in that home of His childhood . 
must have made it a happy one. The hour of strife, 
the hour of the sword, the hour when many in Lsrael 
should rise ^ fall because of Him, the hour when the 
thoughts of many hearts should be revealed, the hour 
when the kingdom of heaven should suffer violence, and 
the violent take it by force, was not yet come. lu atny . 

' Acts i. 1. See further on this subject the note at the end of Chav IX 
P. I3S.. 
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fiimily circle the gentle influence of one loving soul is 
suflScient 4x) breathe around it an unspeakable calm ; it 
has a soothing power like the shining of the sunlight, 
or the voice of doves hear^ at evening ; — 

“ It droppeth, like the gentle dew from heaven, 

Upon the place beneath.” 

Nothing vulgar, nothing tyrannous, nothing restless can 
permanently resist its beneficent sorcery; no jangling 
discord can long break in upon its harmonising spell. 
But the home of Jesus was no ordinary hom§. With 
Joseph to guide and support, with Mary to hallow and 
sweeten it, with the youthful Jesus»to illuminate it with 
the very light of heaven, we may well believe that it 
was a home of trustful piety, of angelic purity, of almost 
perfect peace , a home for the sake of which all the earth 
would be dearer and more awful to the watchers and 
holy ones, and where, if the fancy be permitted us, 
they would love to stay their waving wings. The 
legends of early Christianity tell us that night and day, 
where Jesus moved and Jesus slept, the cloud of light 
shone round about Him. And so it was ; but that light 
was no visible Shechinah ; it was the beauty of holiness ; 
it was the peace of G od. 

8. In the eleventh chapter of the Apocryphal Histoiy 
jof Joseph the Carpenter, it is stated that Joseph had 
four elder sons and several daughters by a previous 
marriage, and that the elder sons, Justus and Simon, 
and the daughters, Esther and Thamar, due time 
married and went to their houses. “But Judas and 
James the Less, and the Virgin my mother,’' continues 
ihe speaker, who is supposed to be Jesus Himself, 
“remained in the house of Joseph. I also continued 
along with them, not otherwise than if I had been one 
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of his sons. I passed alJ my time without fault. I 
called Mary my mother, and Joseph father, and in aU 
they* gaid I was, obedient to them, nor did I ever resist 
them, but submitted to them .... nor did I provoke 
their* anger any day, nor return any harsh word or 
apswer to them ; on the contrary, I cherished them with 
immense love, as the apple of my eye.” 

This passage, which I quote for the sake of the 
picture which it offers* of the unity which prevailed in 
the homp at l^azareth, reminds us of the perplexed 
question. Had our Lord any actual uterine brothers and 
sisters ? and if not, who were those who in the Gospels 
are. so often called ” the brethren of the Lord?” Whole 
volumes have been written on this controversy, and I 
shall not largely enter on it here, b6th because I do not 
wish these pages to be controversial, and because I have 
treated it elsewhere.^ The evidence is so evenly balanced, 
the difficulties of each opinion are so clear, that to insist 
very dogmatically on any positive solution of the problem 
would be uncandid and contentious. Some, in accordance 
certainly with the prvmd facie evidence of the Gospels, 
have accepted the natural supposition that, after the 
miraculous conception of our Lord, Joseph and Mary 
lived together in the married state, and that James, and 
Joses, and Judas, and Simon, with daughters, whose 
names are not recorded, were subsequently bom to them. 
According to this view, Jesus would be the eldest, and, 
on the deatjji'of Joseph, which, if we may follow tradition, 
took place when He was nineteen, would assume the 

^ In Smith’s Diet, of the Bible, a. v. “ Brother.” Certainly the Hierony- 
mian and Epiphanian theories (see next note) are an afterthought, caused 
by a growing tendency to magnify the atnrapetvia. This notion was partly 
due to the development. of ascetic opinions, partly to a fantastic allegorical 
interpretation of Ezek. xliv. 2* 
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natural headship and support of the orphaned family.i 
But aocosding to another view, of which St. Jerome may- 
be called the inventor, these brethren of our Lord were 

• 

1 So much, and so much that is most easily accessible, has been jrritteii 
on this point— a point which is, after all, incapable of positive solution — 
that it will be needless to enter elaborately upon it here, especially as 
Dr. Lightfoot, in an appendix to his edition of the Epistle to the Galatians, 
has treated it with his usual exhaustive learning and accuracy. Dismissing 
all minor and arbitrary conibinationa, there are three maiu views : (1) The 
Melvidicm — ^tliat the brethren of the Lord were the actual children of 
Joseph and Mary ; (2) the Hiermiynimn—tbsit they wore Ms first cousins, 
being sons of liary and Alphaeus; (3) the Epiphanian ~-ths!\ they were 
the sons of Joseph by a former marriage. Of these three theories, the 
second — that of St. Jerome— is decidedly thc^most popular, and the one 
which has least to be said for it. It has not a particle of tradition before^ 
the time of St. Jerome in its favour, since the Papias, wlio is quoted as 
ha\dug hold it, is, as Dr. Lightfoot shows, a ‘writer of tlie eleventh century. 
Even St. Jerome, after his^residence in Palestine, seeips to have abandoned 
it ; and it m perhaps sufficient to obsewe that, as it assumes three at least 
of these brotliren ” to have' been actual apostles, it is in flagrant contradic- 
tion to John vii. 5, to say nothing of the fact that it depends on a number of 
very dubious hypotheses. The Epiphanian theory seems to have been the 
traffition of Palestine, and is the one current in the Apocr}q)hal Gospels 
(see Hof maim, Lehen Jesu, 4); but I still Indie ve that the Helvidian has an 
overwhelming preponderance of argument in its favour. The® only two 
seiious arguments against it are : (a) Tiie fact that our Lord entrusted His 
mother to the cfire of St. John, not of her own children; but this is 
accounted for by their acknowledged want of sympathy with Him up to 
that time. It is true that the api)earance of the risen Christ to Jan ^.s 
(1 Cor. XV. 7, see Lightfoot vbi supr.y p. 2b0) seems to have wholly converted 
them ; but there may have been many reasons why Mary sliould still live 
with the Apostle to whom the Lord had entrusted h^r. (3) Tlie fact that 
the names of the sons of Alphseus were identical with those of the Lord’s 
brethren ; but thi.s argument loses all force from the extreme commonness 
of these names, wliich were as common among the Jews as John and 
William among us. Tlie genealogies of Joseph show, moreover, tliat tliey 
were in part family and ancestral names. The imagined necessity of the 
aeiTtapOivla is uo argument whatever, since it is abundantly clear that, had 
the Evangedists believed in the importance of such a view, or held the 
supoiior sacreduess of celibacy over marriage, they would either have 
stated their belief, or would at any rate have abstained from language 
which, in its obvious and only natural significance, conveys the reverse 
notion, Eor undoubtedly the Helvidian view— that they were actual sons 
of Joseph and Mary — is most in accordance with the simple interpretation 
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in reality His cousins. Mkry, it is believed, had a sister 
or half-sister of the same name,* who was married to 
Alpiweus or Clopas, and these were their children. I Imve 
in the note reviewed some of the evidence. Each person 
can form upon that evidence a decided conviction of his 
own, but if is too scanty to admit of any positive con- 
clusion in which we may expect a general acquiescence. 
In any case, it is clear that our Lord, from His earliest 
infancy, must have b?en thrown into close connection 
with several kinsmen, or brothers, a little older or a little 
younger than Himself, who were men of marked individu- 
ality, of burning zeaK of a simplicity almost bordering on 
Essenic asceticism, of oveqjowering hostility to every form 
of corruption, disorder, or impurity, of strong devotion to 
the Messianic Hopes, and §ven to the ritual observances 
of their country.^ We know that, though afterwards 
they became pillars of the infant- Church, at first they 


of the Gospel narratives. Not to dwell on the rpairdraKos of Liiko ii, 7, and 
the €a?s ol of Matt. i. 25, and iiie a-wekduu avrovs of Matt. i. 18, we 
have (o) the fact that they are always called a^€k(pol, never or 

(Tvyyetfeis (a fact which appears to me to ht^ alone decisive against the 
Hieronymian view, for reasons which I have given s. v. “Brother” in 
Smith’s Diet of the Bible); and (/ 3 ) the fact that they are always found 
accompanying the Yirgin (John ii. 12; Matt. xii. 46), and not their own 
(supposed) mother, without the slightest hint that they were not in reality 
her own children. ^ To these 1 would add, as against the E})iphanian 
theory, that, had the “brethren ” lioen elder sons of Joseph, Jesus woula 
not liave been regarded by any of His followers as legal heir to the throin^ 
of D^vid (see not only Matt. i. 16 ; Luke i. 27; but also Eom. i. 3 ; 2 Tim. 
ii. 8 ; Rev. xxiL 16). 

' That sisters should both have received the same name seems 
very improbable. The custom of the Hciodian family would be little 
likely to prevail among the peasants of Nazareth. I have, however, 
discovered one modem instance of such a fact, and there are doubtless 
others. 

2 Especially Jude and James, if, as seems at least possible, they were 
“the Lord’s brethren,” and authors of the epistles which pass by their 
names, but were not actual apostles (see James i. 1 ; Jude 17), 
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did not believe in our Lord'l Divinity, or at any rate 
held views which ran strongly counter to the divine 
plan of His self-manifestation.^ Not among these, in 
any case, did Jesus during His lifetime find if is most 
faithful followers, or His most beloved companions. 
There seemed to be in them a cei-tain strong opinion- 
ativeness, a Judaic obstinacy, a lack of sympathy, a 
deficiency in the elements of tenderness and reverencf* 
Peter, afiectionate even in his wef^-st weakness, generous 
even in his least controlled impulse; James the son of 
Zebedee, calm and watchful, reticent and true ; above all, 
John, whose impetuosity lay involVed in a soul of the 
most heavenly tenderness, as the lightning slumbers- in 
the dewdrop — these were more to Him and dearer than 
His brethren or kinsmen according to the fiesh. A hard 
aggressive morality is less beautiful than an absorbing 
and adoring love.“ 

9. Whether these little clouds of partial miscompre- 
liension tended in any way to overshadow the clear 

^ John vii. 3, 4; Mark iii. 21. Can tliero bo any stronger evidence of 
file perfect simplicity and trutlifulness of the Gospel evidence than tlie 
fact that they faithfully record wliat sceptics are pleased to consider so 
damaging an admission ? It is exiictly^the reverse of what is said in tJ. i 
Apoer. Gospels, e.g. Apocr, Gosp. Matt, xliii, 

" If, as Wieseler iDic Sohne Zeheddi, Vettern des Ilerrn., St fid. vvd 
Krit. 1840) witli great probability supj)Oses, there he any truth in fho 
tradition (Nicephorus, Hint, Ecc, ii. 3) that Sfilome was the sister of Mary, 
delicately alluded to bnt unnamed in John xix. 25 (as compared with Matt, 
xxvii. 56; Mark xv. 40), tlion James and John the sons of Zohodee werc^ 
actually first cousins of our Lord. In that case there would aidll be notliing 
surprising in their having first been disciples of the Baptist, lor Mary and 
Elizabeth were related (Luke i. 36), and the ministry of John preceded that 
of Jesus. [Ewald even supposes that the Tirgin was of the tribe of Levi, 
and connects with this not only the fact that Jesus wore a seamless coat, 
(John xix. 23), but also the story (Polycrates in Euseb. Hist Ect\ iii. 31 
V. 24) that St. John in his old ago wore the priestly nr^raXov (Doul. xxxiii. 8? 
(see Ge^h. Christ, p. 246). He accepts the conjecture and tradition^tlmt 
St. J ohn was related to Jesus, id, p. 239.] 
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lieaven of Christ’s youth in the little Galilean town, we 
cannot teU. It may he that these brethren toiled with 
Himnt the same humble, trade, lived with Him under the 
same humble roof. But, however this may be, we are 
sure that He would often he alone. Solitude would be 
to Him, nibre emphaticiUiy than to any child of man, 
“ the audience-chamber of God ; ” He would beyond all 
doubt seek for it on the grey hill-sides, under the figs 
and olive-trees, amid .*the quiet fields ; during the heat 
of noonctay, and under the stars of night. Ho soul can 
preserve the bloom and delicacy of its existence without 
lonely musing and Silent prayer ;■ and the greatness of 
this necessity is in proportion to the greatness of the 
soul. There were many times _ during our Lord’s 
ministry when,' even from .the loneliness of desert places. 
He dismissed His most faithful and most beloved, that 
He might be yet more alone. 

10. It has been implied that there are but two spots in 
Palest^e where we may feel an absolute moral certainty 
that the feet of Christ have trod, namely — the well-side 
at Shechem, and the turning of that road from Bethany 
over the Mount of Obves from which Jerusalem first 
bursts upon the view.^ But to these I would add at 
least another — the summit of the hill on which Haza- 
reth is built. That summit is now unhappily marked, 
not by any Christian monument, but by the wretched, 
ruinous, crumbling wely of some obscure Mohammedan 
saint.® oCrtainly there is no child of ten years old 
in Nazareth now, however dull and unimpressionable 
he may be, who has not often wandered up to it ; and 
certainly there could have been no boy at Nazareth in 
olden days who had not followed the common instinct 
^ Stanley, and Fal,, p. 194. 2 Ismail. 
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of humanity by climbing up those thymy hill-slopes 
to the loyely and easily accessible spot which gives a 
view of the world beyond. The hill rises six hupdred 
feet above the level of the sea. Four or five hundred 
feet below lies the happy valley. The view from 
this spot would in any country be regarded as extra- 
ordinarily rich and lovely; but it recei\res a yet more 
indescribable charm from our belief that here, with His 
feet among the mountain flowers, and the soft breeze 
lifting the hair from His temples, Jesus must often have 
watched the eagles poised in the cloudless blue, and 
have gazed upwards as He heard overhead the rushing 
plumes of the long line of pelicans, as they winged their 
way from the stream? of Kishon to the Lake of Galilee. 
And what a vision w'ould be outspread before Him, as He 
sat at spring-time on the green and thyme-besprinkled 
turf! To Him every field and fig-tree, every palm and 
garden, every house and synagogue, would have been a 
familiar object; and most fondly of aU amongst the 
square flat-roofed houses would His eye single*out the 
little dwelling-place of the village carpenter. To the 
north, just beneath them, lay the naiTOw and fertile 
plain of Asochis,^ from which rise the wood-crowned 
hills of Naphtali ; and conspicuous on one of them was 
Safed, “ the city set upon a hill ; beyond these, on 
the far horizon, Hermon upheaved into the blue the 
huge splendid mass of his colossal shoulder, white .with 
eternal snows.® Eastward, at a few miles’ diystance, rose 

* Now called El Buttauf. 

2 The present town of Safed is of much later date ; but a city or 
fortress most probably existed there in our Lord’s time. 

® The epithet is so far accurate, that even in September snow would be 
found in the ravines and crevices of Hermon. {Beport of Pal, JEJxplor, 
Fund, 1870, p 213.) 
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the green and rounded summit of Tabor, clothed with 
ter^T^th and oak. To the west He would gaze through 
that aiaphgnous air on the purple ridge of Carmel, 
among Whose forests Elijah had found a home j and on 
Caifa and Accho, and the dazzling line of white sand 
which fringes the waves of the Mediterranean, dotted 
here and there with the white sails of the “ ships of 
Chittim.” ^ Southwards, broken only by the graceful 
outlines of Little He:mon and Gilboa, lay the entire 
plain of .Esdraelon, so memorable in the history of 
Palestine and of the world ; across which lay the south- 
ward path to that cit}'*wliich had ever been the murderess 
of the prophets, and where it may be that even now, in 
the dim foreshadowing of prophetic vision. He foresaw 
the agony in the garden, the mockings and scourging?, 
the cross and the crown of thorns. 

The scene wliich lay there outspread before the eyes 
of the youthful Jesus was indeed a central spot in the 
world which He came to save. It was in the heart of 
the Lan^ of Israel, and yet — separated from it only by a 
narrow boundary of hills and streams — Phoenicia, Syria, 
Arabia, Babylonia, and Egypt lay close at hand.. The 
Isles of the Gentiles, and all the glorious regions of 
Europe, were almost visible over the shining waters 
of that Western sea. The standards of Borne were 
planted on the plain before Him ; the language of Greece 
was spoken in the towns below. And, however peaceful 
it then might look, green as a pavement of emeralds, 
rich with its gleams of vivid sunlight, and the purp ling 
shadows which floated over it from the clouds of the 
latter rain, it had been for centuries a battle-field of 


^ 1 describe the scene as I saw it on Easter Sunday, April 17, 1870. 
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nations. Pharaohs and Ptoremies, Emirs and Arsacids, 
Judges and Consuls, had all contended for the mastery 
of that smiling tract. It had glittered with the lances 
of the Amalekites ; it had trembled under the ’chariot- 
wheels of Sesostris ; it had echoed the twanging bow- 
strings of Sennacherib j it had been trodden by the 
phalanxes of Macedonia ; it had clashed with the broad- 
swords of Eome ; it was destined hereafter to ring vdth 
the battle-cry of the Crusaders, ‘.and thunder with the 
artillery of England and of Prance. In that •Plain of 
Jezreel, Europe and Asia, Judaism and Heathenism, Bar- 
barism and Civilisation, the Old and the New Covenant, 
the history of the past and the hopes of the present, 
seemed all to meet. No scene of deeper significance for 
the destinies of humanity cojild possibly have arrested 
the youthful Saviour’s gaze. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

t 

• • 

THE BAPTISM OE JOHN. 

“ Jolin than which man a sadder or a fifreater 
Not till tliis ^ay has been of woman born ; 

John like some iron peak by the Creator 

Fired with the red glow of the rushing morn.” — Myers. 

Thus then His boyhood, and youth, and early manhood 
had passed away in liumble submission and holy silence, 
and Jesus was now thirty years old.^ That deep lesson 
for all classes of men in every age, which was involved 
in the lyng toil and obscurity of those thirty years, had 
been taught more powerfully than mere words could 
teach it, and the hour for His ministry and for the great 
work of His redemption had now arrived. He was to 
be the Saviour not only by example, but also by revela- 
tion, and by death. 

And already there had begun to ring that. Voice in 
the Wilderness which was stirring the inmost heart of 
the nation with its cry, Repent ye, for the Kingdom 
of Heaven i?i at hand.’’ 

It was an age of transition, of uncertainty, of doubt. 
In the growth of general corruption, in the wreck of 

' On tbe elaborate chronological data for tbe commencement of the 
Baptist’s ministry given by St. Luke (iii, 1, 2), fee Excursus 1., “ Date of 
Christ's Birth.” ^ 
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sacred institutions, in those 'dense clouds which were 
gathering'more and more darkly on the political horizon, 
it must have seemed to many a pious Jew as if the 
fountains of the great deep were again being brbken up. 
Already the sceptre had departed from his race ; already 
its high>priesthood was contemptuously tampered with 
by Idumsean tetrarchs or Eoman procurators ; already 
the chief influence over his degraded Sanhedrin was 
in the hands of supple Herodiaas or wily Sadducees. 
It seemed as if nothing were left for his consoljition but 
an increased fidelity to Mosaic institutions, and a deepen- 
ing intensity of Messianic hopeS. At an epoch so 
troubled, and so restless — when old things were rapidly 
passing away, and the new continued unrevealed — it 
might almost seem excusable .for a Pharisee to watch for 
every opportunity of revolution ; and still more excusable 
for an Essene to embrace a life of celibacy, and retire 
from the society of man. There was a general expecta- 
tion of that “ wrath to come,” which was to be the 
birth-throe of the coming kingdom — the darkness deepest 
before the dawn.^ The world had grown old, and , the 

' Mai. iii. 1 ; iv. 2. The iKK6rrr€Tai and ^aAAei at of Matt, iii. 10 are the 
so-called praesens fatwrascens — i.e., they imply that the fiat had g(»ne forth; 
tliat the law had already begun to work ; that the doom was now in course 
of accomplishment. Probably the words “ kingdom of heaven” (mallciUh 
8h(imajim)umd “coming time” (olamha-ba) were frequent at this time 
on pious lips ; but the Zealots were expecting a warrior as Messiah ; and 
the school of Shainmai a legalist; and the Essenes an ascetic; and the 
philosophic scdiools some divine vision (Philo, De Execratt. ii. 4115 ; Gratz, 
Gesch, d. Juden, iii. 218). It has been impossible formic l^re to enter into 
the vast literature about the Messianic conception prevalent to the time of 
our Lord ; hut it seems clear that Ewald, Hilgenfeld, Keim (as against 
Volkmar, See.) are right in believing that there was at this time a fully- 
developed Messianic tradition. The decision .depends mainly on the date 
of various Apocryphal writings — the Book of Enoch, the Fotirth Book of 
Esdras, the Ascension <j|...Moses, the Psalms of Solomon, tlie third book 
of the Sibylline prophecies^ c&c. See especially Hilgenfeld’s Messias 
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dotage of its paganism was marked by hideous excesses. 
Atheism in belief was followed, as among nations it 
has 'always been, by degradation of morals. Iniquity 
seemed to have run its course to the very farthest 
goal. Philosophy had abrogated its boasted functions 
except foi:; the favoured few. Crime was universal, and 
there was no known remedy for the horror and ruin 
which it was causing in a thousand hearts Remorse 
itself seemed to be exhausted, so that men were “past 
feeling.”^. There was a callosity of heart, a petrifying 
of the moral sense, which even those who sufiered from 
it felt to be abnormal and portentous.^ Even the 
heathen world felt that “ the fulness of the time ” had 
come. 

At such periods the impulse to’an ascetic seclusion 
becomes very strong. Solitary communion with God 
amid the wildest scenes of nature seems preferable to 
the harassing speculations of a dispirited society. Self- 
dependence, and subsistence upon the very scantiest 
resources which can supply the merest necessities of 


Judaeorum. He certainly proves that the 2nd Psalm of Solomon was 
written ahont B.C. 48. 


^ irav elSos KuKias die^eAdovcra v (p^fO'is rj avOpairlvTj ^SeTro Oepaireta^ (Theophyl.); 
Bph. iv. 19, awTjXyrjKdTes. I have slightly sketched the characteristics of this 


age in Seekers after God, pp. 36 — 53 ; a powerful picture of its frightful 
enormities may be seen in Renan, L^Antechrist, or Bcillinger, The Jew cmd 
the Gentile. It were better to know nothing of it, tlian to set^k a notion 
of its condition in the pages of Juvenal, Martial, Suetonius, Apuleius, and 
Petronius. Even in the case of Br. Bollinger’s book, one cannot but feel 
that he might have attended to the noble rule of Tacitus, “ Scelera ostendi 


oportet dum puniuntur, ahscondi flagitia^' (Tac. Germ. 12). Too much 
of what has boon written on the abysmal degradations of a decadent 
Paganism resembles the Pharos lights which sometimes caused the ship- 
wi*eck of those whom they were meant to save. Tliore are some things 
which, as a Church Father says of the ancient pantomimes, ‘‘ne accmari 
qnidem. possunt honeste!^ 

2 Kopdlas (Eph. iv. 17 — ^19), hiroKidtaffis (Epict. Biss, i. 53), 
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life, are more attractive tlian.»tlie fretting aimeties and 
corroding* misery of a crushed and struggling poverty. 
The wildness and silence of indifferent Nature appdar at 
such times to offer a delightful refuge from the noise, 
the meanness, and the malignity of men. Banus, the 
Pharisee, who retired into the wilderness, and lived 
much as the hermits of the Thebaid lived in after years, 
was only one of many who were actuated by these con- 
victions. 'Josephus, who for three years^ had lived with 
him in his mountain-caves, describes his s^rn self- 
mortifications and hardy life, his clothing of woven 
leaves, his food of the chance roots which he could 
gather from the soil, and his daily and nightly plupge 
in the cold water that his body might be clean and his 
heart pure. 

But asceticism may spring from very different 
motives. It may result from the arrogance of the 
cynic who wishes to stand apart from all men ; or from 
the disgusted satiety of the epicurean who would fain 
find a refuge even from himself; or from tlfe selfish 
terror of the fanatic, intent only on his own salvation. 
Far diff'erent and fur nobler was the hard simplicity ana 
noble self-denial of the Baptist. It is by no idle fancy 
that the mediaeval painters represent him as emaciated 
by a prolific asceticism.® The tendency to the life of 
a recluse had shown itself in the youthful Nazarite 
from his earliest years ; but in him it resulted from 
the consciousness of a glorious mission — \t was from 
the desire to fulfil a destiny inspired by burning hopes. 
St. John was a dweller in the wilderness, only that he 

^ Joseph. Vit, 2, if the reading ^rap* avr^ and not trap ai^rois be right. 

^ As, for instance, in a fine picture by Sandro Botticelli in the Borghese 
Palace at Borne. Compare the early life of St. Benedict of Kursia*. 
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fiaight thereby become tbe*prophet of the Highest. The 
light which was within him should be kindled, if need 
be, into a self-consuming flame, not for His own glory, 
but that it might illuminate the pathway of the coming. 
King. 

The nature of St. John the Baptist was full of im- 
petuosity and fire. The long struggle which had given 
him so powerful a mastery over himself — which had made 
him content with self-obliteration before the presence of 
His Lord — which had inspired him with fearlessness in 
the face of danger, and humility in the midst of applause 
— ^had left its traces ‘in the stem character, and aspect, 
and teaching of the man. If he had won peace in the 
long prayer and penitence of his life in the wilderness, 
it was not the spontaneous peace of a placid and holy 
soul. The victory he had won was still encumbered 
with traces of the battle ; the calm he had attained still 
echoed with the distant mutter of the storm. His very 
teaching reflected the imagery of the wilderness — ^the 
rock, the serpent, the barren tree. “ In his manifesta- 
tion and agency,” it has been said, “he was like a 
burning torch ; bis public life was quite an earthquake 
— the. whole man was a sermon; he might well call 
himself a voice — the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” ^ 

While he was musing the fire burned, and at the 
last he spake with his tongue. Almost from boyhood 
he had beeja a voluntary eremite. In solitude he had 
learnt things unspeakable ; there the unseen world had 
become to him a reality; there his spirit had caught 
“ a touch of phantasy and flame.” Communing with his 
owu' great lonely heart — communing with the high 
• * Lan^e, ii., p. 11, E. Tr. 
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thoughts of that long line of* prophets, his prWecessors 
to a rebellious people — communing with the utterances 
that came to him from the voices of the mountayl and 
the sea — ^he had learnt a deeper lore than he could have 
ever learnt at Hillel’s or Shammai’s feet. In the tropic 
noonday of that deep Jordan valley, where the air seems 
to be full of a subtle and quivering flame — in listening 
to the howl of the wild beasts in the long night, under 
the lustre of stars “ that seemed to hang like balls of 
fire in a purple sky ” — ^in wandering by the ^ sluggish 
cobalt-coloured waters of that dead and accursed lake, 
until before his eyes, dazzled by the saline efilorescence 
of the shore stre^vn with its wrecks of death, the ghosts 
of the guilty seemed to start out of the sulphurous 
ashes under which they were submerged — he had learnt 
a language, he had received a revelation, not vouchsafed 
to ordinary men — attained, not in the schools of the 
Eabbis, but in the school of solitude, in the school 
of God.i 

, Such teachers are suited for such times. There was 
enough and to spare of those respectable, conventional 
teachers, who spake smooth things and prophesied 
deceits. The ordinary Scribe or Pharisee, sleek with 
good living and supercilious with general respect, might 
get up in the synagogue, with his broad phylacteries 
and luxurious robes, and might, perhaps, minister to 
some sleepy edification with his midrash of hair-splitting 
puerilities and threadbare precedents ; bijt the very 

^ The Jews of that day had but little sense of the truth expressed by 
the very greatest of Greek thinkers, Herakleitos, voKv^aBlri v6ov oh 
“ Dass aber Josu anch innerlich der Hohen Schiile jener Zeit nicht be- 
durfte,” says Ewald, “Keigt uns mir umso deutlicher welcher Geist von 
anfang an in Ihin waltete ” {Gesch, Christ p. 250. The remarks which 
follow are also worthy of profound study.) 
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aspect of John the Baptist* would have shown that there 
was another style of teacher here. Even befoi^e the first 
vibra^g tone of a voice that rang with scorn and 
indignation, the bronzed countenance, the unshorn locks, 
the close-pressed lips, the leathern girdle, the mantle 
of cameFs liair,^ would at once betoken that here at 
last was a man who was a man indeed in all his 
natural grandeur and dauntless force, and who, like 
the rough Bedawy prophet who was his antitype, 
would stand unquailing before purple Ahabs and adul- 
terous Jezebels. And then his* life was known. It 
was known that his .drink was water of the river, and 
that he lived on locusts^ and wild honey. ^ Men felt in 
him that power of mastery which is always granted to 
perfect self-denial. He who is superior to the common 
ambitions of man is superior also to their common 
timidities. If he have little to liope from the favour 
of his fellows he has little to fear from their dislike; 
with nothing to gain from the administration of servile 
flattery, *116 has nothing to lose by the expression of 
just rebuke. He sits as it were above his brethren, on a 
sunlit eminence of peace and purity, unblinded by the 
petty mists that dim their vision, untroubled by the 
petty influences that disturb their life. 

No wonder that such a man at once made himself 
felt as a power in the midst of his people. It became 
widely rumoured that, in the wilderness of Judsea, lived 

^ Cl 2 King* i. 8 ; Zech. xiii. 4 ; Heb. xi. 37. 

^ Lev. xi. 22 ; Plin. ii. 29. Tlie fancy that it means tbe ^ods of tlie 
so-called locust-tree (carob) is a mistake. Locusts are sold as articles of 
food in regular shops for the purpose at Medina ; they are plunged into 
salt boiling water, dried in the sun, and eaten wdth butter, but only by 
the poorest beggars. Most Bedawin speak of eating them with disgust 
and loathing (Thomson, Land and Booh, II. xxviii.). 

® I Sam. xiv. 25 j Ps, Ixxxi. 16, 
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one whose burning words it jvas worth while to hear; 
one who 'recalled Isaiah by his expressions/ Elijah by 
Ilia life. A Tiberius was polluting by his infami^ the 
throne of the Empire ; a Pontius Pilate with his inso- 
lences, cruelties, extortions, massacres, was maddening a 
fanatic people Herod Antipas was exhibiting to facile 
learners the example of calculated apostacy and reckh^ss 
lust ; Caiaphas and Annas were dividing the functions 
of a priesthood which they disgraced. Yet the talk 
of the new Prophet was not of political circumstances 
such as these ; the lessons he had to teach were deeper 
and more universal in their moral and social signifi- 
cance. Whatever might be the class who flocked to his 
stern solitude, his teaching was intensely practical, 
painfully heart-searching, fearlessly downright. And so 
Pharisee and Sadducee, scribe and soldier, priest and 
publican, all thronged to listen to his words.® The place 
whore he’ preached was that wild range of uncultivated 
and untenanted wilderness, which stretches southward 
from Jericho and the fords of Jordan to the shores of 
the Dead Sea. The cliffs that overhung the narrow 
defile which led from Jerusalem to Jericho were „he 
haunt of dangerous robbers ; the wild beasts and the 
crocodiles were not yet extinct in the reed-beds that 

' Compare Isa. lix. 5 with Matt. iii. 7 ; Isa. iv. 4 and xliv. 3 with Matt. iii. 
11 ; Isa. xl 3 with Luke iii. 4 ; Isa. Iii, 10 with Luke iii. 6, &c. 

2 Tay doJpodoKias, ras vfipeiSy rhs aprrajas^ ras aiKlas,ras ^Trr/pe/as, rovs aKpirovs 
Kal iirctW^Kovs <p6vov5, r^v avijvvrou Ka\ iipyaKeurdTrjv difx6T7)ra., k. t. A. (Philo, 

Leg. 1033). 

^ But th^ Pharisees “were not baptised of him” (Luke vii. 30). St. 
John exi>ro8ses the frankest and most contemptuous amazement at their 
presence (Matt. Hi. 7). And their brief willingness to listen was soon 
followed by the violent and summary judgment, “ He hath a devil ” 
(Matt. xi. 18). This was not the only age in which such a remark has 
served as an angry and self -deceiving synonym for “ we cannot and will 
not accept his words,” 
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marked the swellings of Jqrdan ; yet from every quarter 
of the country — from priestly Hehron, from holy Jeru- 
^en\, from smiling Galilee — they came streaming forth, ^ 
to catch the accents of this strange voiced And the 
words of that voice were like a hammer to dash in pieces 
the flintiest heart, 'like aflame to pierce into the most 
hidden thoughts. Without a shadow of euphemism, 
without an accent of subservience, without a tremor of 
hesitation, he rebuked^ the taxgatherers for their ex- 
tortionateness ; the soMeag for their violence, unfairness 
and discontent;® the wealthy Sadducees, and stately 
Pharisees, for a formalism and falsity which made them 
vipers of a viperous brood.® The whole people he warned 
that their cherished privileges were worse than valueless 
if, without repentance, they regarded them as a protec- 
tion against the wrath to come. They prided them- 
selves upon their high descent; but God, as He had 
created Adam out of the earth, so even out of those flints 
upon the strand of Jordan was able to raise up children 
unto Abraham.^ They listened with accusing con- 
sciences and stricken hearts ; and since lie had chosen 
baptism as his symbol of their penitence and purification, 
“ they were baptised of him in Jordan, confessing their 
sins.” Even those who did not submit to his baptism 
were yet “ willing for a season to rejoice in his light.” 

But he had another and stranger message — a mes- 
sage sterner, yet more hopeful — to deliver ; for himself 

^ Matt. iii. Jr, i^eTOpevero. 

* (rTpaT€v6ju.€yoi (Luke iii, 14) means “soldiers on the marcli,'’* what the 
occasion wa s we do not know. 

® “ Offspring of yipers,” “ Serpentes e serpentihus ” (Lightfoot, Hbr. 
ffebr., in Matt. iii. *7). C£. Ps. Iviii. 4 ; Isa. xiv, 29. 

Cf. John viii. 33 ; Rom. ii. 28 ; iv. 16 ; ix. 6. Comp. Jer. vii. 4. 
Hp^rfiTde \iyuv h Uvto7s (Luke iii. 8), do not oven for a moment begin to 
imagine.'* “ Omnem excusationis etiam conatum praecidit ” (Bengelj. 
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he would claim no authority save as the forerunner of 
another ; for his own baptism no value, save as an 
initiation *into the kingdom that was at hiiud.^ When 
the deputation from the Sanhedrin asked hinu who he 
was — when all the people were musing in their hearts 
whether he were the Christ or no — he never for a 
moment hesitated to say that he was not the Christ, nor 
Elias, neither that prophet.^ He was “a voice in the 
wilderness,” and nothing more ; but after him — and 
this was the announcement that stirred most powerfully 
the hearts of men — after him was coming One*who was 
preferred before him, for He was before him® — One 
whose shoe’s latchet he was unworthy to unloose^ — 
One who should baptise, not with water, but with 
the Holy Ghost, apd with fire® — One whose fan was 
in His hand, and wlio should throughly purge His 
floor — who should gather His wheat into the garner, 
but burn up the chdft' vdth unquenchable fire. The 
hour for the sudden coming of their long-promised, 
long-expected Messiah was at hand. His awful presence 
was near them, was among them, but they knew Him 
not. 

Thus repentance and the kingdom of heaven were 
the two cardinal points of his preaching, and though 

^ It was, as Olshausen says, “ a baptism of repentance,'* not “ a laver 
of regeneration ** (Titus iii. 5). 

2 i.e., one of the great prophets Hko Jeremiah (cf. 2 Macc. ii. 7), whose 
return was exjiected as a precursor of the Messiah, and who was especially 
alluded to in Deut. xviii. 15, 18; Acts iii. 22 ; vii. 37, 

3 Tlie irpwT(Js yiov of John i. 30 means something moi^ than merely 

/jlov, viz., “ long before me,’’ (See Ewald, Chech. Chrutns,^. 232.). 

Or, “ to carry his shoes ” (Matt. iii. 11). Both were servile func- 
tions. 

^ The most immediate and obvious interpretation, of these words is to 
be found in Acts ii. 3; but there may also be a reference to fiery trials 
(Luke xii. 49 ; 1 Pet. i. 7) and fiery judgments (1 Oor. iii. 13). 
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Ite did net claim the credentials of a single mir^le,^ 
yet while he threatened detection to the hypocrite and 
destruction to the hardened, he promised also’ pardon to 
the penitent and admission into the kingdom of heaven 
to the pure and clean. “ The two great utterances,” it 
has been said, “ which he brings from the desert, contain 
the two capital revelatii)as to which all the preparation 
of the Gospel has been tending. Law and prophecy ; 
denunciation of sin and promise of pardon ; the flame 
which consumes and ^he light which consoles — is not 
this the Vhole of the covenant?” 

To this preaching, to this baptism, in the thirtieth 
year of his age,® came Jesus from Galilee. John was 
His kinsman by birth,® but the circumstances of their 
life bad entirely separated them. . John, as a child in 
the house of the blameless priest his father, had lived at 
Juttah, in the far south of the tribe of Judah, and not 
far from Hebron Jesus had lived in the deep seclusion 

^ This should be noted as a most powerful argument of the Gospel 
truthfulness. If, as the schools of modem rationalists argue, the miracles 
be mere' myths woven into a circle of imaginative legends devised to glorify 
the Founder of Christianity, why was no miracle attributed to St. John H 
Not certainly from any deficient sense of his greatness nor from any dis- 
inclination to accept miraculous evidence. Surely if it were so easy and 
so natural as has been assumed to weave a garland of myth and miracle 
round the brow of a great teacher, John was conspicuously worthy of such 
an honour. Why then? beoi^use “John did no miracle,’* and because the 
Evangelists speak the words of soberness and truth. 

" The arguments in favour of our Lord’s having been fifty years of age, 
although adopted by Irenseus {Adv» Hd&r, ii. 22), partly apparently from 
tradition, partly on fanciful grounds, and partly by mistaken inference 
from John viii. 57, are wholly insufiieient to outweigh the distinct state- 
ment by St. Luke, and the manifold probabilities of the case. 

^ The relationship between Mary and Elisabeth does not prove that 
Mary was of the tribe of Levi, since intermarriage between the tribes was 
freely permitted (2 Chron. xxii. 11). ♦ 

On Juttah, see Luke i. 39, where the reading Todra (first suggested 
by Reland, Pal. p. S70), though unconfirmed by any existing MS., is not 
impossible ( J osh. xv. 55) ; it was a priestly city (id. xxi. 16). 
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of the carpenter’s shop in th§ valley of Galilee. When 
He first ^came to the banks of the Jordan, the great 
forerunner, according to his own emphatic and.Wice 
repeated testimony, “ knew Him not.” And yet, though 
Jesus was not yet revealed as the Messiah to His great 
hera'd-prophet, there was something in His. look, some- 
thing in the sinless beauty of His ways, something 
in the solemn majesty of His aspect, which at once 
overawed and captivated the soul of John. To others 
he was the uncompromising prophet; kings he could 
confront with rebuke ; Pharisees he could unmask with 
indignation ; but before this Pfesence all his lofty 
bearing falls. As when some unknown dread checks the 
flight of the eagle, and makes him settle with hushed 
scream and drooping plumage on the ground, so before 
“ the royalty of inward happiness,” before the purity of 
sinless life, the wild prophet of the desert becomes like a 
submissive and timid child.^ The battle-brunt which 
legionaries could not daunt — the lofty manhood before 
which hierarchs trembled and princes grew pale— resigns 
itself, submits, adores before a moral force which is weak 
in every external attribute, and armed only in an invisible 
mail. John bowed to the simple stainless mannood 
before he had been inspired to recognise the Divine 
commission. He earnestly tried to forbid the purpose 
of Jesus.^ He who had received the confessions of all 
others, now reverently and humbly makes his own. “ I 

• 

' Stior beautifully says, ‘‘ He has baptised many ; has seen, and in 
some. sense seen through men of all kinds; but ho one like this had as yet 
come before him. They have all bowed down before him; but before 
this Man bows down, in the irrepressible emotion of his own most pro- 
found contrition, the sinful man in the greatest prophet.” {Eedm Jesn^ 
1. 28.) 

Matt. iii. 14, Stc/ccijAoey. 
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have need’ to be baptised pf Thee, and comest Thou to 
nae?”^ , 

Xhe answer contains the second recorded utterance 
of Jesus, and the first word of His public ministry — 
“ Sufier it to be so now : for thus it becometh us to 
fulfil all righteousness.” 

“I will sprinkle deilto water upon you, and ye shall 
be clean — such seems to have been the burden of 
John’s message to the ginners who had become sincerely 
penitent.^ 

But, if so, why did our Lord receive baptism at His 
servant’s hands ? His own words teU us ; it was to fulfil 
every requirement to which God’s will might seem to 
point (Ps. xl. 7, 8). He did not accept it as subsequent 
to a confession, for He was sinless and in this respect, 
even before he recognised Him as the Christ, the Baptist 
clearly implied that the rite would be in His case ex- 
cepHonal.® But He received it as ratifying the mission 
of His great forerunner — ^the last and greatest child 
of the’ Old Dispensation, the earliest herald of the New.; 
and He also received it as the beautiful symbol of moral 
purification, and the humble inauguration of a ministry 
which came not to destroy the Law, but to fulfil. His 
own words obviate all possibility of misconception. He 
does not say, “ I must,” but, “ Thus it becometh us.” 
He does not say, “ I have need to be baptised ; ” nor 
does. He say, “Thou hast no need to be baptised of me,” 

^ “ Tu ad ^ ? aurnm ad lutuin ? ad scmtillam fax ? ad lucemam 
8ol? ad eemim Films? ad peccatorem Agnus sine macula?^* (Lucas 
Bnigcnsis.) 

^ Ezek. xxxri. 25. 

^ ha rh vE(ep Kadaptinj (Iguat. Eph, 18). ‘‘ Baptisatur Christiis non 
nt purificetur acpiis, sed ut aquas ipse sanctificet ” (Maxim. Serm. 7 de 
EpipJian.). “ In baptismo non tarn lavit aqua quam lota est, purgantur 
potius^fluonta quam purgant” (Aug. Serm. 135, 4; Hofmaan, p. 166). 
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but He says, “ Suffer it to be *80 now.’' This is, indeed, 
but the baptism of repentance; yet it may serve to 
prefigure the “laver of regeneration.”^ ♦ 

So Jesus descended into the waters of Jordan, and 
there the awful sign was given that this was indeed 
“ He that should come.” From the cloven® heaven 
streamed the Spirit of Hod in a doveiike radiance that 
seemed to hover over His head in lambent flame,® 

1 Traarav ^iKato(rvvr}u (Matt* iii. 15) lias been sometimes talc^n to mean 
“ every observance (cf. vi. 1). Others, as Schenkel, liare supposed that 
He submitted to baptism as it were vicariously — i.e., as the representative 
of a guilty people. Others, again (as Lange), stfy that the act was solitary in 
its character — that “social righteousness drew Him down into the stream;” 

i. e,f tliat according to the Old Testament legislation. His baptism’ was 

required becjause He was, as it were, ceremonially unclean, as representing 
an unclean p(3ople. Comjlare the remark of Cato, “ Scito dominmn pro 
tota famiiiii rem divinam facere” {De Re B/usticd, 143). Justui Martyr 
bold this view, ovx ws dySeS, . . . a\\^ virep rov yduovs rov rwv &.vOpciirc0y 

(Dial. c. Tryph. 8S). And. so, too, tho antiphon of the Benedictus in 
the Romish office for the Epiphany : “ This day the Church is united 
to her heavenly Spouse, for in Jordan Christ has washed away her sins.” 
St. Bernard and St. Bonaventura (and perhaps in myriads of^ instances 
the profound intuition of a saint may give a view far more true and lofty 
than the minute criticism of a theologian) mainly see in the act its deep 
humility. “ Thus placing the confirmation of perfect righteousness in the 
perfection of humility.” (St, Bern. Serm. 47 in Cant. ; St. Bonavent. J *a 
Christi, cap. xiii.) 

2 elSe crx^Co/ji^uovs rohs ovpavoiis (Mark i. 10). The wholo context seems 
to show that Theodoret, and Jerome wore right in supposing that this 
was a TTv^vfxaTiK^ dewpla — a sight seen, “ non reseratione elementorum, sed 
spiritualibus oculis.” 

^ “ Spiritus Jesn, spiritns columbinus ” (Bacon, Meditt Sacr.), Some 
ancient Christian mystics explained the appearance by Gematria, because 
TrepicTTep^ = 801 = AH. We need not necessarily suppose an actual dove, 
as is clear from John i. 32 ; the expression in the throe (jrospels is ewerei 
TTepterrep^y, though St. Luke adds <rafM<tTiK<p Compare Targum, Cant. 

ii. 12, “ Yox turtnris vox spiritns sancti;” and 2 Esdras v. 26; 1 Maec.i. 2 ; 
and Milton’s “with mighty wings outspread, Doveiike^ sat’st brooding 
on the vast abyss” (Par. Lost, i. 20). In the ti^ct Chagigah, we find, 
“ The Spirit of God moved on the face of the waters like a dove ” 
(Gen. i. 2). 
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and the Bath K61} which to the dull unpurged ear was 
hut p inarticulate thunder, spake in the voi«e of God 
to thS ears of John — “ This is my beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased.” 

' On tiie Kol, see GIrorer, Jahrh. d. Hdls, i. 253, seqq. ; Otlio, Lex, 
Babh. 8. V. Tho term was sometimes applied to voices from Irnaven, some- 
times to sounds repeated by natural eclio, sometimes to chance words 
ovemiled to providential significance (Etheridge, llehr., Liierat, p. 39). 
The Aiiocryplial Gkispels add that a fire was kindled in Jordan (J, Mart. 
«. Try^h. 88 ; Hofmann, p. 29^9). 
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THE temptation. 

“ Ideo ientaitis est Cliristus, ne vincatur a Tentatore Christianus/^ — 
Ana. in Ps. lx. 

His human spirit filled with overpowering emotions. 
Jesus sought for retirement, to be alone with God, and 
once more to think over His mighty work. From the 
waters of the Jordan He was led — according to the more 
intense and picturesque expression of St. Mark, He was 
“ driven ” — by the Spirit into the wilderness.’ 

A tradition, said to be no older than the timq of the 
Crusades, fixes the scene of the temptation at a mountain 
to the south of Jericho, which from this circumstance 
has received the name of Quarantania. Naked and 
arid like a mountain of malediction, rising precipitously 
from a scorched and desert plain, and looking over the 


^ Cf. Rom. yiii. 14 ; Ezok. iii. 14 ; Mark i. 12, rh iK&dhXH avrhy 

eh rijy ipraxov. St. Jolm, perhaps, among other reasons which are unknown 
to UB, from his general desire to narrate nothing of which he had not been 
an eye-witness, omits the narrative of the temptation, ^which clearly 
followed immediately after the baptism. Unless a charge of dishonesty 
be deliberately maintained, and an adequate reason for such dishonesty 
assigned, it is clearly unfair to say that a fact is wilfully suppressed 
simply because it is not narrated. — ^It seems probable that on the last 
day of the temptation came the deputation to John from the priests and 
Levites, and on the following day Christ returned from the desert, and 
was sainted by the Baptist as the Lamb of God. 
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siuggisbi, bituminous watei^s of the Sodomitic sea — thus 
offering a sharp contrast to the smiling softivess of the 
Motlntain of Beatitudes and the limpid crystal. of the 
Lake of* Q-ennesareth — imagination has seen in it a fit 
place to be the haunt of evil influences^ — a place where, 
in the language of the prophets, the owls dwell and the 
satyrs dance. 

And here Jesus, according to that graphic and pa- 
thetic touch of the second Evangelist, “was with the 
wild beasts.” They did not harm Him. “ Thou shalt 
tread upon the lion and the adder : the young lion and 
the dragon shalt thou trample under feet.” So had the 
voice of olden promise spoken and in Christ, as in so 
many of His children, the promise was fulfilled. Tliose 
whose timid faith shrinks from all semblance of the 
miraculous, need find nothing to alarm them here. It 
is not a natural thing that the wild creatures should 
attack with ferocity, or fly in terror from, their master 
man. A poet has sung of a tropical isle that — 

“Nor save for pity was it hard to take 
The helpless life, so wild that it was tame.”^ 

The terror or the fury of animals, though continued 
by hereditary, instinct, was begun by cruel and wanton 
aggression ; and historical instances are not wanting in 
which both have been overcome by the sweetness, the 

1 Sah. UruhMn, f . 19, 1 a ; Isa. xiii. 21, 22 ; xxxiv. 14. The Bahhis 
said that there were three mouths of Gehenna— -in the Desert (Numb. xvi. 
33), in the sea (Jonah ii. 3), and at Jerusalem (Isa. xxxi. 9). Of. 4 Maee. 
xviii., 00 Bil<i)empe fie ipijfilaSf 4>Bopehs iv ureUtp. Azazel (Lev. xvi. 10, 

Heb.) was a demon of “diy places’* (cf. Matt. xii. 43). (Lightfoot, Jffor. 
Hebr . ; Keim, i. 638.) — Milton’s description (Far. Beg. iil 242), probably- 
derived from some authentic source, “would almost seem to have been 
penned on the spot.” (Porter, Palestine, i. 185.) 

^ Ps. xci. 13, ** The beasts of the held shall be at peace with thee ” 
(Job V. 23). 

® Tennyson’s Enoch Arden. 
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majesty, tlie geBtleness of tnau. There seems to be ao 
adequate reason for rejecting the unanimous belief of the 
early centuries that the wild beasts of the Tliebaid qToved 
freely and harmlessly among the saintly eremites, and 
that even the wildest living creatures were tame and 
gentle to St. Francis of Assisi. Who has not kno\vn 
people whose presence does not scare the birds, and who 
can approach, without danger, the most savage dog? 
We may well believe that the mere human spell of a 
living and sinless personality would go far to keep the 
Saviour from danger. In the catacombs, and* on other 
ancient monuments of early Christians, He is some- 
times represented as Orpheus charming the animals with 
his song. All that was true and beautiful in the* old 
legends found its fulfilment in Him, and was but a 
symbol of His life and work. 

And He was in the wilderness forty days. The 
number occurs again and again in Scripture, and always 
in connection with the facts of temptation or retribu- 
tion. It is clearly a sacred and representative number, 
and independently of other associations, it was for forty 
days that Moses had stayed on Sinai, and Elijah in the 
wilderness. In moments of intense excitement and 
overwhelming thought thp ordinary needs of the body 
seem to be modified, or even for a time superseded ; and 
unless we are to understand St. Luke’s words, “He 
did eat nothing,” as being absolutely literal, we might 
suppose that Jesus found all that was necessary for 
His bare sustenance in such scant fruits as the desert 
might afford;^ but however that may be — and it is a 

f 

. ' The Jewish hermit Banns Jived for years on the spontaneous growth 
of very desert (Jos. Vit. 2). The j^o-rei^iras of St. Matthew does not 
necessarily imply an absolute fast. 
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question of little imporfcajice — at the end of the time 
He hungered. And this was the tempter’s ^moment. ^ 
The Vbole period had been one of moral and spiritual 
tension.^’ During such high hours of excitement men 
will sustain, without succumbing, an almost incredible 
amount of labour, and so!d|ers will light through a long 
day’s battle unconscious or oblivious of their wounds. 
But when the enthusiasm is spent, when the exaltation 
dies away, when the fire burns low, when Nature, weary 
and overstrained, reasserts her rights — in a word, when 
a mighty reaction has begun, which leaves the man suf- 
fering, spiritless, exhausted — ^then is the hour of extreme 
danger, and that has been, in many a fatal instance, the 
mornent in which a man has fallen a victim to insidious 
allurement or bold assault. It was. at such a moment 
that the great battle of our Lord against the powers of 
evil was fought and won. 

The struggle was, as is evident, no mere allegory. 
Into the exact external nature of the temptation it seems 
at onc5 •Superfluous and irreverent to enter — superfluous, 
because it is a question in which any absolute decision 
is for us impossible ; irreverent, because the Evangelists 
could only have heard it from the lips of Jesus, or of 
those to whom He communicated it, and our Lord could 
only have narrated it in the form which conveys at once 
the truest impression and the most instructive lessons. 
Almost every difierent expositor has had a different view 
as to the agency employed, and the objective or sub- 
jective reality of the entire event.® From Origen down 

* Luke iv. 2, Being forty days tempted of the devil.” 

^ Very few writers in the present day will regard the story of the 
temptation as a narrative of objective facts. Even Lange gives the story a 
natural turn, and supposes that the tempter may have acted through the 
intervention of human agency. Not only Hase and Weisse, but even 
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to Sehleiennaclier some have regarded it as a vision or 
allegory — the symbolic description of a purely inward 
struggle ; and even so literal and orthodox a concftnen- 
tator as Calvin has embraced this view. On this point, 
which is a matter of mere exegesis, each must hold the 
view which seems to him most in accordance with the 
truth ; but the one essential point is that the struggle 
was powerful, personal, intensely real— that Christ, for 
our sakes, met and conquered .the tempter’s utmost 
Strength. , 

The question as to whether Christ was or was not 
capable of sin — to express it in the language of that 
scholastic and theological region in which it originated, 
the question as to the peccability or impeccability of His 
human nature — ^is one which would never occur to a 
simple and reverent mind. We believe and know that 
Our blessed Lord was sinless — the Lamb of God, without 
blemish, and without spot. What can be the possible 
edification or advantage in the discussion as to whether 
this sinlessness sprang from a posse non peccare or a non 
posse peccare I Some, in a zeal at once intemperate and 
ignorant, have claimed for Him not only an actual 
sinlessness, but a nature to which sin was divinely and 
miraculously impossible. What then ? If His great 
conflict were a mere deceptive phantasmagoria, how can 
the narrative of it profit us? If we have to fight the 
battle clad in that armour of human free-will which has 
been hacked and riven about the bosom of*our fathers 
by so many a cruel blow, what comfort is it to us if our 

Olsliauseii, Neander, Ullmann, and many orthodox commentators, make the 
details more or less symbolical, and treat it as a profound and eternally 
significant parable. For a fuller discussion of the subject, see the Ex- 
cursus “On Different Yiews of the Temptation” in Ullmanu’s beautiful 
treatise on The Smlessness 6f Jesus (pp. 264 — 291, third edition, E? Tr.), 
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great Captain fought not* only victoriously, but without 
real danger; not only uninjured, but without even a 
possibility of wound? Where is the warrior’s courage, 
if he knows that for him there is but the semblance of a 
battle against the simulacrum of a foe? Are we not 
thus, undor an appearance of devotion, robbed of One 
who, “though He were a son, yet learned obedience by 
the things which He sulFered?”^ Are we not thus, 
under the guise of orthodoxy, mocked in our belief that 
we havQ a High Priest who can be touched with a 
feeling of our infirmities, “‘being templed in all points 
like as we are, yet without sin ? ” ® They who would 
thus honour Him rob us of our living Christ, who was 
very man no less than very God, and substitute for 
Him a perilous Apollinarian phantom enshrined “in 
the cold empyrean of theology,” and alike incapable of 
kindling devotion, or of inspiring love. 

Whether, then, it comes under the form of a pseudo- 
orthodoxy, false and pharisaical, and eager only to detect 
or con3emn the supposed heresy of others ; or whether 
it comes from the excess of a dishonouring reverence 
which has degenerated into the spirit of fear and 
bondage — let us beware of contradicting the express 
teaching of the Scriptures, and, as regards this narrative, 
the express teaching of Christ Himself, by a supposition 
that He was not liable to real temptation. Nay, He 
was liable to temptation all the sorer, because it came 
like agony, to a nature infinitely strong yet infinitely 
pure. In proportion as any one has striven all his life 
to be, like his great Ensample, holy, harmless, unde- 
filed, separate from sinners, in that proportion will he 
realise the ‘ intensity of the struggle^ the anguish of 
> Heb. T. 8. » Heb. iv. 15. 
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the antipathy which pervade a nobler nature when, 
either by suggestions from within or from without, it 
has been dragged into even apparent proxinJty to 'the 
possibilities of evil. There are few passages in the 
Pilgrim's Progress more powerful, or more suggestive 
of profound acquaintance with the mysteries of the 
human heart, than that in which Christian in the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death finds his mind filled 
with revolting images and blaspheming words, which 
have indeed been but whispered into his ear, beyond his 
own powers of rejection, by an evil spirit, but which, in 
his dire bewilderment, he cannot distinguish or disen- 
tangle from thoughts which are his own, and to which 
his will consents.^ In Christ, indeed, we suppose that 
such special complications would be wholly impossible, 
not because of any transcendental endowments connected 
with “ immanent divinity ” or the “ communication of 
idioms,” but because He had lived without yielding to 


^ There is something of the same conception in Milton’s description 
of the attempts made by the Evil Spirit to assoil the thoughlT of Eve 
while yet she was innocent 

Him there they found 
Squat like a toad, close at the ear of Eve, 

Assaying by his devilish art to reach 

The organs of her fancy, and with them forge 

Illusions as he list, phantasms and dreams, . . . 

At least distempered, discontented thoughts, 

Vain hopes, vain aims, inordinate desires.”— Par. Lmt, iv. 800. 

The passage in the Pitgrim's Progress is, “Christian made believe that 
he spake blasphemies, when it was Satan that suggested them into hir 
mind.” It is as follows : — “ One thing I would not let slip. I took 
notice that now poor Christian was so confounded that he* did not know 
his own voice, and thus I per^sived it. Just when he was come over 
against the month of the bumiag pit, one of the wicked ones got behind 
him, and stepped up softly to him, and whisperingly suggested mmj 
griewus blasphemies to him, which he verily thought had proceeded from 
Ms own mind ... but he had not the discretion ^ther to stop his emrs^ 
or to hmw from whence those hlasphmmea came,** 
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wickedness, whereas in ^ men these illusions arise in 
general from their own past sins. They ^e^ in feet, 
nothing else but the flitting spectres of iniquities for- 
gotten or unforgotten — the mists that reek upward from 
the stagnant places in the deepest caverns of hearts not 
yet wholly cleansed. No, in Christ there could not be 
this terrible inability to discern that which comes from 
within us and that which is forced upon us from without 
— between that which the weak will has entertained, 
or to which, in thali ever-shifting border-land which 
separates' thought from action, it has half assented, and 
that with which it does indeed find itself in immediate 
contact, but which, nevertheless, it repudiates with every 
muscle and fibre of its moral being. It must be a weak 
or a perverted intellect which imagines that “mar 
becomes acquainted with temptation only in proportior 
as he is defiled by it,” or that is unable to discriminate 
between the severity of a powerful temptation and the 
stain of a guilty thought. It may sound like a truism, 
but it* is a truism much needed alike for our warning 
and our comfort, when the poet who, better than any 
other, has traversed every winding in the labyrinth o. 
the human heart, has told us with such solemnity, 

“ *Ti9 one thing to be tempted, Escalus, 

Another thing to fall ” 

^ Shakespeare, Measure for Measure^ li. 1. Similarly St. Augustin© says 
“ It is the dovil’s part to suggest, it is ours not to consent ; ” and St 
Gregory, “ Sin is first by suggestion, then by delight, and lastly by con 
sent.” Luthe*r, says tlllmann, well disthlgnishes between sentire tenia- 
tionem and consentire ientationL UnlefigiJ&e tempting impression he felt 
there is no real temptation ; but unless it be acquiesced in or yielded tc 
there is no sin” {ubi supraf p. 129). ** Where then is the point in tempta 
tion at which sin begins, or at which it becomes itself sin P it is ther 
where the evil which is presented to tt6 hegim to make a det&minin^ 
impression upon the hsa/rt ” (id.). 
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And Jesus was tempted.^ The “Captain of ow 
salvation ” was “ made perfect through sufferings.” ^ 
“ In that lie Himself hath suffered heing tempted^ ’ He 
is able to succour t^m that are tempted.” ^ The 
wilderness of Jericho and the Garden of Gethseraane 
— these witnessed His two most grievous struggles, 
and in these He triumphed wholly over the worst and 
most awful assaults of the enemy of souls ; but during 
po part of the days of His flesh was He free from 
temptation, since otherwise His life had been no true 
human life at all, nor would He in the same 'measure 
have left us an ensample that we should follow His 
steps. “ Many other were the occasions,” says St. Bona- 
Ventura,^ “ on which he endured temptations.” “ They,” 
says St. Bernard, “who reckon only three temptations 
of our Lord, show their ignorance of Scripture.” * 
He refers to John vii. 1, and Heb. iv. 15; he might 
have referred still more appositely to the express state- 
ment of St. Luke, that when the temptation in the 
wilderness was over, the foiled tempter left Him -hideed, 
but left Him only “for a season,” ® or, as the words may 
perhaps be rendered, “till a new opportunity occurred.” 
Yet we may well believe that when He rose victorious 

* Heb. ii. 10. 

2 Heb. ii. 18. 

® BoBav. l>e Vit ChnsUt xiv. 

* Bern. (Serm. xiv. in Ps. **Qm habitat Vulg. “ Militia est vita 
hominis super terram.” See too Theophylact in Aur. Cat, in Luc. 

^ Luke iv. 13, &XP^ Koipov. Much that I have here, said is confirmed 
by & passage in Greg. M. Horn, i, 16 ( Words w. on Matt, iv. 1), “Tentari 
ChristuB potuit, sed ejus mentei|i peccati delectatio non momordit. Ideo 
omnis diabolica ilia tentatio foHs mm intm fuiV* And yet in spite of 
these and many more saintly and erudite justifications of such a view from 
the writings of theologians in all ages, the violent and prejudiced igno* 
ranee of modern dopturltt still eontoues to visit all such methods of inter** 
pretation with angry anathema and indiscriminate abuse. 
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out of the dark wiles in the wilderness, all subsequent 
temptations, until the last, floated as lightly over His 
sinless soul as the doud-wreath of a summer day floats 
over the blue heaven which it cannot stain. 

1. The exhaustion of a long fast would have acted 
more powerfully on the frame of Jesus from the circum- 
stance that with Him it was not usual. It was with a 
gracious purpose that He lived, not as a secluded ascetic 
in hard and self-inflicted pangs, but as a man with men, . 
Nor does He ever enjoin fasting as a positive obligation, 
although in two passages He more than sanctions it as 
a valuable aid (Matt. vi. 16 — IS; ix. 15).^ But, in 
general, we know from His owm words that He came 
“ eating and drinking ; ” practising, not abutinence, but 
temperance in all things, joining in the harmless feasts 
and innocent assemblages of friends, so that His enemies 
dared to say of Him, “ Behold a ghittonous man and a 
winebibber,” as of John they said, “He hath a devil.” 
After His fast, therefore, of forty days, however sup- 
ported* by solemn contemplation and supernatural aid. 
His hunger would be the more severe. And then it 
was that the tempter came ; in what form — whether as a 
spirit of darkness or as an angel of light, whether under 
the disguise of a human aspect or an Immaterial sugges- 
tion, we do not know and cannot pretend to say — 
content to follow simply the Gospel narrative, and to 


^ Matt. xvii. 21, from which it might seem that Jesus Himself fasted, is 
omitted by Ti8chendoi*£ on the authority of «, B, the Cureton Syriac, the 
Sahidic version, &c. This interpolation arises, however, from Mark, ix, 29, 
wliere the words of Jesus should also perhaps en4 at and 

where kuI though widely sanctioned by the MSS, and versions, 

are omitted by w, B, K, and rejected by Tischendorf. (When I refer to 
Tischendorf I moan the readings adopted by him in his Synopsis Bvan^ 
gelica, 3rd edition, 187L) 
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adopt its expressions^ not with dry dogmatic assertion 
as to the ^impossibility of such expressions being in a 
greater or less degree allegorical, but with a view .duly 
to learn those deep moral lessons which alone concern 
us, and which alone are capable of an indisputable 
interpretation. 

“ If Thou be the Son of dod, command that these 
stones be made loaves.” So spake the Tempter first. 
Jesus was hungry, and “these stones” were perhaps 
those siliceous accretions, sometimes known under the 
name of lapides judatci, which assume the exact shape 
of little loaves of bread,^ and whjcb were represented 
in legend as the petrified fruits of the Cities of the 
Plain. The pangs of hunger work all the more power- 
fully when they are stimulated by the added tortures of 
a quick imagination ; and if the conjecture be correct, 
then the very shape and aspect and traditional origin 
of these stones would give to the temptation an added 
force. 

There can be no stronger proof of the auth^icity 
and divine origin of this narrative than the profound 
subtlety and typical universality <5f each temptation. 
Not only are they wholly unlike the far cruder and 
simpler stories of the temptation, in all ages, of those 
who have been eminqpt saints, but there is in them a 
delicacy of insight, an originality of conception, that far 
transcend the range of tiie most powerful invention. 

It was a temptation to the senses — an appeal to the 
appetites — an impulse given to that lower nature which 
man shares with all the animal creation. But so far from 
coming in any coarse or undisguisedly sensuous form, it 

^ So Matt. iv. 3, Aprot; Lui:© iv. 3,, ‘*that this stone become a loaf.” 
Of. Stanley’s Sinai and JPalestine, p. 154 (Elijahs melons). 

J 
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shrfiuded in a thoupnd subtle veils. Israel, too, 
had been humbled, and suffered to hunger in the wilder- 
nes*s, and there, in his extreme need, God had fed him 
with manna, which was as angels’ food and bread from 
heaven. Why did not the Son of God thus provide 
Himself with a table in the wilderness ? He could do so 
if He liked, and why should He hesitate ? If an angel 
had revealed to the fainting Hagar the fountain of 
Beer-lahai-roi — if an angel had touched the famishing 
Elijah, and shown iJim food — why should He await 
even the ministry of angels to whom such ministry was 
needless, but whom,^ if He willed it, angels would have 
been so glad to serve ? 

’ How deep is the wisdom of the reply ! Eeferring to 
the very lesson which the giving of the manna had been 
designed to teach, and quoting one of the noblest utter- 
ances of Old Testament inspiration, our Lord answered, 
“It standeth written,^ Man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceedeth out of the moufh of 
God.-^^ And what a lesson lies herein lor us — a lesson 
enforced by how great an example — that we are not 
to be guided by the wants of our lower nature ; that 
we may not misuse that lower nature for the purposes 
of our own sustenance and enjoyment ; that we are not 
our own, and may not do what we will with that wliich 
we imagine to be our own ; that even those things which 
may seem lawful, are yet not all expedient ; that man 
has higher principles of life than material sustenance, 
as he is a higher existence than his material frame.^ 

' Matt. iv. 4, yiypaTnai^tlxQ perfect indiicates an abiding, eternal 
lesson. 

2 Dent. viii. 3. Alford justly draws attention to the fact ihat Jesus 
meets and defeats the temptation in His humarnty ; ‘‘ Man shall not,^’ &c. 

^ “ We live by admiration, hope, and love,’* (Wordsworth.) 
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He who thinks that we live. by bread alone, will make 
the securing of bread the chief object of his life — will 
determine to have it at whatever cost — will be at- once 
miserable and rebellious if even for a time he be stinted 
or deprived of it, and, because he seeks no diviner food, 
will inevitably starve with hunger in the midst of it. 
But he who knows that man doth not live by bread 
alone, will not thus, for the sake of living, lose all 
that makes life dear — will, whei^ he has done his duty, 
trust God to preserve with all things needful ^he body 
He has made — will seek with more earnest endeavour 
the bread from heaven, and that diving water whereof 
he who drinketh shall thirst no more. 

And thus His first temptation was analogous in form 
to the last taunt ad-dressed to Him on the cross — “ If 
Thou be the Son of God, come down from the cross.” 

— since faith and trust are the mainstay of all 
human holiness, the tempter is ever strongest in the 
suggestion of such doubts ■, strong, too, in his appeal 
to the free-will and the self-will of man. “You may, 
you can — why not do it ? ” On the cross our Saviour 
answers not ; here He answers only to express a gi-eat 
eternal principle. He does not saj^, “ I am the Son of 
God ; ” in the profundity of His humiliation, in the 
extreme of His self-sacrifice. He made not His equality 
with Ghjd a thing to be grasped at,^ “ but made Himself 
of no reputation.” He foils the tempter, not as very 
God, but as very man. 

2. The order of the temptations is given differently by 
St. Matthew and St. Luke, St. Matthew placing second 
the scene on the pinnacle of the Temple, and St. Luke the 
vision of the kingdoms of the world. Both orders cannot 

^ Phil. ii. 6, ovx apirayfihy rjy^ffaro rh tlvai Xffa 0€<jp. ^ 
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be right, and possibly St Luke may have been ininenced 
in liis arrangement by the thought that a temptation to 
spiritual pride and the arbitrary exercise of miracnlous 
power was a subtler and less transparent, and therefore 
more powerful one, than the temptation to fall down 
and recognise the power of evil.^ But the words, “ Get 
thee behind me, Satan/' recorded by both Evangelists 
(Luke iv. 8 ; Matt. iv. 10) — ^the fact that St. Matthew 
alone gives a definite* sequence ('‘then," “again") — 
perhaps,, too, the con*sideration that St. Matthew, as 
one of the apostles, is more likely to have heard the 
narrative immediately from the lips of Christ — ^give 
greater weight to the order which he adopts. 

Jesus had conquered and rejected the first temp- 
tation by the expression of an absolute trust in God. 
Adapting itself, therefore, with infinite subtlety to the 
discovered mood of the Saviour^s soul, the next temp- 
tation challenging as it were directly, and appealing 
immediately to, this absolute trust, claims the illustration 
and expression of it, not to relieve an immediate neces- 
sity, but to avert an overwhelming peril. ' “ Then he 
brought Him to the Holy City,^ and setteth Him on the 
pinnacle of the Temple."^ Some well-known pinnacle 

^ Milton in the Paradise Regained may have been influenced to prefer 
the order as given in St. Luke, partly from this reason, and partly from 
the supi)08ition tliat angels rescued our Lord in safety from that dizzy 
height. 

* Still called by the Arabs JBUKuds csk-Shereef, “ the Holy, the Noble.” 

^ Matt. iv. 5 , itrl *rb nr€piryiov rod tfpov. The article is used in both 
Evangelists, and both times oinitted by the English version. 

“ So saying, he caught Him up, and without wing 
Of hippogrif, bore through the air sublime. 

Over the wilderness, and o’er the plain, 

Till underneath them fair Jerusalem, 

The Holy City, lifted high her towers, 

» And higher yet the gloriom Temple reoured 
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of that well-known mass nyist be intended; perhaps 
the roof .of the Stoa Basilike, or Eoyal Porch, on the 
southern side of the Temple, which looked down sheer 
into the valley of the Kidron below it, from a height so 
dizzy that, according to the description of Josephus, ir 
any one ventured to look down, his head wo.uld swim at 
the immeasurable depth ; perhaps Solomon’s Porch, the 
Sioa Anatolike, which Josephus also has described,^ and 
from which, according to tradition, St. James, the Lord’s 
brother, was afterwards precipitated into the court below.® 
“ If” — again that doubt, as though to awake a spirit 
of pride, in the exercise of that jniraculous display to 
which He is tempted — “ if thou be the Son of God, cast 
Thyself down.” “Thou art in danger not self-sought; save 
Thyself from it, as Thou canst and mayest, and thereby 
prove Thy Divine power and nature. Is it not written 
that the angel.® shall bear Thee up ? ® Will not this be 
a splendid proof of Thy trust in God?” Thus deep and 
subtle was this temptation ; and thus, since Jesus had 

Her piUf far off appearing like a mount 
, Of alabaster^ topt with golden spires. 

TherCy on the highest pinnacle^ he set 

The Son of God,” (Milton, Par. Reg. iv. 4G2.) 

These Jouraeys through the air (though the sacred narrative says nothing 
of them, clearly thereby tending to turn our attention wholly from the 
mere secondary accidents and external form of the story to its inmost 
meaning) were thoroughly in accordance with ordinary Jewish beliefs 
(1 Kings xviii, 12 ; 2 Kings ii. 16 ; Acts viiL 39 ; Ezek. iii. 14). See, too, the 
apocrjrphal addition to Habakkuk, and the text interpolated in the Ebionite 
Gospel of Si Matthew, ‘‘ My mother the Holy Ghost took me by a hair 
of the head, and carried me to Mount Tabor.” This is quoted by Origon, 
in Joarni. t. ii., § 6 ; and Jer. in Mic. vii. 6. The expression My 
mother ” apparently arises from the fact that the Hebrew roach is fern. 
Jerome (in Isa. xl. 11) tells us that in Ps. Ixviii. 12, the Jews explain 
“ maiden ” of the soul, and “ mistress” of the Holy Spirit. 

^ Jos. Antt. XV. 11, § 5, (TKoroSivt^i/ ; xx. 9, § 7. See Caspari, p. 256. 

® Hegesippus ajp, Euseb. M ii. 23 ; Epiphan. Adv. Hceres. xxix. 4. 

* ys. xci. 11, 12. 
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appealed t6 Scripture, did .the devil also “ quote Scrip- 
ture for his purpose.” I’or there was nothing vulgar, 
nothing selfish, nothing sensuous in this temptation. It 
was an appeal, not to natural appetites, hut to perverted 
spiritual instincts. Does not the history of sects, and 
parties, and.churches, and men of high religious claims, 
show us that thousands who could not sink into the 
slough of sensuality, have yet thrust themselves arro- 
gantly into needless perils, and been dashed into head- 
long ruin from the pinnacle of spiritual pride ? And 
how calm, yet full of warning, was that simple answer, 
“ It is written again, Thou shalt not tempt the Lord 
thy God.’ ” The word in the original (eWetpao-ei? — 
Matt. iv. 7 ; Deut. vi. 16) is stronger and more ex- 
pressive. It is, “Thou shalt not tempt to the extreme the 
Lord thy God ; ” thou shalt not, as it were, presume on 
all that He can do for thee ; thou shalt not claim His 
miraculous intervention to save thee from thine own 
presumption and folly; thou shalt not challenire His 
power to the proof. When thou art in the path of duty 
trust in Him to the utmost with a perfect confidence ; 
but listen not to that haughty seductive whisper, “ Ye 
shall be as gods,” and let there te no self-willed and 
capricious iiTeverence in thy demand for aid. Then — to 
add the words so cunningly omitted by the tempter — 
“shalt thou be .safe in all thy ways.” ^ And Jesus does 
not even allude to His apparent danger. Danger not 
self-sought is safety. The tempter’s own words had 

^ Ps. xcl 11, 12. As the psalm is addressed to Him that dwelleth in 
the secret place of the Most High/^ the expression “all thy ways” can 
only mean ways of innocence and holiness — ^the ways of God’s providence. 
Ihe only trne meaning of the text therefore excludes the insolent gloss put 
on it by the tempter j and he omits verse 13, which is a prophecy of his 
own defeat. 
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been, a confession of his own impotence — “ Cast Thyself 
down.” ]^ven from that giddy height he had no power 
to hurl Him whom Giod kept safe. The Scripture which 
he had quoted was true, though he had perverted it. !No 
amount of temptation can ever necessitate a sin. With 
every temptation God provides also “ the way to escape ; 

“ Also, it IB written, 

‘ Tempt not the Lord thy God,’ He said, and stood : 

But Satan, smitten by amazement, fell.” ^ 

3. Foiled in his appeal to naWal hunger, or to the 
possibility of spiritual pride, the tempter appealed to 
“ the last infirmity of noble mind.s^” and staked all on 
one splendid cast. He makes up for the want of sub- 
tlety in the form by the apparent magnificence of the 
issue. From a high mountain he showed Jesus all the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory of them, and as 
the Koa-fwicpdrap^ the “ prince of this world,” he offered 
them all to Him who had lived as the village carpenter, 
in return for one expression of homage, one act of 
acknowledgment.^ ** 

“ The kingdoms of the world, and the glory of 
them ! ” “ There are some that will say,” says Bishop 

Andrewes, “ that we are never tempted with kingdoms. 
It may well be, for it needs not be, when less will serve. 
It was Christ only that was thus tempted ; in Him lay 
an heroical mind that could not be tempted with small 

' Par. Beg. iv. 481. 

® See Johu xii. 31; xvi. 2‘-**30; Bpll. ii, 2 (rhu ifcp;corTa rrjs i^ovcias rov 
it^pos ) ; 2 Cor. iv. 4 ; Sar ha-Olam, Sanhedr. f. 94. It was done iu a-Tiyp.^ 
XP^voxt (Luke iv. 5), for, as St. Ambrose says, “ in momento praetereuni” 
We must bear in mind that the Power of Evil has been disarmed tb a 
very great extent in the kingdom of Christ. Samael in the Talmud is 
called “the prince of the air.” The tract Zohar goes so far as to call 
him {d dcheer), “ a second god.” (See Gfrorer, Jahrh, d. Sells, I 
402—420.) 
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matters. 'But with us it, is nothing so, for we esteem 
more basely of ourselve*s. We set our wares , at a very 
easy price; he may buy us even dagger-cheap. He 
need never carry us so high as the mount. The pinnacle 
is high enough ; yea, the lowest steeple in all the town 
would serve the turn. Or let him but carry us to the 
leads and gutters of our own houses ; nay, let us but 
stand in our windows or our doors, if he will give us so 
much as we- can there see, he wiU tempt us throughly ; 

we will ^accept it, and* thank him too A matter 

of half-a-crown, or ten groats, a pair of shoes, or some 
such trifle, will bring us on our^knees to the devil.” 

But Christ taught, “ What shall it profit a man, if 
he gain the whole world, and lose his own soul ? ” 

There was one living who, scarcely in a figure, 
might be said to have the whole world. The Roman 
Empercr Tiberius was at that moment infinitely the 
most powerful of living men, the absolute, undisputed, 
deified ruler of all that was fairest and richest in the 
kingdoms of the earth. There was no coutref to his 
power, no limit to his wealth, no restraint upon his 
pleasures. And to yield himself still more unre- 
servedly to the boundless self-gratification of a volup- 
tuous luxury, not long after this time he chose for 
himself a home on one of the loveliest spots on the 
earth’s surface, under the shadow of the slumbering 
volcano, upon an enchanting islet iu one of the most 
softly delicious climates of the world. What came of 
it all ? He was, as Pliny calls him, “ tristissimus ut 
constat hominum,”^ “confessedly the most gloomy of 
mankind.” And there, from this home of his hidden 
infamies, from this island where on a scale so splendid 
^ JEf. JV". xxviii. 5» For Oapreae, see Tac. Ann, iY. 61, 62, 67. 
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he had tried the experiment^ of what happiness can 
be achieved by pressing the world’s most absolute 
authority^ and the world’s guiltiest indulgences, into 
the service of an exclusively selfish life, he wrote to his 
servile and corrupted Senate, “ What to write to you, 
C!onscript Fathers, or how to write, or what not to 
write, may all the gods and goddesses destroy me worse 
than I feel that they are daily destroying me, if I know.” ^ 
Earely has there been vouchsafed to the world a more 
overwhelming proof that its richest gifts are but “ fairy 
gold that turns to dust and dross,” and its most colossal 
edifices of personal spl^dour and greatness no more 
durable barrier against the encroachment of bitter misery 
than are the babe’s sandheaps to stay the mighty march 
of the Atlantic tide.* 

In such perplexity, in such anguish, does the sinful 
possession of all riches and all rule end. Such is the 
invariable Nemesis of unbridled lusts. It does not need 
the snaky tresses or the shaken torch of the fabled 
Erinn^es. The guilty conscience is its own adequate 
avenger ; and “ if the world were one entire and perfect 
chrysolite,” and that gem ours, it would not console us 
for one hour of that inward torment, or compensate in 
any way for those lacerating pangs. 

But he who is an inheritor of the kingdom of 
heaven is lord over vaster and more real worlds, infinitely 
happy because infinitely pure. And over that kingdom 
Satan has no power. It is the kingdom of God ; and 

^ ** Quid scribam vobis, Patre^ Oonscripti, aut quomodo scribam, aut 
quid omnino non scribam hoc tempore, di me deacque pejus perdant quam 
perire me cotidie sentio si scio, Adeo facinora atque flagitia sua ipsi quoquo 
in supplicium verterant. Quippe Tiboriutn non fortuna, non solitudines 
protegebant quin tormenta pectoris suasquo ipse poenas fateretur.” (Tao. 
Arm* vi. 60 
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since from Satan not even^the smallest semblance of any 
of bis ruinous gifts can be gained except by suffering 
the soul to do allegiance to him, the answer to all his 
temptations is the answer of Christ, “ Get thee behind 
me, Satan : for it is written, ‘ Thou shaft worship the 
Lord thy God, and Him only shaft thou serve.’ ” ^ 

Thus was Christ victorious, through that self-renun- 
ciation through which only can victory be won. And 
the moments of such honest struggle crowned with 
victory are the very sweetest and happiest that the life 
of man can give. They are full of an elevation and 
a delight which cap only be described in language 
borrowed from the imagery of heaven. 

Then the devil leaveth Him ” — St. Luke adds, “ till 
a fitting opportunity ” — “ and, behold, angels came and 
ministered unto Him.” * 

^ Deui.. vi. 13. This being one of St. Matthew’s “ cyclic ” quotations 
agrees mainly with the LXX. [except vpocrKwfiaeis for and 

for the LXX. variations are here, no doubt, altered in the Alex. MS. from 
the N. ^], and is not close to the Hebrew; but liis peculiar ” quotations 
are usually from the Hebrew, and differ from the LXX. (See Westcott, 
Introd., p. 211.) It is remarkable that our Lord’s tlir^e answers are all 
from Deut. vi. and tiii. 

The reader will be glad to see, in connection with this subject, some 
of the remarks of UUmann, who has studied it more profoundly, and written 
on it more beautifully, than any other theologian. “ The positive tempta- 
tions of Jesus,” he says, “ were not confined to that particular point of time 
when they assailed Him with concentrated force. . . But still more 
frequently in after life was He called to endure temptation of the other 
kind — ^the temptation of sufiering, and this culminated on two occasions, 
viz., in the conflict of Gethsemaue, and in that moment of agony on the 
cross when He cried, ‘ God, my God, why hast thuu forsaken me ? ’ ” 
[Sinlessness of Jesus, E. Tr., p. 140.) He had already remarked (p. 128) 
that “ man is exposed in two ways to the possibility and seductive power 
of evil. On the one hand he may be drawn to actual sin by enticements ; 
and, on the other hand, he may be turned aside from good by threatened as 
well as by inflicted suffering. The former may be termed positive, the 
latter negative, temptation.” “Jesus was tempted in ail points — that is, 
Ho was tempted in the only two possible ways specified above. On the one 
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hand, allurements were presented which, if successful, would have led Him 
t(f' actual sin ; and, on the other hand, H6 was beset by suffering which 
might have tuimed Him aside from the divine path of duty. These 
temptations, moreover, occurred both on great occasions and in minute 
particulars, under the most varied circumstances, from the beginning to 
the end of His earthly course. But in the midst of them all His spiritual 
energy and His love to God remained pure and unimpaired '' {id., p. 30). 

Ewald, in his Die drd lUrsten Evangelien^ regarding the Temptation 
from the point of view of public work, makes the three -temptations 
correspond severally to the tendencies to (i.) unscrupuiousness, (ii.) ra^-h 
confidence, (Hi.) uulialiowed personal ambitions. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE FIRST APOSTLES. 

“ Nisi liabiiisset et in vnltti quiddam oculisque sidereum nunqHHin eum 
statim secuti fuisscnt Apostoli, nec qni ad comprehendendum eum venerant 
corruissont.” — Jee. Up. Ixv. 

• 

Victorious over that concentrated temptation, safe from 
the fiery ordeal, the Saviour left the wilderness and 
returned to the fords of Jordan.^ • 

^ It is well known that “ Bethania ” (i?, A, B, C, &c.), not “ Bethabara/’ 
is the r "Tie reading of John i. 28 ; it was altered by Origen (who admits 
that it was the reading of nearly all the MSS.) on very insufficient grounds, 
viz., that no Betliany on the Jordan was known, and that there was said 
to be ^dci/cyvo-eai 5^ \€yov<ri) a Bethabara, where John was said to liave 
baptised. Origen is, however, supported by Cureton’s Syriac. The two 
names (n:???? ri’5, “house of passage,” and n% “ house of ship,” or ferry- 
boats) have much the same meaning (see 2 Sam. xv. 23, Heb.). Mr. Grove 
thinks that Bethabara may be identical with Beth-barah, the fords secured 
by the Ephraimites (Judg. vii. 24), or with Betb-nimrah (Numb, xxxii. 36). 
This latter answers to the description, being close to the region round 
about Jordan, the Giccar of tlie 0. T., the oasis of Jericho. In some edd. 
of the LXX. this is actually written Brjea^pd [Bibl. Diet i. 204). Mr. 
Monro ingeniously suggests that Origen (like his copyists) may have con- 
fused Bethabara with Betharaba (Josh, xviii. 22) which was in the Jordan 
valley. After careful attention, I see no grounds whatever for agreeing 
with Caspari (Chron. Geogr, Einl. 227) and others who place this Bethania 
at Tellanihje, on the upper Jordan, to the north-east of the Sea of Genne- 
sareth. The reasons for the traditional scene of the baptism, near Jericho, 
and therefore within easy reach of Jerusalem, seem far more convincing. 
[The Bethany on the Mount of Olives has another derivation; it was 
usually derived from n'a, “house of unripe dates;” but after the valuable 
letter from Br. Deutsch, published by Mr. W. H. Dixon in his Hol^ Land 
(ii. 217), this conjecture of Lightfoot’s must remain at least doubtful] 
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The Synoptical Gospels, which dwell mainly on the 
ministry in ^Galilee, and date its active commencement 
from the imprisonment of John, omit all record of the 
intermediate events, and only mention our Lord’s re- 
tirement to Nazareth.^ It is to the fourth Evangelist 
that we owe the beautiful narrative of the days which 
immediately ensued upon the temptation. The Judaean 
ministry is brought by him into the first prominence.** 

^ Matt. IV. 12 “ witlidrew ”) ; Mark i. 14; Luke 5v. 14. 

2 Throughout this book it will be seen that I accept uii hesitatingly 
the genuineness of St. John’s Gospel. It would be of course impossible, 
and is no part of my purpose, to enter fully into the controversy about it ; 
and it is the more needless, because in many bdbks of easy access (I may 
mention, among others, Professor Westcott’s Introd, to the Study of the 
Gospels, and Hist, of the Canon of the New Testament, and Mr. Sanday’s 
Authorship of the Fo^irth Gospel) the main arguments which seem decisive 
in favour of its genuineness may be studied by any one. The other side 
is powerfully argued by Mr. Tayler in his Fourth Gospel, All that I need 
here say (referring especially to what Professor Wesbcott has written on 
the subject), is, that there is external evidence for its authenticity in the 
allusions to or traces of the influence of this Gospel in Ignatius and Poly- 
carp; and later in the second century, of Justin Martyr, Tatian, Tlieophilus, 
&c. Papias does not indeed mention it, which is a circumstance fkfficult 
to account for; but according to Eusebius (Hist, Fee. hi. 39), he “made use 
of testimonies ” out of the First Epistles, and few will separate the question 
of the genuineness of the Epistles from tliat of the genuineness of the 
Gospel. The very slightness of the Second and Third Epistles is almost a 
convincing proof of their authenticity, since no one could have dreamed of 
forging them. The early admission of the Fourth Gospel into the canon 
both of the East and West, and the acknowledgment of it even by 
heretics, are additional arguments in its favour. Dr. Lightfoot also 
notices the further fact that “ soon after the middle of the second century 
divergent readings of a striking kind occur in St. John’s Gospel, as for 
instance, iiovoy^vMs Bfhs and 6 ixovoy^vhs vihs ” (i. 18), and this leads us to tho 
conclusion “ that the text has already a history, and that the Gospel there* 
fore cannot have been very recent ” {On Bevinon, p. 20). But if the external 
evidence, though less decisive than we could’ have desired, is not in- 
adequate, the internal evidence, derived not only from its entire scope, but 
also from numberless minute and incidental particulars, is simply over- 
whelming; and the improbabilities involved in the hypothesis of forgery are 
80 immense, that it is hardly too much to say that we should have recognised 
in the Gospel the authorship of St. John, even if it had come down to us 
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He seems to have made a point of relating nothing of 
which he had not been a personal witness, ^d there axe 
some few indications that he was hound to Jerusalem by 
peculiar relations.^ By station St. John was a fisherman, 
and it is not impossible that, as the fish of the Lake 
of Galilee were sent in huge quantities to Jerusalem, he 
may have lived there at certain seasons in connection 
with the employment of his father and his brother, who, 
as the owners of their own boat and the masters of 
hired servants, evidently occupied a position of some 
importance. Be that as it may, it is St. John alone 
who narrates to us^the first call of the earliest Apostles, 


anonymously, or under some other name. The Hebraic colouring of the 
style ; the traces of distinctly Judaic training and conceptions (i. 45 ; iv. 22) ; 
the naive faithfulness in admitting facts which might seem to toll most 
]»r)werfully against the writer’s belief (vii. 5); the minute topographical 
and personal allusions and reminiscences {vi. 10, 19, 23; x. 22, 23 ; xi. 1, 44, 
54 ; xxi, 2) ; the faint traces that the writer had been a disciple of John 
the Baptist, whose title he alone omits (i. 15; hi. 23, 25) ; the vivid fresh- 
ness of the style throughout, as, for instance, in the account of the blind 
man, and of the Last bupper — so wholly unlike a philosoplieme, and so 
clearly written ad narrandum^ not ad prohandum (ch. ix./xiiL); the 
preservation of the remarkable fact that Jesus was first tried before Annas 
(xviii. 13, 19—24), and the correction of the current tradition as to the 
time of the Last Supper (xiii. 1 ; xvhi. 28) ; — these are but a few of 
numberless internal evidences which bring additional confirmation to the 
conviction inspired by the character and contents of this great Gospel. 
They have loft no doubt on the minds of many profound and competent 
scholars, and no one can easily make light of evidence whicli has satisfied 
such a philologian as Ewald, and, for twelve editions of his book, satisfied 
even such a critic as Renan. It is my sincere belief that the difficulties of 
accepting the Gospel are mainly superficial, and that they are infinitely less 
formidable than those involved in its rejection. Mr. Sanday has treated 
the question with great impartiality ; and in his volume many of the points 
touched upon in this not& are developed with much force and skill. 

^ John xix. 27 ; xviii. 16. Perhaps this explains the fact that Jamee 
was not with his brother John as a disciple of the Baptist. Andrew, or 
finding Christ, immediat^y sought out Ms brother Simon. JMin couk 
not do so, for Ms brother was in Galilee, and was not called till some tim< 
Buhsenne.Titlv. 
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and lie relates it with, all the minute particulars and 
graphic touches of one on whose heart and memory each 
incident had been indelibly impressed. 

The deputation of the Sanhedrin ^ (to which we have 
already alluded) seems to have taken place the day 
previous to our Lord’s return from the wilderness ; and 
when, on the following morning,® the Baptist saw 
Jesus approaching, he delivered a public and emphatic 
testimony that this was indeed the Messiah who had 
been marked out to him by the appointed sign, and that 
He was “ the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of 
the world.” Whether the prominent conception in the 
Baptist’s mind was the Paschal Lamb, or the Lamb 
of the morning and evening sacrifice ; whether “ the 
world ” {Koa-fwt) was the actual expression which he used, 
or is merely a Greek rendering of the word “ people ” 
(dv) ; whether he understood the profound and awful 
import of his own utterance, or was carried by prophetic 
inspiration beyond himself — we cannot tell. But this 
much is clear, that since his whole imagery, and indeed 
the very description of his own function and position, is, 
as we have already seen, borrowed from the Evangelical 
prophet, he must have used the expression with distinct 
refereiice to the picture of Divine patience and mediatorial 
suffering in Isa. liii. 7 (cf. Jer. xi. 19). His words could 
hardly have involved less meaning than this — that the 
gentle and sinless man to whom he pointed should be a 
man of sorrows, and that these sorrows should be for 
the salvation of His race.® Whatever else the words 

> John i. 19 — ^34. Sea p. 113. 

® John i, 35*— 4f3. The obK (wrhp means that the Baptist did not 
fecognise Jesus as the Messiah, till he had seen {rteeaficu, ver. 32 ; 
ver, 34) the heavenly sign. 

felt in the delicacy of Christ’s personality all its capability of 
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may hare connoted to the minds of his hearers, yet 
they could hardly have thought them over without con- 
necting Jesus with the conceptions of sinlessness, of 
suffering, and of a redeeming work. 

Memorable as this testimony was, it seems on the 
first day to have produced no immediate result. But on 
the second day, when the Baptist was standing accom- 
panied by two of his disciples, Jesus again walked by, 
and John, fixing upon Him his intense and earnest gaze,^ 
exclaimed again, as fhough with involuntary awe and 
admiration, Behold the Lamb of Grod ! 

The words were too remarkable to be again neglected, 
and the two Galilaean youths who heard them followed 
the retreating figure of Jesus. He caught the sound of 
their timid footsteps, and turning round to look at them 
as they came near, He gently asked, What seek ye ? 

It was but the very beginning of His ministry : as 
yet they could not know Him for all that He was ; ^ as 
yet they had not heard the gracious words that proceeded 
out (?f His lips ; in coming to seek Him thus they might 
be actuated by inadequate motives, or even by mere 

suffering, and its suffering destiny,” (Lang(3, ii. 283. Comp. Exod. xii. 5 ; 
1 Cor. V. 7 ; 1 Pet. i. 19.) In ilie Apocalypse (v. 0 ; vii. 9, &c.) Aprioi/, not 
ajuvfts, is always used. The attempt of Danz. to account tor exx>res- 
sion as a mistaken rendering of in the sense of “strong hero^’ 

(see Hase, Lehen Jesu, p. 101) is only worth noticing as an instance o. 
that fondness for ingenious novelties which is the bane of Gemmn theo- 
logians. On the word aipac, “ bearing, and caiiyring away/' “ expiating, 
cf. Exod. xxviii. 30; xxxiv. 7 ; Lev. v. 1, &c. 

^ ljiii8A€»|/as. For other instances of the word, see Matt. xix. 26; Luk 
XX. 17 ; Mark x. 21. 

^ Even if, as some suppose, St. John the Evangelist was His fir. 
cousin. Tlie argument for supposing that Salome, the wife of Zebedee, w 
a sister of tlie Virgin Mary, arises from the comparison of Mai»k xv. ^ 
with John xix. 25, whore four women are mentioned ; but John, with 1 
usual delicate reserve, does not mention his own mother by name. S 
mp., p. 99, n, 2. 
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passing curiosiiy; it was fit^ that they should come to 
Him by s^ntaneons impulse, and declare their object of 
their own free will. 

But how deep and full of meaning is that question, 
and how sternly it behoves all who come to their 
Lord to answer it ! One of the holiest of the Church’s 
saints, St. Bernard, was in the habit of constantly warn- 
ing himself by the solemn query, “Bernarde, ad quid 
veniati ? ” — “ Bernard, for what purpose art thou here ? ” 
Self-examination could assume no*more searching form ; 
but all the meaning which it involved was concen- 
trated in that quiet and simple question, “ What seek 
ye ? ” 

It was more than the two young Gralilseans could 
answer Him at once.; it meant more perhaps than they 
knew or understood, yet the answer showed that they 
were in earnest. “ Eabbi,” they said (and the title of 
profound honour and reverence^ showed how deeply 
His presence had impressed them), “ where art thou 
staying ? ” * 

Where it was we do not know. Perhaps in oqe of 
the temporary succdlh, or booths, covered at the top with 
the striped abba, which is in the East an article of 
ordinary wear, and with their wattled sides interwoven 
with green branches of terebinth or palm, which must 
have given the only shelter possible to the hundreds who 
had. flocked to John’s baptism. “He saith to them, 
“ Come and see.” Again, the words were very simple, 

^ Among tho Jews this title was a sort of degree. One of the mjii^iads 
of idle conjectures which have defaced the simple narrative of the Oospek 
is that Jesim had taken this degree among the Essenesj. It is clear, on the 
one hand, lhat He never sought it ; and on the other, that it was bestowed 
upon Him even by the most eminent Pharisees (John iii 2) out of spon- 
taneous and genuine awa, 
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though they occur in passages of much significance.^ 
Hfever, however, did they produce a result more remark^ 
able than now. They came and saw where Jesus dwelt, 
and as it was then four in the afternoon/ stayed there 
that day, and probably slept there that night ; and before 
they lay down to sleep they knew and felt in their 
inmost hearts that the kingdom of heaven had come, 
that the hopes of long centuries were now fulfilled, that 
they had been in the presence of Him who was the desire 
of all nations, the Priest greater than Aaron, the Prophet 
greater 1;han Moses, the King greater than David, the 
true Star of Jacob and Sceptre of Israel. 

One of those two youths who thus came earliest to 
Christ was Andrew.® The other suppressed his own 
name because he was the narrator, the beloved disciple, 
the Evangelist St. John.^ No wonder that the smallest 
details, down even to the very hour of the day, were 
treasured in his memory, never to be forgotten, even in 
extreme old age. 

It*was the first care of Andrew to find his brother 


^ John xi. 34; Cant. iii. 11; Rev. vi. 1, 3, 5, 7; Ps. Ixvi. 5, &c. (see 
Stier, i. 51). 

2 The tenth hour counting from six in the morning ; there is no ground 
for supposing, with Wieseler, that John counts from midnight, instead of 
adopting the ordinary Jewish computation (John iv. 6, 52 ; xi. 9 ; xix. 14), 
Wieseler seems even to be mistaken in the belief that the Romans ever 
counted the hours of their civil day from midnight. — Mr. Monro refers 
me to a passage of the Digests in which hora vi. diei and hora vi. noctis 
are referred to in the very sentence in which a, lawyer is expounding 
civil computation in opposition to natural, (Dig. xli., tit. 3, fr. 6, 7.) 

Hence the Fathers call him 6 irpurSKXrjros. 

This exquisite and consistent reticence is one of the many strong 
arguments in favour of the genuineness of the Gospel. If our view bo 
right, he did care about the facts of which he is writing, but did not 
care that his mere name should be remembered among men. M. Renan 
Ki'oms at one time to have held that it was partly written out of jealousy at 
the primacy popularly ascribed to St. Peter I 
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Simon, and tell him of this groat Eureka.^ He hronght 
him to Jesjis, and Jesus, looking earnestly on him with 
that royal gaze which read intuitively the inmost 
thoughts — seeing at a glance in that simple fisherman 
all the weakness but also all the splendid greatness of 
the man— said, giving him a hew name, which was long 
afterwards yet more solemnly confirmed, "Thm art 
Simon, the son of Jona ; thou shalt be called Kephas ; ” 
that is, “ Thou art Simon, the son, of the dove ; hereafter 
thou shalt be as the rock in which the dove hides.” ^ It 
was, indeed, a play upon the word, but one which was 
memorably symbolic and profound. None but the 
shallow and the ignorant will see, in such a play upon 
the name, anything derogatory to the Saviour’s dignity. 
The essential meaning and augury of names had been in 
all ages a belief among the Jews, whose very language 
was regarded by themselves as being no less sacred than 
the oracular gems on Aaron’s breast. Their belief in the 
mystic potency of sounds, of the tongue guided by un- 
alterable destiny in the realms of seeming chance, may 
seem idle and superstitious to an artificial cultivation, 
but has been shared by many of the deepest thinkers in 
every age.^ 


1 rhv Metraiap (John i. 42). (Prossense, JSsus Christ, p. 294.) 
This was indeed a true act of brotherly aft'ection. (See Keble’s Hymn on 
St. Andrew’s Day.) It is strange that no one should have alluded (so far 
as I have seen) to the reason why St. John could not then perform for his 
brother the same great service. The reason probably is that James was at 
the time quietly pursuing his calling by the Sea of Galilee. 

2 Lange, ii. 284. Or possibly, ** Thou art a Son of Weakness, but shalt 
become a Rock,” Unfortunately, however, there is no sufficient authority 
for giving this meaning to the word {Liicke, i. 450.) 

^ Of. j®8ch. Agum. 665, Vpovoiaiart^^od ireTpwp^i'ov y\{i^<r(Taif r{>x^ vipMy, 
(See Origin of Lang., ch. iii. ; Chapters on Lang., p. 269 — 277.) lam not 
now referring to such recondite fancies as those involved in the Cabalistic 
modes of interpretation by Gematria, notarihon atbash, &c., but to some* 
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How was it that these youths of Gfalilee, how was 
It that a John so fervid yet contemplative, a Peter 
BO impetuous in his affections yet so timid in his re- 
solves, were thus brought at once — brought, as it were, 
by a single look, by a single word — ^to the Saviour’s 
feet ? How came they tlius, by one flash of insight or 
of inspiration, to recognise, in the carpenter of Nazareth, 
the Messiah of prophecy, the Son of Grod, the Saviour 
of the world ? , 

Doubtless in part by what He said, and by what 
John the Baptist had testified concerning Him, but 
doubtless also in part by His very look. On this subject, 
indeed, tradition has varied in a most remarkable manner ; 
but on a point of so much interest we may briefly pause. 

Any one who has studied the representations of 
Christ in mediaeval art will have observed that some of 
them, particularly in missals, are degradingly and re- 
pulsively hideous, while others are conceived in the 
softest and loveliest ideal of human beauty.^ Whence 
came this singular divergence ? 

It came from the prophetic passages which were 
supposed to indicate the appearance of the Messiah, as 
well as His life. 

The early Church, accustomed to the exquisite per- 
fection of form in which the genius of heathen sculp- 
ture had clothed its conceptions of the younger gods of 
Olympus — aware, too, of the fatal corruptions of a sensual 
imagination — seemed to find a pleasure in breaking loose 
from this adoration of personal endowments, and in 


tWng far more antique and spontaneous, of wMch, for instance, we find 
Specimens not only in the tragedians, but even in the stories of Herodotus 
(ix. 91, &c.). 

^Seo Lecky, Hist, of Eatiomlism,!, 257. 
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taking as their ideal of the Ijodily aspect of our Lord, 
Isaiah'b picture of a patient and afflicted sufferer, or 
David’s pathetic description of a smitten and wasted out- 
cast.^ His beauty, says Clemens of Alexandria, was in 
His Sioul and in His actions, but in appearance He was 
base. Justin Martyr describes Him as being without 
beauty, without glory, without honour. His body, says 
Origen, was small, and ill-shapen, and ignoble. “ His 
body,” says TertuUian, “had no^ human handsomeness, 
much less any celestial splendour.” The heatheji Celsus, 
as we learn from Origen, even argued from His traditional' 
meanness and ugliness of aspect as a ground for rejecting 
His divine origin.® Hay, this kind of distorted inference 
went to even greater extremities. The Vulgate render- 
ing of Isa. liii. 4 is, ‘‘ Nos putavimus eum quasi leprosum, 
percussum a Deo et humiliatum ; ” and this gave rise to 
a wide-spread fancy, of which there are many traces, that 
He who healed so many leprosies was Himself a leper 

^ Isa. lii. 14; liii. 4, “We did esteem Mm stricJeen cf. Lev. 
xiii. 13), smitten of Grod, and afflicted.” Ps. xxii. 6, 7, “ I am a worm, and 

no man All they that see me laugh me to scorn;” 15 — 17, “My 

strengih is dried up like a potsherd I may tell all my boncs; 

they stand staring »ud looking upon me.” 

2 See Keim, i. 460, who quotes Just. Mart, c. Tryph. xiv. 36, &c., 

&Bo^ost &ri}xos ; Clem. Strom. ii. 440, Paed, hi. 1, 3, tV alaxphs ; Tert. 
Pe Oar, Christ, 9, “ Nec humanae honestatis corpus fuit, nedum caelestis 
claritatis;” Orig. c. Cels, vi. 75, rh xr&fia ynKpbv koI 8u(T€t5es Kal 

In the Talmud Cod. Sanhedrin, to the question, “ What is the name of 
the Mossias P ” it is answered “ The Leper. (Pearson On the Creed, Art. iv. 
See the story of St. Francis in Sir J. Stephen’s Essays on Eccles. Biog. i. 99 ; 
Montalembert, St. Eliz. de Hongrie, ii. 93 — 99, in both of which stories 
Christ appears as a leper.) Hence the extraordinary devotion bestowed 
on this afficted class by St. Edmund of Canterbury, St. Louis, St. James 
de Ohantal, &c. In fact, leprosy came to be regarded as a gift of God. 
In 1541 Henry, organist of Coblenz, begged the council of the city to give 
a place in the hospital to his son. “Somit dem IJs-satz von Gott dem 
almechtigen begabt.” In 1189 Clement 111. addressed a bull “ dilectis liliis 
loprosis.” 
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Shocks, on the othef !f^and, by these revolting fancies, 
there were many who held that Jesus, in IJis earthly 
features, reflected the charm and beauty of David, His 
great ancestor; and St. Jerome and St. Augustine pre- 
ferred to apply to H im the words of Psalm xlv. 2, 3, 
“ Thou art fairer than the children of men.”^ It was 
natural that, in the absence of positive indications, this 
view should command a deeper sympathy, and it gave 
rise both to. the current descriptions of Christ, and also 
to thosq ideals, so full of mingled majesty and tender- 
ness in — 

“ That face 

How beautiful, if sorrow had not made 
Sorrow more beautiful than beauty’s self,” 

which we see in the great pictures of Fra Angelico, of 
Michael Angelo, of Leonardo da Vinci, of Raphael, and 
of Titian.® 

Independently of all tradition, we may believe with 
reverent conviction that there could have been nothing 
meaner repugnant — that there must, as St. Jerome says, 
have been “ something starry ” — in the form which 
enshrined an Eternal Divinity and an Infinite Holiness. 
All true beauty is but “the sacrament of goodness,” 
and a conscience so stainless, a spirit so full of harmony, 
a life so purely noble, could not but express itself in the 
bearing, could not but be reflected in the face, of the 
Boa of Man. We do not indeed find any allusion to 
(h’s charm of aspect, as we do in the description of the 
young High-priest Aristobulus whom Herod murdered ; 
but neither, on the other hand, do we find in the lan- 
guage of His enemies a single word or allusion which 
' Aug. in Bp. Joh.t tract, ix. 9. 

^ See Excursus IY„ ‘‘ Traditional Descriptions of the Appeari^Uce of 
Our Lord.” 
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might have been founded on an unworthy appearance. 
He of whom John bore wftuess as the Christ — He 
whom the multitude would gladly have seizi d that He 
might be their king — He whom the city saluted with 
triumphal shouts as the Son of David — He to whom 
women ministered with such deep devotion, and whose 
aspect, even in the troubled images of a dream, had 
inspired a Eoman lady with interest and awe — He 
whose mere word caused Philip and Matthew and many 
others to leave all and follow ’Him — He whose one 
glance broke into an agony of repentance the 'heart of 
Peter — He before whose presence those possessed with 
devils were alternately agitated into frenzy and calmed 
into repose, and at whose question, in the very crisis of 
His weakness and .betrayal, His most savage enemies 
■shrank and fell prostrate in the moment of their most 
infuriated wrath ^ — such an One as this could not have 
been without the personal majesty of a Prophet and a 
Priest. All the facts of His life speak convincingly of 
that strength, and endurance, and dignity, and electric 
influence, which none could have exercised without a 
large share of human, no less than of spiritual, gifts. 
“ Certainly,” says St. Jerome, “a flame of fire and s‘:arry 
brightness flashed from His eye, and the majesty of the 
Oodhead shone in His face.” 

The third day after the return from the wilderness 
seems to have been spent by Jesus in intercourse with 
His new disciples. On the fourth day He wished to 
start ^ for his return to Gralilee, and on the journey fell 
in with another young fisherman, Philip of Bethsaida. 

> John xviii. 6. Of. Luke iv. 30. 

® In using the phrase ri9eK-i\aw it is evident that St. John had in 

his mind some slight circumstance unknown to us. 
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Alone of tite Apostles Philip had a Greek name, derived, 
perhaps, from the tetrarc^i Philip, since the custom of 
naming children after reigning princes has always been 
a common one.^ If so, he must at this time have been 
under thirty. Possibly his Greek name indicates Ms 
familiarity with some of the Greek-speaking population 
who lived mingled with the Galila?ans on the shores of 
Gennesareth ; and this may account for the fact that he, 
rather than any of the other Apostles, was appealed to 
by the Greeks who, in the last week of His life, wished 
to see our Lord. One word — the one pregnant invita- 
tion, “FoUoto me!” — was sufficient to attach to Jesus for 
ever the gentle and simple-minded Apostle, whom in all 
probability He had previously known. 

The next day a fifth neiophyte was added to that 
sacred and happy band. Eager to communicate the 
rich discovery which he had made, Philip sought out his 
friend Nathanael, exercising thereby the divinest preroga- 
tive of friendship, which consists in the communication 
to others of all that we have ourselves experienced to 
be most divine. Nathanael, in the list of Apostles, is 
generally, and almost indubitably, identified with Bar- 
tholomew ; for Bartholomew is less a name than a desig- 
nation — “Bar-Tolmai, the son of Tolmai;” and while 
Nathanael is only in one other place mentioned under 
this name (John xxi. 2), Bartholomew (of whom, on any 
other supposition, we should know nothing whatever) 
is, in the list of Apostles, almost invariably associated 

‘ The name Andrew is of Greek origin, hut Lightfoot (Harmony, 
Lake v. 10) shows that it was in nse among the Jews. Thomas was also 
called by the Greek name Didymus, or “ Twin;” but we know no name of 
Philip except this Greek one. The M Bi)9irol«oi probably means “anatiTe 
of for Greswell’s attempt to distinguish iirt from in this sense is 
untenable. , 
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with Philip.^ As his home was at Cana of Galilee, Ihe 
son of Tolmai might easily have become acquainted 
with the young- fisherman of Gennesareth. And yet so 
deep was the retirement in which up to this time Jesus 
had lived His life, that though Nathanael knew Philip, 
he knew nothing of Christ. The simple mind of Philip 
seemed to find a pleasure in contrasting the grandeur of 
His ofiice with the meanness of His birth : “We have 
found Him of whom Moses in ttie Law, and the Prophets, 
did write; ” whom think you? — a young Herodian prince? 
— a young Asmonaean priest? — some burning light from 
the schools of Shammai or Hill el? — some passionate 
young Emir from the followers of Judas of Gamala? — 
no, but “Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph!' 

Nathanael seems to have felt the contrast. * He 
caught at the local designation. It may be, as legend 
says, that he was a man of higher position than the 
rest of the Apostles.® It has been usually considered 
. that his answer was proverbial ; but perhaps it was a 
passing allusion to the word nazora, “despicable;’* or it 
may merely have implied “Nazareth, that obscure and 
ill-reputed to-vvn in its little untrodden valley — can any 
thing good come from thence?" The answer is in the 
same words which our Lord had addressed to John and 
Andrew. Philip was an apt scholar, and he too said, 
“Come and see!' 

. To-day, too, that question — “Can any good thing 

^ Some make Tolmai a mere abbreviation of Ptolomseus. On the 
identity of Nathanael with Bartholomew, see Ewald, Gesch. Clyristus, 327. 
Donaldson (Jasharf p. 9) thinks that Nathanael was Philip’s brother. 

2 Non Petro vili piseatori Bartholomaens nohilis anteponitnr ” (Jerome 
Ep, at Eustooh.). Hence he is usnaUy represented in medisBval art clothed 
in a purple mantle, adorned with precious stdhes ; but John xxi. 2 is alone 
sufficient to invalidate the tradition. 
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mim out of Nazareth ? ” — ^is often repeated, and the 
one sufficient answer — almost the only possMe answer 
—is now, as it then was, “Come and see.’ Then it 
meant, coiiie and see One who speaks as never man 
spake ; come and see One who, though He be but the 
Carpenter of Nazareth, yet overawes the souls of all who 
approach Him — seeming by His mere presence to reveal 
the secrets of all hearts, yet drawing to Him even the 
most sinful with a sense of yearning love ; come and 
see One from whom *there seems to breathe forth the 
irresistible charm of a sinless purity, the unapproachable 
beauty of a Divine life. “ Come and see,” said Philip, 
convinced in his simple faithful heart that to see J esus 
was to know Him, and to know was to love, and to love 
was*Lo adore. In this sense, indeed, we can say " Come 
and see ” no longer ; for since the blue heavens closed on 
the visions which were vouchsafed to St. Stephen and 
St. Paul, His earthly form has been visible no more. But 
there is another sense, no less powerful for conviction, in 
which it still suffices to say, in answer to all doubts, 
“ Come and see.” Come and see a dying world revivified, 
a decrepit world regenerated, an aged world rejuvenescent; 
come and see the darkness illuminated, the despair dis- 
pelled ; come and see tenderness brought into the cell 
of the imprisoned felon, and liberty to the fettered slave ; 
come and see the poor, and the ignorant, and the many, 
emancipated for ever from the intolerable thraldom of the 
rich, the learned, and the few ; come and see hospitals 
and orphanages rising in their permanent mercy beside 
the crumbling ruins of colossal amphitheatres which once 
reeked with human blood; come and see the obscene 
symbols of an universal degradation obliterated indig- 
nantly from the purified abodes ; come and see the dens 
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of lust and tyranny transformed into sweet and ha^py 
homes, defiijnt atheists into beheving Christians, rebels 
into children, and pagans into saints. Ay, come ana see 
the majestic acts of one great drama continued through 
nineteen Christian centunes; and as you see them all 
tending to one great development, long predetermined 
in the Council of the Divine Will — as you learn in 
reverent humility that even apparent Chance is in 
reaUty the daughter of Forethought ^ as well as, for those 
who thus recognise her nature, the sister of Or^er and 
Persuasion} — as you hear the voice of your Saviour 
searching, with the loving accents of.a compassion which 
will neither strive nor cry, your very reins and heart — 
it may be that you too will unlearn the misery of doubt, 
and exclaim in calnr and happy confidence, with the 
pure and candid ISTathanael, "'Babbi, thou art the 8o7i of 
God, thou art the King of Israel!" 

The fastidious reluctance of Nathanael was very soon 
dispelled. Jesus, as He saw him coming, recognised 
that the seal of Grod was upon liis forehead, and smd of 
him, “Behold a true Israelite, in whom guile is not.” 
“ Whence dost thou recognise me ? ” asked Nathanael ; 
and then came that heart-searching answer, “ Before 
that Philip called thee, whilst thou wert under the fig- 
tree, I saw thee.” 

It was the custom of pious Jews — a custom approved 
by the Talmud — to study their crisima, or office of 


1 T€ UtiBovs Ka\ TIpofiaBelas Bvydrrip (Aleman, 

f. 55, ed. Bergk.). “ The threefold offspring of Forethought which is de- 
scribed in this noble fragment, appears to represent throe of the cardinal 
relations in which we may regard the working of Providence. It first 
appears as Chance in regard to its occurrence ; it next works Persuasion 
as men bow to its decrees ; and at last it issues in Order ” (Westcott, 
Chairact of the Gosp. Miraclest p. 35). 
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daily prayer, under a fig-tree and some have imagined 
that there is something significant in the. fact of the 
Apostle having been summoned from the shade of a 
tree which symbolised Jewish ordinances and Jewish 
traditions, but which was beginning already to cumber 
the ground.^ But tlK>ugh something interesting and 
instructive may often be derived from the poetic insight 
of a chastened imagination which can thus observe 
allegories which lie involved in the simplest facts, yet 
no suph flash of sudden perception could alone have 
accounted for the agitated intensity of Nathanael’s reply. 
Every one must have been struck, at first sight, with 
the apparent disproportionateness between the cause 
and the effect. How apparently inadequate was that 
quiet allusion to the lonely session of silent thought 
under the fig-tree, to produce the instantaneous adhe- 
sioii, the henceforth inalienable loyalty, of this “fusile 
Apostle ” to the Son of Grod, the King of Israel ! But 
for the true explanation of this instantaneity of convic- 
tiont we must look deeper ; and then, if I mistake not, 
we shall see in this incident another of those inde- 
scribable touches of reality which have been to so many 
powerful miuds the most irresistible internal evidence to 
establish the historic truthfulness of the Fourth Gospel. 

There are moments when the grace of God stirs 
sensibly in the human heart; when the soul seems to 
rise upon the eagle- wings of hope and prayer into the 
heaven of heavens ; when caught up, as it were, into 

' Beresh, Eahba, f. 62, quoted bj Sepp, The accusatlre, hrh avtcrty^ 
where we should have expected the dative, seems to imply that he had 
'piw'posel'y gone there for prayer and meditation. Perhaps some hiference 
as to the time of year may foe drawn from this circumstance^ 

* See 1 Kings iv. 25; Mic. It. 4 ; Zech. iii. 10; Matt. xxi. 20; Luke 
xiii. 7. 
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God’s very presence, we see and hear things unspeak- 
able. At such moments we live’a lifetime ; for emotions 
such as these annihilate all time ; they — 

“ Crowd E term fcy into an hour, 

Or stretch an hour into Eternity.” 

At such moments we are nearer to God ; we seem to 
know Him and be known of Him ; and if it were possible 
for any man at such a moment to see into our souls, he 
would know all that is greatest and most immortal in 
our beings. But to see us then is impossible to man; 
it is possible only to Him whose hand should lead, 
whose right hand should guide us, even if we could take 
the wings of the morning and fly into the uttermost 
parts of the sea. And such a crisis of emotion must the 
guileless Israelite have known as he sat aud prayed and 
mused in silence under his fig-tree. To the consciousness 
of such a crisis — a crisis which could only be known to 
One to whom it was given to read the very secrets of 
the heart — our Lord appealed. Let him who has h».d a 
similar experience say how he would regard a living man 
who could reveal to him that he had at such a moment 
looked into and fathomed the emotions of his heart. 
That such solitary musings — such penetrating, even in 
this life, “ behind the vail ” — such raptures into the third 
heaven during which the soul strives to transcend the 
limitations of space and time while it communes, face 
to face, with the Eternal and the Unseen — such sudden 
kindlings of celestial lightning which seemed to have fused 
aU that is meanest and basest within us in an instant 
and for ever — ^that these supreme crises are among the 
recorded experiences of the Christian life, rests upon 
indisputable evidence of testimony and of fact. And if 
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any one of my readers has Wer known this spasm of 
divine change which annihilates the old and in the same 
moment creates or re-creates a new-born soul, such a one, 
at least, will understand the thrill of electric sympathy, 
the arrow-point of intense conviction, that shot that very 
instant through the heart of Nathanael, and brought 
him, as it were, at once upon his knees with the excla- 
mation, “Babbi, thou art the Son of God, thou art the 
King of Israel!” 

We scarcely hear' of Nathanael again. His seems 
to have been one of those calm, retiring, contemplative 
souls, whose whole sphere of existence lies not here, 
but — 

“ Whero, beyond these voices, there is peace.” 

It was a life of which the world sees nothing, because it 
was ''hid with Christ in God;'' but of this we may be 
sure, tiiat never till the day of his martyrdom, or even 
durmg his martyr agonies, did he forget those quiet 
words which showed that his Lord liad searched him 
out Slid known him, and comprehended his thoughts 
long before." Not once, doubtless, but on many and 
many a future day,^ was the promise fulfilled for him 
and for his companions, that, with the eye of faith, they 

1 ^J^^€ae€ («, B, L, &c.). The promise is obviously spiritual, as the ablest 
Fathers saw. A striking passage of Luther’s to this effect is quoted in 
Alford. The word “ hereafter shall ye see,” &c. (John i. 51), meant “/rom 
this time forth,*" and therefore was a correct translation of dv* Upri at the 
time when our Version was made. Compare Matt. xxvi. 64, and the 
petition “ that wo may hereafter live a godly, righteous, and sober life ” 
— ix.y not at some future time, but “ from this day forward.” The reading, 
however, is very dubious, and B, L, as well as several versions, and Origon, 
&c., omit it. The is found twenty-five times in St. John, and always 
doubled. Cf. Isa. Ixv. 16 (where God is called the “God of J’SM”); 
2 Cor. i. 20 ; Rev. iii. 14. For the Messianic title Son of Man— a title 
describing the Messiah as the essential representative of every (?hild in 

great human family of God— see Dan. vii. 13, 14 ; Rev. i. 13, &c. 
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should “ see the heavens ojfened, and the angels of God 

ascending and descending npoU the Son of Man.”^ 

♦ 

^ “Son of Man” Ben^adcm^ may, in its general sense, be applied to 
any man (Job xxv. 6; Fs. cxliv. 3, &c,), but it is applied in a special 
sense to Ezekiel in the Old Testament, and to Christ in the New. One 
very observable fact is, that though, used of Ezekiel nearly ninety times, 
he does not once apply the title to himself; and though used about 
eighty times of Christ, it is never used by any but Himscdf, except in 
passages which describe His heavenly exaltation (Acts vii. 56 ; Rev. i. 
13 — 20; xiv. 14). It seems further clear that though Ezekiel is called 
Ben- Adam (perhaps, in the midst of his revelations, to remind h i Tn of 
his own nothingness), fi^fxpvcro Mpairos the title in the New Testament 
being clearly drawn from Daniel (vii. 13), is the Chaldee Bar-enosh, which 
represents humanity in its greatest frailty and humility, and is a signifi^ 
cant declaration that the exaltation of Christ- in His kingly and judicial 
office is due to His previous self-humiliation in His human nature (Phil. ii. 
5—11). (Bishop Wordsworth s. v, in Smith’s Diet of Bible, hi. 1359, who 
quotes Cypr. Be Idol. Vanit., p. 538, “ hominem induit, quern perducat ad 
Patrem,” and Aug. Berm. 121, “ Filius Dei factus est filius hominis, ut 
VOS, qui eratis filii hominis, efficoremini filii Dei.”) The term hewl ish, 
found in Ps. iv. 3, &c., moans “ filii mri,” not “ filii hominis.'* Bengel, oi> 
this verse (Johni. 51), referring to 1 Cor. xv. 47, says, “Unus hie nempe 
homo est, quern Adamus, post lapsum, expoctavit.” 



CHAPTEE XI. 

THE, FIRST MIRACLE. 

Unde rubor vestris et non sua purpura lymphis P 
Quae rosa mirantes tam nova nmtat aquas P 
Numen, convivae, praesens agnoscite iiuinen : 

Lyirii)ba pudica Deum vidit et erubuit/' — Orashaw, 

“ On the third day,” says St. John, " there was a marriage 
in Cana of Galilee.” Writing with a full knowledge and 
vivid recollection of every fact that took place during 
those divinely-memorahle days, he gives his indications 
of time as though all were equally familiar with them. 
The*third day has been understood in different manners : 
it is simplest to understand it as the third after the 
departure of Jesus for Galilee. If He were travelling 
expeditiously He might Stop on the first night (sup- 
posing him to follow the ordinary route) at Shiloh or 
at Shechem; on the second at En-Gannim; on the third, 
crossing the plain of Jezreel, He could easily reach 
Nazareth,^ and finding that His mother and Wthren 

’ The author has done this himself, and therefore knows that it is easily 
possible, although it requires quick tra veiling. There would, however, be 
nothing on this occasion to make Jesus linger, and possibly he was 
journeying with the express intention of being present at the marriage 
feast. Tlio fact that a wedding will soon take place is usually known 
throughout an Eastern village, and Jesus might easily liave heard about 
it from one of His disciples, or from some other Galilsean pilgrim. 
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were not there, might, in an hour and a half longer, reach 
Cana in time for the ceremonies of an Oriental wedding.^ 
It is well known that those ceremonies began at 
twilight. It was the custom in Palestine, no less than 
in Greece, 

“ To boar away 

The bride from home at blushing shut of day/* 

or even later, far on into the night,® covered from head to 
foot in her loose and flowing veil, garlanded with flowers, 
and dressed in her fairest robes. She was heralded by 
torchlight, with songs and dances, and the music of the 
drum and flute, to the bridegroom’s home. She was 
attended by the maidens of her village, and the bride- 
groom came to meet her with his youthful friends. 
Legend says that Niiithanael was on this occasion the 

* It will “be seen from this paragraph that I consider Kefr Kenna, and 
not the so-called Kfina ol-Jalil, to be the real Cana. On this point I 
entirely agree with Be Saulcy as against Dr. Bobinson. If I am right In 
the explanation of “ the third day,” it will be an additional argument in 
favour of this view. I say “ the so-called K^na el- Jalil,” because certainly 
the more ordinary name of this ruined and deserted village is Khiirbot 
Kdna, and Thomson (The Land and the Booh) could find no trace worth 
mentioning of the other name, which rests solely on Robinson’s authority ; 
moreover, the name Kenna el-Jaltl is certainly sometimes given to K fr 
Kenna, as Osborne testifies. The philological difficulty is by no moans 
insuperable ; tradition too, fairly tested, is in favour of Kefr Kenna ; and 
its position (far nearer to Nazareth and Oapeniaum than Khurbet K^na, 
and l3ring on the direct road) is in every respect more in accordance witli 
the indications of the Gospel narrative than its more remote ahd desolaio 
rival. Moreover, at Kefr Kenna there are distinct traces of antiquity, 
and at the other place there are none. If in fact it be a mere hallucination 
to suppose that Khurbet Kana is at all known under the designation of 
Kana el- Jalil, more than half of the reasons for identifying it with Cana 
of Galilee fall to the ground. Now on this point Mr. Thomson is 
far more likely to be right than Dr. Bobinson, from his long residence in 
Palestine, and great knowledge of Arabic. 

® When in Palestine I arrived at El Jib about sunset, and found that 
ihe festivities of a wedding were just commencing. They lasted tiU late 
at night. 
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paranymph, whose duty it was to escort the bride ; hut 
the presence of Mary, who must have left Nazareth on 
purpose to be present at the wedding, seems "to show that 
one of the bridal pair was some member of the Holy 
family. Jesus too was invited, and His disciples, and 
the use of the singular implies that they were 

invited for His sake, not He for theirs. It is not likely, 
therefore, that Nathanael, who had only heard the name 
of Jesus two days before, had anything to do with the 
marriage. All positive conjecture is idle ; but the fact 
that the Virgin evidently took a leading position in the 
house, and commands the servants in a tone of authority, 
renders it not improbable that this may have been the 
wedding of one of her nephews, the sons of Alphseus, or 
even of one of her daughters, “ tl^e sisters of Jesus,” ^ to 
whom tradition gives the names Esther and Thamar. 
That Joseph himself was dead is evident from the com- 
plete silence of the Evangelists, who, after Christ’s first 
visit to Jerusalem as a boy, make no further mention 
of Ms name.^ 

TiVhether the marriage festival lasted for seven days, 
as was 'Usual among those who could afford it,® or only for 
one or two, as was the case among the poorer classes, we 
cannot tell ; but at some period of the entertainment the 
wine suddenly ran short.* None but those who know 
how sacred in the East is the duty of lavish hospitality, 
and how passionately the obligation to exercise it to the 

‘ Matt. xiii. 56. See, however, Luke iv. 22; John vi. 42. 

2 The notion that the bridegroom was Simon the Oanaanite arises from av 
complete, but not unnatural, error about his name. An improbable tradition 
followed by St. Jerome and St. Bonaventura, and adopted by the Maho- 
metans (D'Herbelot, s. v. “Johannes’’), represents that the bridegroom 
was the Evangelist St. John. 

^ Judg. xiv. 12 ; Tob. xi. 19. 

^ John ii. 3, {f(rr€fyf}ffavros oivoo. 
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■utmost is felt, can realise the gloom which this incident 
would have thrown over the ocxJasion, or the misery and 
mortification which it would have caused to the wedded 
pair; They would have felt it to be, as in the East it 
would still be felt to be, a bitter and indelible disgrace. 

Now the presence of Jesus and his five disciples may 
well Jiave been the cause of this unexpected deficiency. 
The invitation, as we have seen, was originally intended 
for Jesus alone, nor could the youthful bridegroom iu 
Cana of Galilee have been in the l€!ast aware that during 
the last four days Jesus had won the allegiance *of five 
disciples. It is probable that no provision had been 
made for this increase of numbers, and that it was 
their unexpected presence which caused the deficiency 
in this simple household.^ Moreover, it is hardly pro- 
bable that, coming from a hasty journey of ninety miles, 
the little band could, even had their means permitted 
it, have conformed to the common Jewish custom of 
bringing with them wine and other provisions to con- 
tribute to the mirthfulness of the wedding feast. 

Under these circumstances, therefore, theJje: was a 
special reason why the mother of Jesus should say to 
Him, “ They have no wine.” The remark was evidently 
a pointed one, and its import cotdd not be misunderstood. 
None knew, as Mary knew, who her Son was ; yet for 
thirty long years of patient waiting for this manifesta- 
tion, she had but seen Him grow as other children grow, 
and live, in sweetness indeed and humility and grace of 
sinless wisdom, like a tender plant before God, but in all 
other respects as other youths have lived, pre-eminent 
only in utter stainlessness. But now He was thirty 

^ In some MSS. of the Yetus Itala are added the words, Et factum est 
per multam turbam vocatorum vinum consummari.” 
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years old ; the voice of the great Prophet, with whose 
fame the nation rang, Bad proclaimed Him to be the 
promised Christ; He was being publicly attended by 
disciples who acknowledged Him as Kabbi and Lord. 
Here was a difficulty to be met ; an act of true kindness 
to be performed; a disgrace to be averted from friends 
whom He loved — and that too a disgrace to which His 
own presence and that of His disciples had unwittingly 
contributed. Was not His hour yet come ? Who could 
tell what He might* do, if He were only made aware 
of the* trouble which threatened to interrupt the feast ? 
Might not some band of hymning angels, like the 
radiant visions wBo had heralded His birth, receive 
His bidding to change that humble marriage-feast into 
a scene of heaven ? Might it not be that even now 
He would lead them into His banquet-house, and His 
banner over them be love ? 

Her faith was strong, her motives pure, except perhaps 
what has been called “ the slightest possible touch of the 
puBest womanly, motherly anxiety (we know no other 
word) prompting in her the desire to see her Son honoured 
in her presence.”^ And her Son’s hour had nearly come : 
but it was necessary now, at once, for ever, for that Son 
to show to her that henceforth he was not Jesus the 
Son of Mary, but the Christ the Son of God ; that as 
regarded His great work and mission, as regarded His 
Eternal Being, the significance of the beautiful relation- 
ship had passed away ; that His thoughts were not as 
her thoughts, neither His ways her ways.® It could 

^ Stier i. 61, E. Tr. The germ of the remark is to be found in 
Chrysostom. 

^ Similarly in Luke ii. 49, the authority of Joseph is wholly subordinated 
to a truer and loftier one (see p. 78). The same truth is distinctly shadowed 
forth in Matt. xii. 48 — ^50 ; Luke xl 27, 28. St. Bernard, in illustration of the 
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not have been done in a manner more decisive, yet at 
the same time more entirely tender. 

“ Woman, what have I to do with ^ee ?” The words at 
first sound barsb, and almost repellent in tbeir roughness 
and brevity ; but that is the fault partly of our version, 
partly of our associations. He does not call her “mother,” 
because, in circumstances such as these, she was His 
mother no longer ; but the address “Woman ” {Tvvm) was 
so respectful that it might be, and .was, addressed to the 
queenliest ; and so gentle that it might be, and was, 
addressed at the tenderest moments to the most fondly 
loved.® And “ what have I to do with thee ?” is a literal 
version of a common Aramaic phrase {mah li veldk), 
which, while it sets aside a suggestion and waives all 
further discussion of it, is yet perfectly consistent with 
the most delicate courtesy, and the most feeling con- 
sideration.^ 

desire of our Lord to indicate that the spiritual life must not be disturbed 
by earthly relationships, tells a striking story of a hermit who, on^ing 
consulted by his brother, referred him to the advice of another brother 
who had died some time before. But he is dead,” said the other with 
surprise. “ So am I also,” replied the hermit. (S. Bernard, Berm, 2 in 
Bom. 1 post ^piphan.) It may have been their inability to appreciate 
this very fact that produced a sort of alienation between Christ and His 
earthly brethren as regards the entire plan of his Messianic manifestation, 
and made Him imply that oven “ in His own house ” a prophet is without 
honour (Matt. xiii. 57). 

' As by the Emperor Augustus to Cleopatra edptreij & yhai^ xal duptbp 

hrfMv (Dio. Cass. Hist. li. 12) ; by the chorus to Queen Olytemnestra 
(-dSsch. A^. 1603) ; and not u^ifrequently to princesses in Greek tragedy. 

2 As, for instance, by Jesus to Mary Magdalene, in the garden, “ Womm, 
why weepost thou? whom seekest thou?” (John xx. 15); by the angels 
(id. 13); and by Jesus to His mother on the cross, ‘‘Woman, behold 
thy son ” (John xix. 26). Our Lord probably spoke, however, in Aramaic, 
and here the word would be not mirb*, i,e,, more like domina than 
femina. 

3 See for other instances of the phrase, 2 Sam. xvi. 10; xix. 22 ; 1 Kings 
xvii. 18; Judg. xi. 12; 2 Kings iii. 13; Josh. xxii. 24 
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Nor can we doubt that even the slight check involved 
in these quiet words was still more softened by the look 
and accent with which they were spoken, and which 
are often sufficient to prevent far harsher utterances 
from inflicting any pain. For with undiminished faith, 
and with no trace of pained feeling, Mary said to the 
servants — over whom it is clear she was exercising 
some authority — “ Whatever He says to you, do it at 
once.” ^ • 

The first necessity after a journey in the East is to 
wash the feet, and before a meal to wash the hands ; 
and to supply these wants there were standing (as still 
is usual), near the entrance of the house, six large stone 
water-jars, with their orifices filled with bunches of fresh 
green leaves to keep the water cool. Each of these 
jars contained two or three baths ^ of water, and Jesus 
bade the servants at once fill them to the brim.® They 
did so, and He then ordered them to draw out the 
con^nts in smaller vessels,^ and carry it to the guest 
who, according to the festive custom of the time, had 


^ TToi^ffare (John ii. 5). For the expression, “ Mine hour is not yet come,” 
see the instance in which, with a very similar desire to check the un- 
warranted suggestions of His earthly relatives. He uses it to His brethren 
who wished to hurry His visit to Jerusalem (John vii. 6, where, however, 
the word is tcaiphs, not &pa). Mr. Sanday compares the passage with Matt. xv. 
21 — 28. “There too a petition is first refused, and then granted; and 
there too the petitioner seems to divine that it will be ” {Authorship of the 
Fourth Gosp., p. 50). 

^ jaerpriTol, This is used in the HXX. version of 2 Ohron. iv. 5 as a ron« 
dering of the Hebrew ria, and was equal to about 7i gallons. It is, 
however, hard to suppose that each of these stone jars held from fifteen 
lo twenty-two gallons, so that perhaps fierp-qr^s (as Lange suggests) may be 
the Homan amphora = five gallons. A “firkin ” (E. Y.) is eight gallons, 

* John ii. 7, yefilcrare. 

^ &yT\^traT€. Cf. John iv. 7. Prof. Westcott thinks that the exact 
words exclude the all but universal notion, that all the water in the six 
jars was turned into wine (Characteristics of the Gospel Mi/racles, p. 15). 
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been elected “ governor of the feast.” ^ Knowing nothing 
of what had taken place, he mirthfully observed that in 
offering the good wine last, the bridegroom had violated 
the common practice of banquets. This was Christ’s first 
miracle, and thiiSy with a definite and symbolic purpose,® 
did He manifest His glory, and His disciples believed 
on Him. 

It was His first miracle, yet how unlike all that 
we should have expected ; how simply unobtrusive, how 
divinely calm! The method, indeed, of the miracle 
— which is far more wonderful in character than the 
ordinary miracles of healing — ^transcends our powers 
of conception; yet it was not done with any pomp of 
circumstance, or blaze of adventitious glorification. Men 
in these days have presumptuously talked as though 
it were Grod’s duty —the duty of Him to whom the sea 
and the mountains are a very little thing, and before 
whose eyes the starry heaven is but as one white gleam 
in the “ intense inane ” — to perform His miracles before 
a circle of competent savans ! Conceivably it might be 
so had it been intended that miracles should be the 
sole, or even the main, credentials of Christ’s autho- 
rity ; but to the belief of Christendom the Son of God 
would still be the Son of God even if, like John, He 
had done no miracle. The miracles of Christ were 
miracles addressed, not to a cold and sceptic curiosity, 
but to a loving and humble faith. They needed not 

1 The custom may have been originally borrowed from the Greeks 
(ffv^irotndpx'n^i arbiter bibendij rrmgister convivU, &c.), but it had long been 
familiar to the Jews, and the dpxirpUKtpos here acts exactly as he is advised 
to do by the son of Sirach : Wlien thou hast done all thy office, take thy 
place, that thou mayest be merry with them, and receive a crown for thy 
well-ordering of the feast” (Ecclus. xxxii. 1, 2). 

2 John ii. 11, ravrriv ^wol7](rt apx^u (this as a beginning, A, B, L, (&c.), not 
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the acuteness of the impostor, or the self-assertion of the 
thaumaturge. They were indeed the signs— ^almost, we 
had said, the accidental signs — of His divine mission ; 
but their primary object was the alleviation of human 
suffering, or the illustration of sacred truths, or as in 
this instance, the increase of innocent joy. An obscure 
village, an ordinary wedding, a humble home, a few 
faithful peasant guests — such a scene, and no splendid 
amphitheatre or state^ audience, beheld one of Christ’s 
greatest miracles of power. And in these respects the 
circumstances of the First Miracle are exactly analogous 
to the supernatural events recorded of Christ’s birth. 
In the total unlikeness of this to all that we should 
have imagined — ^in its absolute contrast with anything 
which legend would have invented — in all, in short, 
which most offepds the unbeliever, we see but fresh 
confirmation that we are reading the words of soberness 
and truth. 

A miracle is a miracle, and we see no possible 
advifiitage in trying to understand the means by which 
it was wrought. In accepting the evidence for it — 
and it is for each man to be fully persuaded in his own 
mind, and to accept or to reject at his pleasure, perhaps 
even it may prove to be at his peril — we are avowedly 
accepting the evidence for something which transcends, 
though it by no means necessarily supersedes, the ordi- 
nary laws by which Nature works. What is gained — ^in 
what single respect does the miracle become, so to speak, 
easier or more comprehensible — ^by supposing, with 01- 
shausen, that we have here only an accelerated process of 
nature ; or with Neander, that the powers of water were 
magnetised into those of wine ; or with Lange (apparently), 
that the guests were in a state of supernatural exalta- 
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tion Let those who find it. intellectually possible; or 
spiritually.advantageous, freely avail themselves of such 
hypotheses if they see their way to do so : to us they seem, 
not “irreverent,” not “rationalistic,” not “dangerous,” 
but simply embarrassing and needless. To denounce 
them as unfaithful concessions to the spirit of scepticism 
may suit the exigencies of a violent and Pharisaic 
theology, but is unworthy of that calm charity which 
should be the fairest fruit of Christian faith. In matters 
of faith it ought to be to every one of us “a very small 
thing to be judged of you or of man’s judgment;” we 
ought to believe, or disbelieve, or modify belief, with 
sole reference to that which, in our hearts and con- 
sciences, we feel to be the Will of God ; and it is by 
His, judgment, and by His alone, that we should care to 
stand or to fall. We as little claim a right to scathe 
the rejector of miracles by abuse and anathema, as we 
admit his right to sneer at us for imbecihty or hypocrisy. 
Jesus has taught to aU men, whether they accept or 
reject Him, the lessons of charity and sweetness; and 
what the believer and the unbeliever alike can do, is 
calmly, temperately, justly, and with perfect and solenn 
sincerity — knowing how deep are the feelings involved, 

^ Olshausen, Comment on the Gospels, iii. 368, following Augustine, 
Ipse fecit yinum in nuptiis qui omni anno hoc facit in yitibus.” Neander, 
Life of Jems Christ, E. Tr., p. 176. It is to be regretted that this 
“acceleration” hypothesis has been received with favour by some eminent 
English divines ; Natwre alone, as a friend remarks, will never, whatever 
time you give her, make thirty imperial gallons of wine without at least ten 
pounds avoirdupois of carbon. Ewald beautifully, but with a perhaps in- 
tentional vagueness, says, “ Wir wiirden uns diesen wein,der seit jener zeit 
auch uns noeh immer lessen kann, selbst iibel verw^em, wenn wir bier 
in groben sinne fragen woUten wiedenn aus blossem wasser im augenblicke 
wein werden konne : soil denn das wasser im besten sinne des wortes nicht 
iiberall auch jezt noch zu weine wurden wo Sein geist in voUer kraft thiitig 
ist P " (Qesch, Christ., p. 329.) 
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and how vast the issues at stake between ns — to state 

« 

the reason for the belief that is in him. And .this being 
so, I would say that if we once understand that the word 
Nature has little or no meaning unless it be made to 
include the idea of its Author; if we once realise the 
fact, which all science teaches us, that the very simplest 
and most elementary operation of the laws of Nature is 
infinitely beyond the comprehension of our most exalted 
intelligence; if we once believe that the Divine Provi- 
dence of God is no far-off abstraction, but a living and 
loving care over the lives of man; lastly, if we once 
believe that Christ was the only-begotten Son of God, 
the Word of God who came to reveal and declare His 
Father to mankind, then there is nothing in any Gospel 
miracle to shock our faith : we shall regard the miracles 
of Christ as resulting from the fact of His Being and 
His mission, no less naturally and inevitably than the 
rays of light stream outwards from the sun. They 
were, to use the favourite expression of St. John, not 
mereljf “ portents” (repara), or j)owers {Swdfieit), or signs 
iarjfieia), but they were works (epya), the ordinary and 
inevitable works (whenever He chose to exercise them) 
of One whose very Existence was the highest miracle 
of all.i For our faith is that He was sinless ; and to 
borrow the words of a German poet, “one might have 
thought that the miracle of miracles was to have created 
the world such as it is ; yet it is a far greater miracle to 
have lived a perfectly pure life therein.” The greatest 
of modern philosophers said that there were two things 
which overwhelmed his soul wdth awe and astonishment, 
“ the starry heaven above, and the moral law within ;” 
but to these has been added a third reality no less 
^ See Abp. Trench on Miracles^ p. 8. 
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majestic — the fulfilment of the moral law without us 
in the Person of Jesus Christ.^ That fulfilment makes 
us belie\ e that He was indeed Divine ; and if He were 
Divine, we have no further astonishment left when we 
are taught that He did on earth that which can be done 
by the Power of God alone. 

But there are two characteristics of this first miracle 
which we ought to notice. 

One is its divine unselfishness His ministry is to 
be a ministry of joy and peace ; His sanction is to be 
given not to a crushing asceticism, but to a genial 
innocence ; His approval, not to a compulsory celibacy, 
but to a sacred union. He who, to appease His own 
sore hunger, would not turn the stones of the wilderness 
into bread, gladly exercises, for the sake of others, His 
transforming power; and but six or se\en days after- 
wards, relieves the perplexity and sorrow of a humble 
wedding feast by turning water into wine. The first 
miracle of Moses was, in stem retribution, to turn the 
river of a guilty nation into blood ; the first of Jesus to 
fill the water-jars of an innocent family with wine. 

And the other is its symbolic character. Like nearly 
all the miracles of Christ, it combines the characteristics 
of a work of mercy, an emblem, and a prophecy. The ' 
world gives its best first, and afterwards all the dregs and 
bitterness ; but Christ came to turn the lower into the 
richer and sweeter, the Mosaic law into the perfect law 
of liberty, the baptism of John into the baptism with 
the Holy Ghost and with fire, the self-denials of a 
painful isolation into the self-denials of a happy home, 
sorrow and sighing into hope and blessing, and water 
into wine. And thus the “ holy estate ” which Christ 

^ See tJllmaim, BinUssnesa ofJeaus, EL Tr., pp. 181 — 193, 
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adorned and beautified. with His presence and first 
miracle in Cana of Galilee, foreshadows the mystical 
union between Christ and His Church ; and the common 
element which He thus miraculously changed becomes 
a type of our life on earth transfigured and ennobled by 
the anticipated joys of heaven — a type of that wine 
which He shall drink new with us in the kingdom of 
God, at the marriage supper of the Lamb.^ 

' A large school of Englisk Apologists have appealed to the miracles of 
Christ as l>rovjng His mission, and to the Gospels as proving the miracles. 
This is not the view of the writer, who, in common he believes with many 
of the more recent authorities who have dealt with the subject, regards 
“ Christianity and Christendom ” as the strongest external proofs of the 
historical reality of that which the Gospels relate. The Gospels supply us 
with a vera caussa for that which otherwise would be to us an inexplicable 
enigma. This was the argument which I endeavoured to state as forcibly 
as I could in the Hulsean Lectures of 1870 — “ The Witness of History to 
Chrut.” But I say “ the strongest external proof, because those who are 
so ready assume that any one who believes, for instance, in the Incarna- 
tion must necessarily be either morally a hypocrite, or intellectually an 
imbecile, ought not to forget how strong is ihai preparation for belief whiah 
every Christian derives from the experiences of his own life, and from that 
whiclkbe believes to be the Yoice of God speaking to his heart, and con- 
firming all which he has learnt of God through Christ, and Christ alone. 
The force of this evidence is indeed valueless as an argument against 
others ; on the other hand, they should bear in mind that their denial of its 
force in their own case does not invalidate its force in the minds of those 
for whom it exists. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE SCENE OF THE MINISTRY. 

“ Give true hearts but earth and sky, 

And some flowers to bloom and die ; 

Homely scenes and simple views 
Lowly thoughts may best infuse.” 

Keble, “ First Sunday after Epiphany/' 

Christ’s first miracle of Cana was a sign that He came, 
not to call His disciples out of the world and its ordinary 
duties, but to make men happier, nobler, better in the 
world. He willed that they should be husbands, and 
fathers, and citizens, not eremites or monks. He Would 
show that He approved the brightness of pure society, 
and the mirth of innocent gatherings’ no less than the 
ecstasies of the ascetic in the wilderness, or the visions 
of the mystic in his solitary cell. 

And, as pointing the same moral, there was some- 
thing significant in the place which He chose as the 
scene of His earliest ministry. St. John had preached 
in the lonely wastes by the Dead Sea waters ; his voice 
had been echoed back by the flinty precipices that 
frown over the sultry Ghor. The city nearest to the 
scene of his teaching had been built in defiance of a 
curse, and the road to it led through ‘‘the bloody 
Avay.” All around him breathed the dreadful associa- 
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tions of a guilty and desolated past; the very waves 
were bituminous ; the very fruits crumbled into foul 
ashes under the touch ; the very dust beneath his 
feet lay, hot and white, over the relics of an abominable 
race. There, beside those leaden waters, under that 
copper heaven, amid those burning wildernesses and 
scarred ravines, had he preached the baptism of re- 
pentance. But Christ, amid the joyous band of His 
mother, and His brethren, and His disciples, chose as 
the earliest centre of* His ministry a bright and busy 
city, whose marble buildings were mirrored in a limpid 
sea. 

That little city was Capernaum. It rose under 
the gentle declivities of hills that encircled an earthly 
Paradise.^ There were no such trees, and no such 
gardens, anywhere in Palestine as in the land of 
Gernesareth, The very name means “garden of abun- 
dance,^ ^ and the numberless flowers blossom over a 
little plain which is “ in sight like unto an emerald.” 
It seas doubtless a part of Christ’s divine plan that 
His ministry should begin amid scenes so beautiful, 
and that the good tidings, which revealed to mankind 
their loftiest hopes and purest pleasures, should be first 
proclaimed in a region of unusual loveliness. The 
I'catures of the scene are neither gorgeous nor colossal ; 
there is nothing here of the mountain gloom or the 
mountain glory ; nothing of that “ dread magnificence ” 
which overawes us as we gaze on tropical volcanoes or 
northern hills. 

Had our life on earth been full of wild and terrible 

' John ii. 12, KartBrj — a touch of aceuj*acy, since the road is one long 
descent. 

‘“Quare vocatur GennezarP o6 hortos principmi {^anm aarim)'" 
(Lightfoot, Cmt. Chorogr. Ixxk.), 
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catastrophes, then it might have been fitly symbolised 
by scenes which told only of deluge and conflagration; 
blit these ^reen pastures and still waters, these bright 
birds and flowering oleanders, the dimpling surface of 
that inland sea, so doubly delicious and refreshful in 
a sultry land, all correspond with the characteristics of 
a life composed of innocent and simple elements, and 
brightened with the ordinary pleasures which, like the 
rain and the sunshine, are granted to all alike. 

What the traveller will see, as he emerges from the 
Valley of Doves, and catches his first eager glimpse of 
Gennesareth, will be a small inland sea, like a harp in 
shape,^ thirteen miles long and six broad. On the 
farther or eastern side runs a green strip about a quarter 
of a mile in breadth,® beyond which rises, to the height 
of some 900 feet above the level of the lake, an escarp- 
ment of desolate hills, scored with grey ravines, without 
tree, or village, or vestige of cultivation — the frequent 
scene of our Lord’s retirement when, after His weary 
labours. He sought the deep refreshment of solitude,with 
God. The lake — with its glittering crystal, and fringe of 
flowering oleanders, through whose green leaves shine 
the bright blue wings of the roller-bird, and the king- 
fishers may be seen in multitudes dashing down at the 
fish that glance beneath them — ^lies at the bottom of a 
great dent or basin in the earth’s «irface, more than 500 
feet below the level of the Mediterranean.® Hence the 

• This is said to be the origin of the ancient name “ Ohinnereth,” a 
beautiful onomatopoeia for a harp. The Wady HammSm, or “Valley of 
Doves,” is a beautiful gorge in the hills by which the traveller may descend 
from Hattin to Mejdel. 

‘ Except at one spot, the probable scene of the cure of the Gadarene 
demoniaes, where the hills run close up to the water. 

“ Hence the plain of Geunesareth is called by the Arabs El-6huwem, 
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burning and enervating heat of the valley ; hut hence, 
too, the variety of its foliage, the fertility of its soil, 
the luxuriance of its flora, the abundant haS^rests that 
ripen a month earlier than they do elsewhere, and 
the number of rivulets that tumble down the hill-sides 
into the lake. The shores are now deserted. With 
the exception of the small and decaying town of 
Tiberias — crumbling into the last stage of decrepitude 
— and the “ frightful village ” of Mejdel (the ancient 
Magdala), where the degradation of the inhabitants is 
best shown by the fact that the children play stark 
naked in the street — ^there is not a single inhabited 
spot on its once crowded shores.^ One miserable, crazy 
boat — and that not always procurable — has replaced its 
gay and numerous fleet. As the fish are still abundant, 
no fact could show more clearly the dejected inanity and 
apathetic enervation of the present dwellers upon its 
shores. But the natural features still remain. The 
lake still lies unchauged in the bosom of the hills, 
reflecting every varying gleam of the atmosphere like 
an opal set in emeralds ; the waters are stiU as beautiful 
in their clearness as when the boat of Peter lay rocking 
on their ripples, and Jesus gazed into their crystal 
depths ; the cup-like basin still seems to overflow with 
its flood of sunlight ; the air is still balmy with natural 
perfumes ; the turtle-dove still murmurs in the valleys, 
and the pelican fishes in the waves; and there are palms 

or “ the little hollow,” to distinguish it from El-Ghor, the great hollow,” 
ie., the Jordan valley. 

^ A few Bedawin may sometimes be found at Ain et-T^bijah (Beth- 
saida). Renan truly observes that a furnace such as EhGhuweir now 
is, could hardly have been the scone of such prodigious activity, had 
not the climate been modified by the numberless trees, which under the 
withering inftuence of Islam have all been destroyed. , 
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and green fields, and streams, .and grey heaps of ruin. 
And what it has lost in population and activity, it has 
gained in solemnit}'' and interest. If every vestige of 
human habitation should disappear from beside it, and 
the jackal and the hyena should howl about the shattered 
fragments of the synagogues where once Christ taught, 
yet the fact that He chose it as the scene of His opening 
ministry^ will give a sense of sacredness and pathos to 
its lonely waters till time shah be aio more. 

Yet widely different must have been its •general 
asf^ in the time of Christ, and far more strikingly 
beautiful, because far more richly cultivated. Josephus, 
in a passage of glowing admiration, after describing the 
sweetness of its waters, and the delicate temperature of 
its air, its palms, and vines, and oranges, and figs, and 
almonds, and pomegranates, and warm springs, says 
fjiat the seasons seemed to compete for the honour of 
its possession, and Nature to have created it as a kind 
of emulative challenge, wherein she had gathered all 
the elements of her strength.^ The Talmudists see in 
the fact that this plain — “ the ambition of Nature ” — 
belonged to the tribe of Naphtali, a fulfilment of tlie 
Mosaic blessing, that that tribe should be “ satisfied witli 
favour, and full wfith the blessing of the Lord ; ” ^ and 
they had the proverb, true in a deeper sep.se than they 
suppose, that “ God had created seven seas in the land 
of Canaan, but one only — ^the Sea of Galilee — had He 
chosen for Himself.” 

* Acts X. 37 : St. Peter says, “ That word which was preached through- 
out all Judaeay and began from Galilee,^' Luke xxiii. 5 : “ Beginuing from 
Galilee.” 

® The Rabbis refer to its extraordinary fruitfulness {Bah. Pesachim, £ 
8, 2 ; Berachoth, f . 44, 1 ; Lightfoot, uhi supr. ; Caspari, p, 69, &c.) (piXoTi/juav 
du rts efvot *( Jos. B, Jud, iii. 10, §§ 7, 8), 

® Beni xxxiii 23. 

M 
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Not, however, for its .beauty only, but because of its 
centrality, and its populous activity, it was^ admirably 
adapted for that ministry which fulfilled the old pro- 
phecy of Isaiah, that the land of Zebulun and the land 
of Naphtali, beyond Jordan, Galilee of the Gentiles,’’ 
should see a great light and that to them who sat 
in thQ region and shadow of death ’’ should “ light spring 
up.” For Christ was to be, even in His own lifetime, 
a light to lighten the Gentiles,” as well as "‘the glory 
of His people Israel.” And people of many nationalities 
dwelt in and encompassed this neighbourhood, because it 
was “the way of the sea.” “ The cities,” says Josephus, 
“lie here very thick; and the very numerous villages 
are so full of people, because of the fertility of the 
land . . that the very smallest .of them contain 

above 15,000 inhabitants.”^ He adds that the people 
were active, industrious, and inured to war from infancy, 
cultivating every acre of their rich and beautiful soil. 
No ^ss than four roads communicated with the shores 
of the lake. One led down the Jordan valley on the 
western side ; another, crossing a bridge at the south 
of the lake, passed through Peima to the fords of Jordan 
near Jericho; a third led, through Sepphoris, the gay 
and rising capital of Galilee, to the famous port of Accfco 
on the Mediterranean Sea ; a fourth ran over the moun- 
tains of Zebulon to Nazareth, and so through the plain 
of Esdraelon to Samaria and Jerusalem. Through this 
district passed the great caravans on their way from 
Egypt to Damascus ; and the heathens who congregated 
at Bethsaida Julius and Caesarea Philippi must have been 
constantly seen in the streets of Capernaum. In the 
time of Christ it was, for population and activity, “ the 
^ Jos. B. J. iii. 3, § 2. See note 1, p. 182. 
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toamifacturing district” of Palestine, and the waters 
of its lake were ploughed by 4,000 vessels of every 
description, from the war-vessel of the Eomans to the 
rough fisher-boats of Bethsaida, and the gilded pinnaces 
from Herod’s palace. Itursea, Samaria, Syria, Phoenicia 
were immediately accessible by ci’ossing the lake, the 
river, or the hills. The town of Tiberias, which Herod 
Antipas had built to he the capital of Galilee, and 
named in honour of the reigning emperor, had risen 
with marvellous rapidity; by the time that St. John 
wrote his Gospel it had already given its name to the 
Sea of Galilee ; and even if Christ never entered its 
heathenish amphitheatre or grave-polluted streets,^ He 
must have often seen in the distance its turreted walls, 
its strong castle, and the Golden House of Antipas, 
flinging far into the lake the reflection of its marble 
lions and sculptured architraves.® Europe, Asia, and 
Africa had contributed to its population, and men of all 
nations met in its market-place. All along the western 
shores of Gennesareth Jews and Gentiles were strangely 
mingled, and the wild Arabs of the desert might there 
be seen side by side with enterprising Phoenicians, 
effeminate Syrians, contemptuous Eomans, and supple, 
wily, corrupted Greeks. 

The days of delightful seclusion in the happy valley 


^ Being built on tlie site of an old cemetery, no true Jew could enter it 
without ceremonial pollution (see Lightfoot, Cent. Chorogr., kxxi.). Jose- 
phus {Antf. xviii. 2, § 3) expressly says that, from the number of tombs 
which had to be removed in laying the foundations, every Jew who in- 
habited it became unclean (Numb, xix, ]1) ; and hence Herod Antipas, who 
built it (B. J. ii.' 9, § 1), had to compel people to reside in it, or to bribe 
them by very substantial privileges (Antt. xviii. 2, § 3). It is probable that 
Christ never set foot within its precincts ; yet some of the inhabitants were, 
of course, among His hearers (John vi. 23). 

2 Jos. Vit. 9, 12, 13; B. Jud. ii 21, § 6. 
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of ^Nazareth were past ; a life of incessant toil, of deep 
anxiety, of trouble, and wandering, and opposition, of 
preaching, healing, and doing good, was now to begin. 
At this earliest dawn of His public entrance upon 
His ministry, our Lord’s first stay in Capernaum was 
not for many days ; yf^t these days would be a type of 
all the remaining life. He would preach in a Jewish 
synagogue built by a Roman centurion, and His 
works of love would .become known to men of many 
nationaJities.^ It would be clear to all that the new 
Prophet who had arisen was wholly unlike His great 
forerunner. The hairy mantle, the ascetic seclusion, 
the unshorn locks, would have been impossible and out 
of place among the inhabitants of those crowded and 
busy shores. Christ came not to' revolutionise, but to 
ennoble and to sanctify. He came to revesil that the 
Ettinal was not the Future, hut only the Umeen ; that 
Eternity was no ocean v/hither men were being swept 
by the river of Time, but was around them now, 
and that their lives were only real in so far as they 
felt its reality and its presence. He came to teach 
that God was no dim abstraction, infinitely separated 
from them in the far-off blue, but that He was the 
Father in whom they lived, and moved, and had their 
l)eiug ; and that the service which he loved was not 
ritual and sacrifice, not pompous scrupulosity and 
censorious orthodoxy, but mercy and justice, humility 
and love. He came not to hush the natural music of 
men’s lives, nor to fill it with storm and agitation, 
but to re-tune every silver chord in that “harp of a 

^ That some great works were performed during this brief Tisit seems 
clonv from Luke iv. 2li; but that they could scarcely be regarded 
miraeiett seems eq^ualLy clear from John iv. 54. 
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thoRsand strings,” and to make it echo with the har- 
monies ofjieaven. 

And such being the significance of Clirist’s life in 
this lovely region, it is strange that the exact site of 
Oapemaura — of Capernaum, “ His own City ” (Matt. ix. 
1), which witnessed so many of His mightiest miracles, 
which heard so many of His greatest revelations — 
should remain to this da)'^ a matter of uncertainty. That 
it was indeed either at Khan Minyeh or at Tell Hhm 
is reasonably certain ; but at which ? Both tawns are 
in the immediate vicinity of Bethsaida and of Chorazin ; 
both are beside the waves of Galilee ; both lie on the 
“ way of the sea ; ” the claims of both are supported by 
powerful arguments ; the decision in favour of either 
involves difficulties as yet unsolved. After visiting the 
scenes, and carefully studying on the spot the arguments 
of travellers in many volumes, the preponderance of 
evidence seems to me in favour of Tell Hhm. There, 
on bold rising ground, encumbered with fragments of 
white marble, rise the ruined walls of what was perhaps 
a synagogue, built in the florid and composite style 
which marks the Herodian age ; and amid the rank 
grass and gigantic thistles lie scattered the remnants 
of pillars and architraves which prove that on this 
spot once stood a beautiful and prosperous town.^ At 
Khan Minyeh there is nothing but a common ruined 

* Major Wilson, R.E., of the Pale.Hhw Uxploration Fund, found that 
the plan of the large white building at Tell lihin consisted of “ four rows 
of seven columns each . . . surrounded by a blanlc wall, ornamented 

outside with pilasters, and aiiparenily a heavy cornice of late date ; . . 

but what puzzles me is that the entrance was on the south side, which 
does not seem to be usual in synagogues. The synagogue was surrounded 
by another building of later date, also well built and ornamented” (see 
Porter s Ilandhook, ii. 403j. 
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caravanserai and grey mounded heaps, which may or 
may not he the ruins of ruins. But whichever of the 
two was the site on which stood the home of Peter— 
which was also the home of Christ (Matt. viii. 14) — 
either is desolate ; even the wandering Bedawy seems to 
shun those ancient ruins, where the fox and the jackal 
prowl at night. The sad and solemn woe that was 
uttered upon the then bright and flourishing city has 
been fulfilled : “ An,d thou, Capernaum, which art 
exalted .to heaven, shall be thrust down to hell : fur if 
the mighty works, which have been done in thee, had 
been done in Sodom, it had remained unto this day.” ^ 

^ Lnke x. 15 ; Matt, xi^ 23. — ^The arguments about tbe site of Capernaum 
would fill several volumes. The reader may find most of thorn in Dr. 
Itobiiison, Bibl, Researches, iii. 288 — 294; Wilson, Lands of the Bible, 
ii. 139 — 149; Ritter, Jordan, 335 — 343; Thomson, The Land and the 
Booh, 352 seqq., &c. Some now arguments are adduced in Mr. McGregor’s 
Rob Roy on the Jordan. The recent researches of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, under Major Wilson, seem to me to strengthen the case in favour of 
Tell Hum very considerably ; and Toll Hum, “ the ruined mound of Hum,” 
is a ve^ natural corruption of Kefr Nahum, “the village of Nahuni.^^ --As 
this chapter is on the scene of the ministry, it may be well to observe that 
the true version of the famous prophecy in Isa. ix. 1 is, “ As of old He 
lightly esteemed tlie land of Zebulun and the land of Naphtali ; so, in the 
latter time, J3e hath made her glorious by the way of the sea,” &c. (See 
Perowne, On the Psalms, I. xix.) 



CHAPTER XIII. 

JESUS AT THE PASSOVER. 

“The Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come te His Temple.”— 
Mal. iii. 1. 


The stay of Jesus at Capernaura on this occasion was 
very short, ^ and it is not improbable that He simply 
awaited there the starting of the great caravan of 
pilgrims who, at this time, were about to wend their 
way to the great feast at Jerusalem. 

The Synoptists are silent respecting any visit of 
Christ to the Passover between His twelfth ye^r till 
His death and it is St. John alone who, true to the 
purpose and characteristics of his Gospel, mentions this 
earliest Passover of Christ's ministry, or gives us any 
particulars that took place during its progress.^ 

^ John ii. 12 : “ Kot many days.” 

^ But just as St. John distinctly implies the Galilaean ministry (vii. 3, 4), 
so the Synoptists distinctly imply that there must have been a Judaean 
ministry; e.y., Judas is a Jew, and Joseph of Ariinathaoa; and our 
Lord was well known to people at and near Jerusalem (see Matt, 
iv. 25; xxiii. 37; Mark iii. 7, 8, 22; xi. 2,3; xiv. 14; xv. 43 — 46; and 
compare Matt, xiii, 57). In Luke iv. 44 there is good MS. authority 
(k, B, 0, L, &c.) for the reading, “He preached in the synagogues of 
Judsea.” “The vague and shifting outlines of the Synoptists,” says 
Mr. Sanday, “ allow ample room for aU the insertions that are made in 
them with so much precision by St. John ” (Fourth Gospel, p, 166). See 
too the important testimony of St. Peter (Acts x. 37, 39). 

® Other Passovers mentioned are John vi. 4 ; xi. 55. The feast of v. 1 
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The main event which distinguished it was the 
puviiication of the Temple — an act so ineffectual to 
conquer the besetting vice of the Jews, that He was 
obliged to repeat it, with expressions still more stem, at 
the close of His ministry, and only four days before His 
death J 

We have already seen what vast crowds flocked to 
the Holy City at the great annual feast. Then, as now, 
that imtn.ense multitij,de, composed of pilgrims from 
every land, and proselytes of every nation, brought with 
them many needs. The traveller who now visits Jeru- 
salem at Easter time will make his way to the gates of: 
the Church of the Sepulchre through a crowd of vendors 
of relics, souvenirs, and all kinds of objects, who, 
squatting on the ground, fill all the vacant space before 
the church, and overflow into the adjoining street. Far 
more numerous and far more noisome must have been 
the buyers and sellers who choked the avenues leading 
to the Temple, in the Passover to which Jesus now 
went among the other pilgrims;^ for what they had 
to sell were not only trinkets and knick-knacks, such 

would make four Passovers, if it were certain that a Passover were 
intended, and in any case we shall in the course of tlio narrative find much 
to contirin the opinion of Eusebius and Theodorct, that the ministry lasted 
three years and a few months. The rh rrdffxa ruy ’iouSala>y of St. John may 
perhaps be regarded as an indication that ho wrote when the Passover liad 
ceased to be possible. 

^ Matt. xxi. 12, 13 ; Mark xi. 15—17 ; Luke xix. 45. It seems impossible 
to believe that , the two narratives refer to the same event. The con- 
sequences of that act, and the answer which He then gives to the priests 
who asked for some proof of His commission to exercise this authority, 
are quite different. To give all the arguments which In each case have led 
me to a particular conclusion on disputed points would require five times 
the space at my disposal, and would wholly alter the character of the book. 
I can only ask the reader to believe that I have always tried to weigh with 
impartiality the evidence on both sides. 

" The date of this Passover was perhaps April, A.D. 28. 
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as now are sold to Easter pilgrims, but oxen, and 
sbeep, and** doves. On both sides of the eastern gate — 
the gate Bhusan — as far as Solomon’s poreb, there had 
long been established the shops of merchants and the 
banks of money-changers. * The latter were almost a 
necessity; for, twenty days before the Passover, the 
priests began to collect the old sacred tribute of half 
a shekel paid yearly by every Israelite, whether rich or 
poor, as atonement money for his soul, and applied to 
the expenses of the Tabernacle service.^ Now rt would 
not be lawful to pay this in the coinage brought from 
'all kinds of governments, sometimes represented by 
wretched counters of brass and copper, and always defiled 
with heathen symbols and heathen inscriptions. It was 
lawful to send this money to the priests from a distance, 
but every Jew who presented himself in the Temple 
preferred to paj'- it in person. He was therefore obliged 
to procure the little silver coin in return for his own 
currency, ana the money-changers charged hiii^ five 
per cent, as the usual kolbon or agio.® 

Had this trafficking been confined to the streets 
immediately adjacent to the holy building, it would have 
been excusable, though not altogether seemly. Such 
scenes are described by heathen writers as occurring 
round the Temple of Venus at Mount Eryx, and of 
the Syrian goddess at Hierapolis — ^nay even, to come 
nearer home, such scenes once occurred in our own St. 
Paul’s.® But the mischief had not stopped here. The 
vicinity of the Court of the Grentiles, with its broad 

' Exod. XXX. 11 — 16. 

2 fc6K\v^as. Eor full information on this subject, with the Rabbinic 
authorities, see Liglitfoot, Hor, Sehr,, in Matt. xxi. 12. 

3 ^liau, Hid. Animal, x. 50 1 Lucian, Be Bed Syr., 4tl (Sepp) ; Dixon’s 
Holy Land, ii. 61. 
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spaces and long arcades, had been too tempting to 
Jewish greed. We learn from the Talratid that a 
certain Bahha Ben Buta had been the first to introduce 
“ 3,000 sheep of the flocks of Kedar into the Mountain 
of the House ” — i.e., into the Court of the Gentiles, and 
therefore within the consecrated precincts.^ Tlie profane 
example was eagerly followed. The chanujUh of the shop- 
keepers, Ae exchange booths of the usurers, giudually 
crept into the sacred* enclosure. There, in the actual 
Court of the Gentiles, steaming with heat in the burning 
April day, and filling the Temple with stench and filth, 
were penned whole flocks of slieep and oxen,“ while 
the drovers and pilgrims stood bartering and bargaining 
around them. There were the men with their great 
wicker cages filled with doves, and under the shadow 
of the arcades, formed by quadruple rows of Corinthian 
columns ® sat the money-changers, with their tables 
covered with piles of various small coins, while, as 
they j’eckoned and wrangled in the most dishonest of 
trades, their greedy eyes twinkled with the lust of gain. 
And this was the entrance-court to the Temple of the 
Most High ! The court which was a witness that that 
house should be a House of Prayer for all nations had 
been degraded into a place which, for foulness, was more 
like shambles, and for bustling commerce more like a 
densely-crowded bazaar; while the' lowing of oxen, the 
bleating of sheep, the Babel of many languages* the 


^ Jer. J6m. Tdbh,, f. 61, 3, quoted by Ligbtfoot, Hor, Hehr., ubi supr. 

2 Their number may be conjectured from the fact that Herod alone 
sacrificed 300 oxen at the consecration of the new Temple (Jos. Antt. 
XV. 11, § 6). Josephus adds that Herod’s example was followed by each 
according to his ability, so that it was impossible to set down correctly 
the vast number of the sacrifices, 

® Jos. Antt XV. 11, § 5. 
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IiucketeriDg’ and viTangling, and the clinking of money 
and of balances (perhaps not always just), might be 
heard in the adjoining courts, disturbing the chant of 
the Levites and the prayers of priests ! 

Filled with a righteous scorn at all this mean irre- 
verence, burning with irresistible and noble indignation, 
Jesus, on entering the Temple, made a scourge of the 
rushes that lay on the floor; and in order to cleanse 
the sacred court of its worst pollijtions, first drove out, 
indiscriminately, the sheep and oxen and the low crowd 
who tended them.^ Then going to the tables of the 
money-changers, He overthrew them where they stood, 
upsetting the carefully-arranged heaps of heterogeneous 
coinage, and leaving the owners to grope and hunt for 
their scattered money on the polluted floor. Even to 
those who sold doves He issued the mandate to depart, 
less sternly indeed, because the dove was the oflering of 
the poor, and there was less desecration and foulness 
in the presence there of those lovely emblems of inno- 
cence and purity; nor could He overturn the fables 
of the dove-sellers lest the birds should be hurt in 
their cages ; but still, even to those who sold doves. 
He authoritatively exclaimed, “ Take these things 
hence,” justifying His action to the whole terrified, 
injured, muttering, ignoble crowd in no other words 

' John ii. 15, (the flagellum), id. That the 

scourp;e was for the men as well as the cattle, is clear from the irduraK 
On this occasion, however, our Lord used tlie ex|>rossion “ a house 
o\ jnerchandise,” not, as afterwards, the sterner censure, “ a den of robbers.” 
(Of. Jer. vii. 10, 11.) Luther’s comment on this action is somewhat too 
free. “1st das nicht aufriihrisch?” he asks. “ Diese That Christi ist nicht 
7.um Exempel au ziehen ; or hat sie nicht als Biener des Neuen, sondem des 
Aiken Testament und Mosis Schuler gethan” (Hase, p. 76). I quote this 
unbecoming and mistaken remark only to show how even the best and 
grei^st fail to rise to t he height of that universal morality of which the 
life of Jesus is the sole human example. 
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than the high rebuke, ‘‘ Make not my Father^ 8 house a 
house of merchandised ^ And His disciples, v^seeing this 
transport of inspiring and glorious anger, recalled to 
mind what David had once written ‘‘ to the chief 
musician upon Shoshannirn,’" for the service of that 
very Temple, The zeal of thine house shall even 
devour me.''^ 

Why did not this multitude of ignorant pilgrims 
resist? Why did thejse greedy chafferers content them- 
selves with dark scowls and muttered maledictions, while 
they suflered their oxen and sheep to be chased into the 
streets and themselves ejected, and their money flung 
rolling on the floor, by one who was then young and 
unknown, and in the garb of despised Gialilee? Why, 
in the same way we might ask, did Saul sufier Samuel 
to beard him in the very presence of his army ? Why 
did David abjectly obey the orders of Joab ? Why 
did Ahab not dare to arrest Elijah at the door of 
Naboth’s vineyard ? Because sin is weakness ; because 
there is in the world nothing so abject as a guilty 

^ Cf. Luke ii. 49. Wo find in the Talmud that doves were usually 
sold in the chanujoth, or “ sliops,” belonging to the family of Annas on the 
Mount of Olives, who had so multiplied the occasions for offering them, 
that a single dove cost a gold piece, until this nefarious artificial value was 
reduced by the teachings of R. Simeon, the son of Gamaliel. Perhaps the 
profitableness of the trade had caused its extension to the Temple courts 
(Derenbourg, Hist, de Palest, d'apros les Thahmds, 467). He qxiotes 
Keritoth, i. 7. The expression chanvjoth hmi Hanan is found in Jer, 
Pea. i. 6 {id. ih.). 

2 Ps. Ixix. 9. * There is no doubt that Karaepayerat (N, A, B, E, F, G, &c.) 
Is the right reading ; but it may by a Hxhraism really imply the KaT4<paye 
of the LXX. The prmterite, as a representative of the present.^ is em- 
ployed also to denote ih& future (Gesen., Hehr. Oram., § 1124. 4; Turpie, 
The Old Testament in the New, p. 29). Bishop Wordsworth points oiU that 
St. John’s phrase in quotation is y^ypafiixivov laTt (vi. 31, 45 ; x. 34, &c.) 
that of the other Evangelists y^ypavrai. We may notice that St. John’s 
style is more analytical and more modem than that of the others. 
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conscience, nothing so invincible as the sweeping tide 
of a Godlike indignation against all that is base and 
wrong. How could these paltry sacrilegious buyers and 
sellers, conscious of wrong-doing, oppose that scathing 
rebuke, or face the lightnings of those eyes that were 
enkindled by an outraged holiness? "J^hen Phinehas 
the priest was zealous for the Lord of Hosts, and drove 
through tlie bodies of the prince of Simeon and the 
Midianitish women with one glorious thrust of his in- 
dignant spear, why did not guilty Israel avepge that 
splendid murder ? Why did not every mac of the tribe 
of Simeon become a Gael to the dauntless assassin? 
Because Vice cannot stand for one moment before 
Virtjie’s uplifted arm. Base and grovelling as they 
were, these money-monger ing Jews felt in all that 
remnant of their souls which was not yet eaten awaj^ 
by infidelity and avarice, that the Son of Man was 
right. 

Nay, even the Priests and Pharisees, and Scribes and 
Levites, devoured as they were by pride and formalism, 
could not condemn an act which might have been 
performed by a Nehemiah or a Judas Maccabmus, and 
which agreed with all that was purest and best in 
their traditions.^ But when they had heard of this 
deed, or witnessed it, and had time to recover from the 
breathless mixture of admiration, disgust, and astonish- 
ment which it inspired, they came to Jesus, and though 
they did not dare to condemn what He had done, yet 

' E.g., in the Rabbis we find R. Eliezer Ben Zadok severely blamed for 
practising merchandise in a synagogue which he himself had built at 
Alexandria (Sepp). Gfrorer has pointed out the remarkable fact that in 
the Targum of Jonathan, at the last verse of Zechariah (xiv. 21), the word 
“trader'” is substituted for “Canaanite.” “There shall be no more the 
trader in the house of the Lord.” (Ebrard, Gos;p, Hist, E. Tr., p. 219.) 
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hdf indignantly asked Hina for some sign that He had 
a right to act thus.^ 

Our Lord’s answer in its full meaning was far 
beyond their comprehension, and in what appeared to 
be its meaning filled them with a perfect stupor of 
angry amazement. “ Destroy,” He said, “ this Temple,® 
and in three days I will raise it up.” 

Destroy this Temple ! — the Temple on which a king 
pre-eminent for his wealth and magnificence had lat?ished 
his most splendid resources, and thereby almost recon- 
ciled the Jews to an intolerable tyranny; the Temple 
for the construction of which one thousand wagons had 
been required and ten thousand workmen enrolled, and 
a thousand priests in sacerdotal vestments employed to 
lay the stones which the workmen had already hewn ; 
the T'emple which was a marvel to the world for its 
colossal substn.ctions of marble, its costly mosaics, its 
fragrant woods, its glittering roofs, the golden vine with 
its hanging clusters sculptured over the entrance door, 
the embroidered vails, enwoven with flowers of purple, 
the profuse magnificence of its silver, gold, and precious 
stones.^ It had been already forty-six years in building, 

‘“The Jews” in John ii. 18 means, as usual in i-his Gospel, “the 
opponents of Jesus.” The term hardly occurs in the other Gospels, 
except in the title of the cross, “ King of the Jews ; ” but to St. John 
“ standing within the boundary of the Christian age, . , . the name 

appears to be the true antithesis to Christianity.” (Westcott, s. v. “ Jew ” 
in Smith’s Diet. Bible.) 

‘John ii. 19. More literally, “shrine” (vahv), not Uphu as before in 
verse 14. Consequently the assertion of the Jews was not strictly accu- 
rate, for d vahs olros (as distinguished from 'rh Upbv), with all its porticoes, 
had been finished in eight or nine years. The Talmud {Taanith, f. 23 a) 
says that to aid the building, the rain which fell had been dried with 
niirnculous quickness. The sign which Jesus gives is His prediction, Cf. 
Mlcaiah (1 Kings xxii. 24; Jer, xx. 1 — 6, &c.). 

^ See the elaborate and gloating description of Josephus (Anti. xv. 11, 
§§ 3 — 5). It appears, however, that the actual Holy Place— the vahs alone 
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and was yet far from finished ; and this unknown Gali- 
Isean youth* hade them destroy it, and Ife would raise 
it in three days ! Such was the literal and evidently 
false construction which they chose to put upon His 
words, though the recorded practice of their own great 
prophets might have shown them that, a mystery lay 
hidden in this sign which He. gave.^ 

How ineffaceable was the impression produced by the 
words is best proved by the fact .that more than three 
years afterwards it was this, more than all His other 
discourses, which His accusers and false witnesses tried 
to pervert into a constructive evidence of guilt ; nay, it 
was even this, more than anything else, with which the 
miserable robber taunted Him upon the very cross. 
They were obliged, indeed, entirely to distort His words 
into “I am able to destroy the Temple of God,”® or “I 
will destroy this Temple made with hands, and in three 
days will build another.”® He had never used the.se 
expressions, and here also their false witness was so self- 

a 

— had been “ built by the priests in a year and six mouths ” {id. 6). The ex- 
pression of the Jews applied to the whole area with its splendid colonnades, 
royal citadel, &c. Josephus says (xv. 11, § 1) that Herod had begun the 
Temple in the eighteenth year of his reign — i.e. between Nisan 1, A.U.C. 
734 and 735. This would give us A.U.C. 781—782, A.D. 28 or 29, for our 
Lord’s first Passover; and as the Temple was begun in Kisleu, the exact 
date is probably A.D. 28. This agrees with the date given in Luke iii. 1, 
if we suppose that ho dates from the first year of Tiberius’s joint reign, as 
we seem entitled to infer from the evidence of coins, &c. (Wieselcr, Beitrdge, 
177 ff. ,' see Sanday, Fourth Gospel, p. 65). Similarly in Jos. B. J., i. 21, § 1, 
Herod is said to have begun the Temple in the fifteenth year of his reign, 
which is no contradiction to Antt xv. 11, § 1, the reign in the former instance 
being dated from the death of Augustus, in the latter from the confirma- 
tion of Herod by the Romans. The seems to imply that the 

works were then suspended (cf Ezra v. 16), but the whole was not finished 
till the time of Herod Agrippa II. {Antt. xx. 9, § 7). 

^ See Isa. vii. 11, 14, &c. 

® Matt. xxvi. 61. 

3 Mark xiv. 58. 
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contradictory as to break down. But tliey were well 
aware that this attempt of theirs to infusg a political 
and seditious meaning into what He said was best cal- 
culated to madden the tribunal befgre which He was 
arraigned; indeed, so well adapted was it to this purpose 
that the n^ere distant echo, as it were, of the same words 
was again the main cause of martyrdom to His proto- 
martyr Stephen.^ 

“ But He spake, says St. John, “ of the temple of 
His bqdy,” and he adds that it was not until His 
resurrection that His disciples fully understood His 
words.^ Nor is this astonishing, for they were words 
of very deep significance. Hitherto there had been but 
one Temple of the true God, the Temple in which He 
then stood — the Temple which symbolised, and had 
once at least, as the Jews believed, enshrined that 
Shechinnh, or cloud of gloiy, which was the living 
witness to God’s presence in the world. But now the 
Spirit of God abode in a Temple not made with hands, 
even In the sacred Body of the Son of God made flesh. 
He tabernacled among us ; “ He had a tent like ours, and 
of the same material.” Even this was to be done away. 
At that great Pentecost three years later, and thence- 
forward for ever, the Holy Spirit of God was to prefer 

“ Before all temples the upright heart and pure^” 

Every Christian man was to be'', in his mortal body, a 
temple of the Holy Ghost. This was to be the central 
truth, the sublimest privilege of the New Dispensation ; 
this was to be the object of Christ’s departure, and to 
make it “ better for us that He should go away.’** 

Nothing could have been more amazing to the carnal 


* Acts vi. 14. 


* Ps. xvi. 10; Hos. vi. 2; 1 Oor. xv. 4, &C. 
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nainid that TP^alked by sight and not by faith — nothing 
more offensive to the Pharisaic mind that clung to the 
material — than this high truth, that liis sacred Temple 
at Jerusalem was henceforth to be no longer, with any 
special privilege, the place where men were to worship 
the Father; that, in fact, it was the truest Temple no 
longer. Yet they might, if they had willed it, have 
had. some faint conception of what Christ meant. They 
must have known that by the voice of John He had 
been proclaimed the Messiah ; they might have realised 
what He afterwards said to them, that “ in this place was 
one greater than the Temple they might have entered 
i*>to the remarkable utterance of a Eabbi of their own 
class — an utterance involved in the prophetic language 
of Daniel ix. 24, and* which they ought therefore to 
have known — that the trae Holy of Holies was the 
Messiah Himself. 

And in point of fact there is an incidental but pro- 
fouKdly significant indication that they had a deeper 
insight into Christ’s real meaning than they chose to 
reveal. For, still brooding on these same words — 
the first official words which Clirist had addressed to 
them — when Jesus lay dead and buried in the rocky 
tomb, they came to Pilate with the remarkable story, 
“Sir, we remember that that deceiver said, while He 
was yet alive, After three days I will rise again.” 
Now there is no trace that J^sus had ever used any 
such words distinctly to them; and unless they had 
heard the saying from Judas, or unless it had been re- 
peated by common rumour derived from ther Apostles — 
i.e., unless the “we remember” was a distinct falsehood 
— ^they could have been referring to no other occasion 
than this. And that they should have heard it from 
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any of the disciples was most unlikely; for over the 
slow hearts of the Apostles these words .gf our Lord 
seem to have passed like the idle wind. In spite of 
all that He had told them there seems to have been 
nothing which they expected less than His death, unless 
it were His subsequent resurrection. How then came 
th(;se Pharisees and Priests to understand better than 
His own disciples what our Lord had meant ? Because 
they were not like tlje Apostles, loving, guileless, simple- 
hearted men; because, in spite of all their knowledge 
and insight, their hearts were even already full of the 
hatred and rejection which ended in Christ’s murder, 
and which drew the guilt of His blood on the heads 
of them and of their cldldren. 

But there was yet another meaning which the words 
involved, not Indeed less distasteful to their prejudices, 
but none the less full of warning, and more clearly 
within the range of their understandings. The Temple 
was the very heart of the whole Mosaic system, the 
heaS-quartei’s, so to speak, of the entire Levitical cere- 
monial. In profaning that Temple, and suffering it to 
be profaned — in suffering One whom they chose to 
regard as only a poor Galilsean teacher to achieve that 
purification of it which, whether from supineness, or 
from self-interest, or from timidity, neither Caiaplias, 
nor Annas, nor HiUel, nor Shammai, nor Gamaliel, nor 
Herod, had ventured to attempt — were they not, as it 
were, destroying that Temple, abrogating that system, 
bearing witness by their very actions that for them, its 
real significance had passed away? “Finish, then,”^ 
he might have implied, at once by way of prophecy and 
of permission, “ finish without delay this your work of 

* John ii. 19, AiJo-ore. It is obviously hypothetic. Cf. Matt. xiL 33. 
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dissolution : in three days will I, as a risen Eedeemer, 
restore something better and greater; not a material 
Temple, but a living Church.'’ Such is the meaning 
which St. Stephen seems to have seen in these words. 
Such is the meaning which is expanded in so many 
passages by the matchless reasoning and passion of St. 
Paul. But to this and every meaning they were deaf, 
and dull, and blind. They seem to have gone away 
silent indeed, but sullen and dissatisfied ; suspicious of, 
yet indifferent to, the true solution ; ignorant, yet too 
haughty and too angry to inquire. 

What great works Jesus did on this occasion we 
cannot tell. Whatever they were, they caused some to 
believe on Him ; but it was not as yet a belief in which 
He could trust. Their mere intellectual witness to His 
claims He needed not; and their hearts, untouched as 
yet, were, as He knew by divine insight, cold and 
barren, treacherous and false.^ 


> John u. 23—25. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

NICODEMUS. 

*0 SiScioTKaAos rov *l(rpar}\. — JOHN iii. 10. 


A CASTE or a sect may consist for the most part of 
haughty fanatics and obstinate bigots, but it will be 
strange indeed if there are to Be found among them 
no exceptions to the general characteristics ; strange if 
honesty, candour, sensibility, are utterly dead among 
them all. Even among rulers, scribes, Pharisees, and 
wealthy members of the Sanhedrin, Christ found be- 
liev*ers and followers. The earliest and most remarkable 
of these was Nicodemus, a rich man, a ruler, a Pharisee, 
and a member of the Sanhedrin.^ 

A constitutional timidity is, however, observable 
in all which the Gospels tell us about Nicodemus ; a 
timidity which could not be wholly overcome even by 
his honest desire to befriend and acknowledge One 
whom he knew to be a Prophet, even if he did not at 

^ Matt. ix. 18; Mark xii. 28. Strauss considers tliis conversation with 
Kicodemus to have been invented to show that the followers of Jesus were 
not all obscure and poor ! But the Fathers and early Christians considered 
it to be their glory, not their reproach, that to the poor the Grospel was 
preached (see 1 Oor. i. 26 — 29), It is with no touch of regret that Jerome 
writes, Ecclesia Ohristi non de Academic, et Lycaeo, sed de vili j)lebeculd 
congregata est ” (Oomm. in Gal. iii, 3). 
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once recognise in Him the promised Messiah. Thus 
the few wQi:ds which he interposed to check the rash 
injustice of his colleagues are cautiousl}'- rested on a 
general principle, and betray no indication of his personal 
faith in the Galilsean ■vyhom his sect despised. And 
even when the power of Christ’s love, manifested on the 
cross, had made the most timid disciples bold, Nicodcmus 
does not come forward with his splendid gifts of affec- 
tion until the example had been sgt by one of his own 
wealth, and rank, and station in society.^ 

Such was the Rabbi who, with that mingled candour 
and fear of man which cliaracterise all that we know of 
him, came indeed to Jesus, but came cautiously by night. 
He was anxious to know more of this young Galilsean 
prophet whom he was too honest not to recognise as 
a teacher come from God ; but he thought himself too 
eminent a person among his sect to compromise his 
dignity, and possibly even his safety, by visiting Him 
in public. 

• 

^ John vii. 50 ; xix. 39. I have borrowed a few words from my article 
on “ Nicodemus ” in Smith’s Diet, of the Bible, The name, which seems to 
have been not uncommon among the Jews (Jos. uhitt, xiv. 3, § 2), is doubt- 
less, like so many Jewish names at this period, derived from the Greek. In 
the Talmud it appears under the form Nakdimon, and some would derive 
it from nahif “innocent,” and dam, “blood.” (See Wetsieiii, JV". T. i. 150.) 
Tradition says that after the Resurrection (wliich would supply the last 
outward impulse necessary to confirm his faith and increase his courage) 
he became a professed disciple of Christ, and received baptism from Peter 
and John ; that the Jews then stripped him of his office, beat him, and 
drove him from Jerusalem; that his kinsman Gamaliel received and 
sheltered him in his country house till death, and finally gave him honour- 
able burial near the body of St. Stephen. If he be identical with the 
Nahdimon Ben Gorion of the Talmud, he outlived the fall of Jerusalem, 
and his family were reduced from wealth to such horrible poverty that, 
whereas the bridal bed of his daughter had been covered with a dower of 
12,000 denarii, she was subsequently seen endeavouring to support life by 
picking the grains from the ordure of cattle in the streets, {Gittin, f • 36, 1 ; 
Kethuhh,, f. 66, 2, quoted by Otho, Lex Babb, a, v.) 
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Although he is alluded to in only a few touches, 
because of that high teaching which Jesus vouchsafed to 
him, yet the impression left upon us by his individuality 
is inimitably distinct, and wholly beyond the range of 
invention. His very first repiark shows the indirect 
character of his mind — ^his way of suggesting rather 
than fitating what he wished — the half- patronising 
desire to ask, yet the half-shrinking reluctance to frame 
his question — the admission that Jesus had come “from 
God,”. yet the hesitating implication that it was only 
as “ a teacher,” and the suppressed inquiry, “ What 
must I do ? ” 

Our Lord saw deep into his heart, and avoiding all 
formalities or discussion of preliminaries, startles him at 
once with the solemn uncompromising address, “ Verily, 
verily, I say unto thee. Except a man be bom again (or 
‘ from above ’).' he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 
My disciple must be mine in heart and soul, or he is no 
disciple at all ; the question is not of doing or not doing, 
but of being. 

That answer startled Nicodemus into deep earnest- 
ness ; but like the Jews in the last chapter (ii. 20), he 
either could not, or would not, grasp its full significance. 
He prefers to play, with a kind of querulous surprise, 
about the mere literal meaning of the words which he 
chooses to interpret in the most physical and unintelli- 
gible sense. Mere logomachy like this Jesus did not 


' The two meanings do not exclude each other. St. John elsewhere 
always uses in the sense of “from above” (i. 13; 1 John ii. 29; 

iii. 9; iv. 7i comp. James i. 17); on the other hand, it is clear that 
Nicodemus here understood Christ to mean also “ a second birth ” (ver. 4 ; 
and cf . Gal, vi. 15 ; 1 Pet. i. 3, 23) ; and as our Lord probably spoke in 
Aramaic, and there is, according to Grotiue, 9^o Aramaic word which has 
>w)th meanings, Alford is doubtless right in making it = h.vfxytvv^(r^ax. 
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pause to notice ; He only sheds a fresh ray of light on 
the reiteration of his former warning. He cpoke, not 
of the fleslily birth, but of that spiritual regeneration 
of which no man could predict the course or method, any 
more than they could tell the course of the night breeze 
that rose and fell and whispered fitfully outside the little 
tabernacle where they sat,’ hut which must be a birth by 
water and by the Spirit — a purification, that is, and a 
renewal— an outward symbol and an inward grace — a 
death unto sin and a new birth unto righteousness. 

Nicodemus could only answer by an expression of 
incredulous amazement. A Gentile might need, as it 
were, a new birth when admitted into the Jewish com- 
munion ; but he — a son of Abraham, a Eabbi, a zealous 
keeper of the Law— could he need that new birth ? 
How could such things be ? 

Art thou the teacher (o StSda/caXo?) of Israel,” asked 
our Lord, “ and knowest not these things ?”^ Art thou 
the third member of the Sanhedrin, the chdJcdm or wise 
man, and yet knowest not the earliest, simplest lesson 
of the initiation into the kingdom of heaven ? If thy 
knowledge be thus carnal, thus limited — if thus thou 

^ That this was the character of the allusion seems to be implied in the 
use of ‘trvtvfia, “the breeze,” rather than 5 &v€iJ.oSj “the wind.” Muach 
in Hebrew, no less than •nv^vtia. in Greek, means both spirit and wind. This 
is, indeed, the only place in the N.T. where TrveiVa is used in this sense ; 
but it is found in the LXX. (Gen. viii. 1 ; Wisd. v. 23), and the quotation in 
Heb. i. 7. But to make it mean as many do, “ The Spirit breathes where it 
wills,” &c., gives an inferior sense. The meaning is, “ The wind breatheth 
where it listeth ; so it is with every one born of the Spirit.” Alford refers 
to other instances of the same idiom. 

2 This may, perhaps, be the meaning. The president of the Sknhodrin 
was called the Nast ; the vice-president was called Father of the 

House of Judgment the third member, who sat on the presi- 

dent’s left, boro the title of chdham, or “ wise man ” (opn). On the other 
hand, b hthdcrKoKos may be merely generic = ** one of ol bibaorKaXoi** Of. 
Gal iv. 2. 
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stumblest on the threshold, how canst thou understand 
those deeper truths which He only who came down fronj 
heaven can make known ? The question was half sor* 
rowful, half reproachful ; but He proceeded to reveal to 
this Master in Israel things greater and stranger than 
these ; even the salvation of nian rendered possible by the 
sufferings and exaltation of the Son of Man;^ the love 
of God manifested in sending His only -begotten Son, not 
to judge, but to save the deliverance for all through 
faith in Him ; the condemnation which must fall on 
those v^o wilfully reject the truths He came to teach. 

These were indeed the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven — truths once undreamed of, but now fully re- 
vealed. And although they violated every prejudice, and 
overthrew every immediate hope of this aged inquirer 
— though to learn them he must unlearn the entire 
intellectual habits of his life and training — ^yet we 
know from the sequel that they must have sxmk into 
his inmost soul. Doubtless in the further discussion 
of tlyjm the night deepened around them; and in the 
memorable words about the light and the darkness with 
which the interview was closed, Jesus gently rebuked 
the fear of man which led this great Rabbi to seek the 
shelter of midnight for a deed which was not a deed of 
darkness, needing to be concealed, but which was indeed 
a coming to the true and only Light. 

^ The v\pcaer}yai (ver. 14) is both literal and metaphorical — uplifted on the 
cross, exalted to the kingdom. Of. Gen. xL 13; John xii. 32; and kvapey 
(Luke V. 35). 

2 The change from iva Kpivy (act.) to tm irtaeri (pass,) indicates that in 
this great salvation man’s free will must take a part. Alford, whose notes 
on this chapter are sx)eciaily good, points ont in verse 20 the remarkable 
variation from k (pavka vpkacr coy to 6 voimv r^y kx-^d^iay (cf. V. 29, ol rk 
kyadh voiTiiravres—ol rk epavKa irpu^ayres), as indicating the transient 
and worthlem result of evil, and the pm'manent effect of good. 
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Whatever lessons were uttered, or signs were done 
during the remainder of this First Passover, no farther 
details are given us about them,. Finding a stolid and 
insensate opposition, our Lord left Jeiusalem, and went 
with His disciples “into Judsea,” apparently to the 
banks of the Jordan, for there St. John tells us that 
His disciples began to baptise.^ This baptism, a distant 
foreshadowing of the future sacrament, Christ seems 
rather to have permitted than to have directly organised. 
As yet it was the time of Preparation ; as yet the 
inauguration of His ministry had been, if we may be 
allowed the expression, of an isolated and tentative 
description. Theologians have sought for all kinds of 
subtle and profound explanations of this baptism by 
the disciples. Nothing, however, that has been sug- 
gested throws any further light upon the subject, and 
we can only believe that Jesus permitted for a time 
this simple and beautiful rite as a sign of discipleship 
and as the national symbol of a desire for that lustra- 
tion of the heart which was essential to all who would 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

John the Baptist was still continuing his baptism of 
repentance. Here, too, theologians have discovered a 
deep and mysterious difficulty, and have entered into 
elaborate disquisitions on the relations between the 
baptism of Jesus and of John. Nothing, however, has 
been elicited from the discussion.® Inasmuch as the 


' H© would not Himself baptise ; tlie reasons for this would be ana* 
logons to those which prevented St. Paul from frequently baptising, but 
far deeper and more peremptory. 

® Tert., Be Baptismo, xi. ; Calvin, Instate cc. 15, 18 ; Sclmeckenburger, 
Ueber das Alter der Judisclien Proselyten-tatife ; Wall, Hist, of Inf, 
Bapt. ; R, Hall, Wcn’ks, ii. 175 seqq., &c. — ^Ewald thinks that the baptism 
of the disciples only differed from that of John in the tw0 respects that— 
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Ml activity of Christ’s ministry had not yet begun, the 
baptism of St. John no less than that of the disciples 
must be still regarded as a symbol of repentance and 
purity. Nor will any one who is convinced that Kepent- 
ance is “ the younger brother of Innocence,” and that 
for all who have sinned repentance is the very work of 
life, be surprised that the earliest preaching of Jesus 
as of John was — “ Eepent, for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.” ^ ■ The time of preparation, of preliminary 
testing, was not over yet ; it was indeed drawing to a 
conclusion, and this baptism by the disciples was but a 
transitjory phase of the opening ministry. And the fact 
that John no longer preached in the wilderness, or bap- 
tised at Bethany, but had found it desirable to leave' 
the scene of his brief triumph and glory, marked that 
there was a waning in the brightness of that star of the 
Gospel dawn. The humble spirit of John — ^in all of 
whose words a deep undertone of sadness is traceable — 
accepted, in entire submissiveuess to the will of God, the 
destiny of a brief and interrupted mission. 

He had removed to Ailnon, near Salim, a locality so 
wholly uncertain that it is impossible to arrive at* any 
decision respecting it.® Some still came to his baptism, 
though probably in diminished numbers, for a larger 

(i.) it was now directed to Jesus definitely as the Messiah to whom Jclkn 
had borne witness; and (ii.) that it was an initiation not into painful peni- 
tences, but into a life of divine joy and love (GescK Christ., p, 345). 

^ Matt. xviiL 3 ; Mark i. 15. 

® Jerome, and the great majority of inquirers, place it near Betli-shean, 
or Seythopolis, in the valley of the Jordan, where there were ruins called 
SaJumias, and a spring. The objection to this is that it would be in the 
limits of Samaria. Robinson (iii. 298) found a Salim east of Nablous, 
Others have fancied they found places which might answer the descrip- 
tion near Hebron (cf. Josh. xv. 32); and even at Wady Seleim, five milies 
H.E. of Jerusalem. The identification of the site is of no great titt* 
portance for the narrative. 
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mtiltitude now began to flock to the baptism of Christ’s 
disciples. .But the ignoble jealousy which could not 
darken the illuminated soul of the Forerunner, found a 
ready place in the hearts of his followers. How long it 
may have smouldered we do not know, but it was called 
into active display during the controversy excited by the 
,fact that two great Teachers, of whom one had testified 
to the other as the promised Messiah, were baptising 
large multitudes of people, although the Sanhedrin and 
all the appointed authorities of the nation had declared 
against their claims. Some Jew^ had annoyed the 
disciples of John with a dispute about purification, and 
they vented their perplexed and mortified feelings in a 
complaint to their great ihaster : “ Eabbi, He who was 
with thee beyond Jordan, to whom thou hast home 
witness,® lo. He is baptising, and all men are coming to 
Him.” The significant suppression of the name, the tone 
of irritation at what appeared to them an encroachment, 
the scarcely subdued resentment that any one should be 
a successful rival to him whose words had for a season 
so deeply stirred the hearts of men, are all apparent in 
this querulous address. And in the noble answer to it, 
all John’s inherent greatness shone forth. He could 
not enter into rivalries, which would be a treachery 
jigainst his deepest convictions, a falsification of his most 
solemn words. God was the sole source of human gifts, 
and in His sight there can be no such thing as human 
greatness. He reminded them of his asseveration that 
he was not the Christ, but only His messenger ; he was 
not the bridegroom, but the bridegroom’s friend, and 

' witla a Jew/* seems to be undoubtedly the right 

reading in John iii. 25. («, A, B, L, &c.) 

2 fiefjMprvprjKast a perfect tense (John iii. 26). 
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Ms heart was even now being gladdened bj the bride* 
groom's voice. Henceforth he was content tp decrease ; 
content that his little light should be swallowed up in 
the boundless Dawn. He was but an earthly messenger ; 
but he had put the seal of his most intense conviction to 
the belief that God was tnie; and had given aU things 
to Bis Son, and that through Him alone could eternal 
life be won. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE WOMAN OP SAMARIA. 

'* In templo vis orare ? in te ora, sed prius esto templum Dei/* — Aug. 

T.he Jew whose discussions had thus deeply moved the 
followers of John may well have been one of the pro- 
minent Pharisees j and our Lord soon became aware that 
they were watching his proceedings with an unfriendly 
eye. Tlieir hostility to John was a still deeper hostility 
against Him, for the very reason that His teaching was 
already more successful. Perhaps in consequence of 
this determined rejection of the earliest steps of His 
teaching — perhaps also out of regard for the wounded 
feelings of John’s followers — but most of all because at 
this very time the news reached Him that John had 
been seized by Herod Antipas and thrown into prison 
— Jesus left Judaea, and again departed into Galilee.^ 
Being already in the north of Judaea, He chose the route 
which led through Samaria. The fanaticism of Jewish 
hatred, the fastidiousness of Jewish Pharisaism, which 
led His countrymen when travelling alone to avoid that 

* The first reasons are emphasised by John (iv. 2, 3), the latter by Matt. 
It. 12 ; Mark i. 14. For the imprisonmenbof John, vtd. mfra^ Chap. XX. 
(see pp. 289, seqq.). The Synoptists markedly make the imprisonment of 
John the beginning of the Galilsean ministry, but the Fourth Gospel 
supplies the hiatus which they leave. 
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route, could have no existence for Him, and were things 
rather to be discouraged than approved. 

Starting early in the morning, to enjoy as many as 
possible of the cool hours for travelling. He stopped at 
length for. rest and refreshment in the neighbourhood 
of Sychar,^ a city not far from the well in the fertile 
district which the partiality of the patriarch Jacob had 
bequeathed to his favourite son. The well, like all 
frequented wells in the East, was doubtless sheltered by 
a little alcove, in which were seats of stone. 

It was the hour of noon,^ and weary as He was with 

^ The town of Shechem (cf. iv. 5 with Gen. xxxiii. 19 ; xlviii. 22, “ one 
portion,” LXX. 4ia.ip^rov ) — the modern Nablus (Neapolis) corre- 

sponds to the description here given of Sychar ; *and if we imagine that the 
city extended a little farther eastward than at present, it is not so far from 
the well as to render it unlikely that the women of the city would some- 
times resort to it for the cool and sacred water. From what the name of 
Sychar derived is uncertain. The word \^y6}i^vos in St. John seems to 
imply a sobriquet (xi, 16; xx. 24; xix. 13). It may bo {sheJcer\ “ a lie,’ 
alluding to the false worship of the Temple on Gerizim ; o'?* {ihikkor, 
“ drunken,” alluding to Isa. xxviii.l ; or [sukar), "‘a sepulchre,” alluJing 
to Joseph’s tomb, which is close by (Josh. xxiv. 32). If the designation 
were common, St. John might use it without any shadow of soom; or, 
again, Sychar may possibly have been a village [Tr<iAts is very loosely used; 
thus Capernaum in the Gospels is called Tr6Kis, though Josephus only calls 
it a village, nearer the well than Sichem, on the site of the village 

now called El Askar, a name which Mr. Thomson says {The Land and Hie 
Booh, ii. 220) may very easily have been corrupted from Sychar. (See, too, 
Keim, iii. 15, 16.) 

2 1 must here repeat that I see no sufficient reason for supposing tliat 
St. John adopts a different computation of hours from that of the other 
Evangelists. If it had been evening, there would have been many women 
at the well instead of one ; and, as Alford observes, St. John, if he had 
meant six in the evening, would have naturally specified whether he 
meant six a.m. or p.m. It is a pity that such a notion has ever been 
started. Rettig, followed by Olshausen, Meyer, Tholuck, Ac., asmmed 
that the Romans had a civil day, the same as the modem. Hug 
attempted, but quite failed, to prove it. Wieseler, acknowledging that 
there is no evidence of any such civil reckoning, appeals to the fa^ that 
for scientific purposes the hora aequinoctialis (i.e. the twenty-fourth pari 
of a yvxdiifiepor) was recognised {e,g, by Pliny, Eist Nat ii. 79), and con- 
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the long. journey, possibly also with the extreme heat, 
our Loril s^ “thus” on the well. The expression in 
the original is most pathetically picturesque. It implies 
that the Wayfarer was quite tired out, and in His ex- 
haustion flung His limbs wearily on the seat, anxious, if 
possible, for complete repose. His disciples — ^probably 
the two. pairs of brothers whom He had called among the 
earliest, and with them the friends Philip and Bai'tholo- 
mew — ^had left him, to buy in the neighbouring city 
what was necessary for their wants ; and, hungry and 
thirsty. Pie who bord all our infirmities sat wearily 
awaiting them, when His solitude was broken by the 
approach of a woman. In a May noon in Palestine the 
heat may be indeed intense,^ but it is not too intense to 
admit of moving about; and this woman, either from 
accident, or, possibly, because she was in no good repute, 
and therefore would avoid the hour when the well would 
be th^pnged. by all the women of the city,® was coming 

eludes, •from internal evidence — as it seems to me, quite unnecessarily 
— tot St. John must have done so {Synops,y pp. 377 ff., B. Tr.). Ewald 
also adopts this view in a more summary wslj (Gesch. Christ., pp. 323, 573 ; 
Alterthumer, p. 452), though he admits that Josephus {Yit, 54) and Ph‘lo 
i., p. 692) have no such reckoning. Townson conjectured, without 
sufficient proof, that St. J ohn had found this mode of reckoning in use at 
Ephesus. St. John reckoned his hours from sunrise, as did the rest of 
mankind till the fifth century, so far as we know. (See p. 146.) 

' It is not possible to determine at what time of the year this incident 
took place. Those who take John iv. 35 literally, suppose that it was in 
December; those who take verse 36 literally, place it in May. Now one of 
the two must be metaphorical, and how shall we decide which ? Each 
supposition is surrounded with difficulties; but as the baptising period 
seei^ to have been extremely short, and as the Passover in this year was 
in April, there is possibly a shade more Hkelihood that it took place in May. 
If so, “ Say ye not, There are yet four months, and then cometh harvest,” 
must be understood as being merely a proverbial expression of the average 
interval between seed-time and harvest in some parts of Palestine ; for 
which proverb there are parallels both in Hebrew and daSsic literature. 

2 Gen. xxiv. 11. 
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"to draw water. Her national enthusiasm and reverence 
for the great ancestor of her race, or perhaps Hie 
superior coolness and freshness of the water, may have 
been sufficient motive to induce her to seek this well, 
rather than any nearer fountain.^ Water in the East is 
not only a necessity, hut a delicious luxury, and the 
natives of Palestine are connoisseurs as to its quality. 

Jesus would have hailed her approach. The scene, 
indeed, in, that rich green valley, with the great corn- 
fields spreading far and wide, and the grateful shadow 
of trees, and the rounded masses of Ebal and Gerizim 
rising on either hand, might well have invited to lonely 
musing ; and all the associations of that sacred spot — 
the story of Jacob, the neighbouring tomb of the 
princely J oseph, the memories of Joshua, and of Gideon, 
and the long line of Tsraelitish kings — would supply 
many a theme for such meditations. But the Lord was 
thirsty and fatigued, and having no means of reaching 
the cool water which glimmered deep below the well’s 
moulh. He said .to the woman, “ Give me to drink.” 

Every one who has travelled in the East knows how 
glad and ready is the response to this request. The 
miserable Fellah, even the rough Bedawy, seems to feel 
a positive pleasure in having it in his power to obey 
the command of his great prophet, and share with a 
thirsty traveller the priceless element. But so deadly 
was the hatred and rivalry between Jews and Samaritans, 
so entire the absence of all familiar intercourse between 
them, that the request only elicited from the woman of 
Samaria an expression of surprise that it, should have 
been made.® 

' irrj 7 j 7 (John ir. 6). <pp4ap (ver. 12). 

2 oh ykp ffvyxp&yrat {i.e., hold no familiarify with) 'Iov5a*ot 
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Gently, and without a word of rebuke, our Lord telia 
her that l^ad she known Him, and asked of Him, He 
would have given her living water. ^ She pointed to the 
well, a hundred feet deep. He had nothing to draw 

(John iv. 9); see Ezra iv. 1. Even our Lord spealcs of a Samaritan 
as h\Aoyep'f}5 (Luko xvii. 18). The Jews called them Outhites; coupled 
the name of “Samaritan” with “devil;” accused them of worshipping,^ 
the earrings and idolatrous amulets buried by Jacob under the, A Hon* 
meonenim or “Enchanter’s Oak” (Gen. xxxv. 4); cursed them in their 
synagogues ; did not suffer them to become proselytes ; said that to eat 
their bread was like eating swine’s flesh * and denied them all share 
in the resurrection. The Samaritans, on their part, were ?tccused of 
waylaying Jews ; of misleading them by false fire-signals : and of liaving 
scattered bones in the Temxile (Jos. A}itt. xx. 6, § 1; xviii. 2, §2). “Are 
you a JewP” asked Salameh Cohen, the Samaritan high-priest, of Dr. 
Frankl; “and do you come to us, the Samaritans, who are desjnsed by the 
Jews?” (Jews in tlie East^ ii. 329.) Ho added that tliey would williugly 
live in friendship with the Jews, but that tlui Jews avoided all intercourse 
with them. Soon after, visiting the Seidiaredish Jews of Hablous, Dr. 
Frankl asked o.uo of that sect, “if ho had any intercour8(3 wiili the 
Samaritans. The wm^iien retreated with a cry of horror, and one of them 
said, ‘ Have you been among the worshippers of the jugoon ? ’ I said 
that I had. The women again feU back with the same expression of 
rejmgnance, and one of them said, ‘ Take a purifying hath /’ ” (id. j). 334). 
I had the pleasure of si)ending a day among the Samaritans enc^u^ped.on 
Moimt Gerizim for their annual jmssover, and neitlier in tlieir l^'^bits nor 
apparent character could I see any cause for all this horror and hatred. 

^ Not far from Jacob’s well — which is one of the very few precise s mts 
in Palestine actually and closely identified by probability, as well as by 
unanimous tradition, with our Saviour’s presence — there gushes a sweet 
and abundant stream. The fact that even the close vicinity of the fountain 
should not have been enough to render needless the toil of Jacob in digging 
the well—which is of immense depth— -forcibly illustrates the jealousy and 
suspicion that marked his relations to the neighbouring Canaauites. I 
sjit by Jacob's well at noon one April day in 1870, hot and thirsty and 
tired. The well is now dry, and in fact all that can bo seen of it is a pit 
some twenty feet deep ; the true well, or at any rate the mouth of it, 
having been filled up with masses of rubble and masonry from the basilica 
once built over it. Captain Anderson descended it to a depth of seventy, 
five feet, and it may have been twice that depth originally (Work in 
Palestine^ p, 201). Biding on to the stream, I asked for some water, and, 
to my extreme surprise, for it never hapjjened on any other occasion, was 
refused. I can only supxjose that the cup which the Arab had in his hand 
was in some way sacred, and he did not wish it to be touched by a Nusrdny, 
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witli : whence could He obtain this living water? And 
then, perhaps with a smile of incredulity and national 
pride, she asked if He were greater than their father 
Jacob, who had digged and drunk of that very well.^ 
And yet there must have been something which struck 
and overawed her in His words, for now she addresses 
Him by the title of respect which had been wanting in 
her first address. 

Our Lord is not deterred by the hard literalism of 
her reply; He treats it as He had treated similar un- 
imaginative dulness in the learned Nicodcmus, by stiU 
drawing her thoughts upward, if possible, to a higher 
region. She was thinking of common water, of which 
he who drinketh would thirst again; but the water 
He spake of was a fountain Avithin the heart, which 
quenched all thirst for ever, and sprang up unto eternal 
life." 

She becomes the suppliant now. He had asked her 
a little favour, which she had delayed, or half declined ; 
He flow offers her an eternal gift. She sees that she is 
in some great Presence, and begs for this living water, 
but again with the same unspiritual narrowness — she 
only begs for it that she might thirst no more, nor come 
there to draw. 

* Josephus {Antt. ix. 14, § 3 ; xi. 8, § 6 ; xii. 5, § 5) says that the Samaritans 
were fond of appealing to their descent from Jacob when the Jews were in 
prosperity, but denied all relationship when the Jews were in adversity. 
The son of Sirach calls them “ the foolish people [iXoDi i fiwphs) that dwelleth 
in Shechera.” ‘W'etst.ein thinks that this was a play on the ancient name 
Moreh. “ There be two manner of nations which my heart abhorreth, and 
the third is no nation : they that sit upon the mount ain of Samaria, and 
they that dwell among the Philistines, and that foolish people that dwell 
in Sichem ” (Ecclus. 1. 25, 26). 

^ Of. Isa. xii. 3. The water is always there ; what is wanting is the 
sacred thirst. “Dbi sitis recurrit, homiuis, non aouae defeetus est.” 
(Bengel.) 
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But enpugli was done for the present to awake and 
to instruct.this poor stranger, and abruptly breaking oil' 
this portion of the conversation, Jesus bids her call her 
husband, and return. All that was in His mind when He 
uttered this command we cannot tell ; it may have been 
because the immemorial decorum of the East regarded 
it as unbecoming, if not as positively wrong, for any 
man, and above all for a Eabbi, to hold conversation 
with a strange woman ; it may li&ve been also to break 
a stony heart, to awake a sleeping conscience. For she 
was forced to answer that she had no husband, and our 
Lord, in grave conlirmation of her sad confession, un- 
bared to her the secret of a loose and wanton life. She 
had had five husbands, and he whom she now had was 
not her husband.^ . ' 

She saw that a Prophet was before her, but from the 
facts of her own history — on which she is naturally 
anxious to linger as little as possible — her eager mind flies 
to the one great question which was daily agitated wdtli 
such fierce passion between her race and that of Him to 
whom she spake, and which lay at the root of the savage 
animosity with which they treated each other. Chance 
had thrown her into the society of a great Teacher : 
was it not a good opportunity to settle for ever the 
immense discussion between Jews and Samaritans as 
to whether Jerusalem or Gerizim was the holy place 
of Palestine — Jerusalem, where Solomon had built his 
temple ; or Gerizim, the immemorial sanctuary, where 

^ Keim, and many others, think it indisputable that this is an allegorical 
reference to the five religions brought by the Asiatic settlers into Samaria, 
and the hybrid J ehovisni into which they were merged ! Strange that an 
allusion so superfluously dim should have been made at all ! If the Gospels 
were only intelligible to those who could guess the solution of such enigmas, 
the study of them might well be discredited altogether. 
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.Jvishua Lad tittered the blessings, and where Abraham 
had been ready to offer up his son ? ^ Pointing to the 
summit of the mountain towering eight hundred feet 
above them, and crowmd by the ruins of the ancient 
temple of Manasseh, which Hyrcanus had destroyed, 
she put her dubious question, “Our lathers worshipped 
in this mountain, and ye say that Jerusalem is the 
place where men ought to worship ? ” ^ 

Briefly, and merely by way of parenthesis. He re- 
solved her immediate problem. As against the Samari- 
tans, the Jews were unquestionably right. Jerusalem 
Avas the place which God had chosen ; compared to the 
hybrid and defective worship of Samaria, Judaism was 
|)ure and true ; ^ but before and after touching on the 
earthly and temporal controversy. He uttered to her 
the mighty and memorable prophecy, that the hour was 
coming, yea now was, when “ neither in this mountain 

^ Dout. xxvii. 4 (wliero they read Genzlm). Cf. Gen. xii. 7 ; xxxiii. 18 ; 
Deut.^kii. 5; xi. 29. See Slauley, Sinai and Faledim, pp. 236, 250, &c., 
ed. 1866 ; and tlio remarkable story in Jos. Antt. xviii. 4, § 1. 

-Gen. xii. 6; xxxiii. 18,20; Jos. A^itt. xi. 8, § 4. Some hare seen 
in the woman’s question a mere desire to “turn the conversation/’ and 
to avoid the personal and searchinpf topics to whieh it seemed likely to 
lead. Altliougli there is no sign that her conscience was sufficiently moved 
to make tliis likely, wo may doubtless see in wbat she says the common 
phenomenon of an intense interest in speculative and party questions 
combined with an utter apathy respecting irioral obedience. 

J ohn iv. 22, “ We worsliip what we know ; for salvation is of the Jews ” 
(Isa. ii. 3; compare the phrase of Tacitus, preserved in Snip. Soverus, 
“ Christianos ex Judaeis exstitisse ”). It has been pointed oxit that such a 
senteiice could not conceivably have been xvritt-on by the Asiatic Gnostic 
to whom the school of Baur attribute the Fourth Gospel. “ The is 
rcnnarkable as being The ovly instance of our Lord thus speaking. . . . The 
iK^arest approach to it is Matt. xv. 24, 26 ” (Alford). Josephus preserves 
the striking fact that, down to the time of Alexander, the Temple on Gf^rizim 
had no name {ay(£>yvf^op Up6y, Antt xii. 5, § 5). Tlie Samaritans actually 
pronosed to Antiochus Bpiphanes that it should be dedicated to Jupiter 
Heileniuc. ^ 
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aor jet ia Jerusalem” should true vrcrshippers worship 
the Father,. hut in every place should worship Him ia. 
spirit and in truth. 

She was deeply moved and touched; but hew could 
she, at the mere chance word of an unknown stranf^er, 
give up the strong faith in which she and her fathers 
had been born and bred? With a sigh she referred the 
final settlement of this and of every question to the 
advent of the Messiah and then He spake the simple, 
awful words — “ 1 that speak unto thee am He.” . 

His birth had been first revealed by night to a few 
unknown and ignorant shepherds ; the first full, clear 
announcement by Himself of His own Messiahship was 
made by a well-side in the weary noon to a single 
obscure Samaritan wprnan. And to this poor, sinful, 
ignorant stranger had been uttered words of in)mortal 
significance, to whiclv all future ages would listen, as it 
were, with hushed breath and on their knees. 

Who wouM have inoertted, who would have merely 
imagined, things so unlike the thoughts of man as 
these ? ^ 

^The Messianic hopes of the Samaritans were founded, not on flie 
Prophets (whom they rejected), but on such passages as Gon. xlk. lO; 
Niiiiib. xxiv. 17 ; Dent, xviii. 15. That they liad hopes of a character more 
or less Messianic is independently proved by Jos. Anti, xviii. 4, §1; and 
both Simon Magus and Dositheus may fairly bo regarded as false Messialis. 
Yet Sir R. Hanson [Jesus of History, pp. 82 — 85) relies on tlie supposed 
absence of Messianic expectations in Samaria as one argument against the 
genuineness of the Fourth Gospel (see Sanday, p. 88). It is true that the 
Tirithaba impostor is not said by Josephus (l c.) to have called himself a 
Christ; but this silence would prove little. Ewald {Gesch. Christ. 174,349) 
seems to feel a needless difficulty here. If Hansratli [Neuted, Zeiigesch.) 
were.right in dating the disturbance about this time, the woman’s remark 
would be still more natui'al; but probably this event was six or seven years 
after this date. 

2 A somewhat similar story occurs in the^life of Ananda, the favourite 
disciple of Buddha; but I fool a strong conviction that some of tliose 
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And h.ere the conversation was interrupted ; for thfe 
disciples — and among them he who writes* .the record 
— returned to their Master. Jacob’s well is dug on 
elevated ground, on a spur of Gerizim, and in a part of 
the plain unobstructed and unshaded by trees or build- 
ings. From a distance in that clear air they had seen 
and had heard their Master in long and earnest con- 
versation with a solitary figure. He a Jew, He a liabbi, 
talking to ‘‘a womaii,” and that woman a Samaritan, 
and that Samaritan a sinner ! ^ Yet they dared not 
suggest anything to Him ; they dared not question Him. 
The sense of His majesty, the love and the faith His 
very presence breathed, overshadowed all minor doubts 
or wondering curiosities. 

Meanwhile the woman, forgetting even her water- 
pot in her impetuous amazement, had hurried to the 
city with her wondrous story. Here was one who had 
revealed to her the very secrets of her life. Was not 
this the Messiah ? 

'flie Samaritans — in all the Gospel notices of whom 
we detect something simpler and more open to conviction 
than in the Jews — instantly Hocked out of the city at 
her words, and while they were seen approaching,^ the 
disciples urged our Lord to eat, for the hour of noon 

Buddliist stories are simply distorted echoes of the Gosptd interpolated 
into the Lalita Yistara (see Beal’s Travels of Fah Ilian and 8ung Yun, 
pp. Ixxii., Ixxiii.), and that others are merely accidental resemblances, 

^ John iv. 27, on fierk yvt^ainhs “that ho was talking with a (not 
the) woman.” To talk with a woman in public w^as one of the six things 
which a Rabbi might not do (Beraclioth, fob 43 b ; Scliwab, p. 404) ; even, 
adds R. Hisda, with his own wife. Hero we liave a curious accidental 
analogy between Pharisaism and Buddhism. In Ihe Vmaya a Bhihshu is 
not only forbidden to look at or speak to a woman, but he may not hold out 
liis hand to his own mother if she be drowning! (Wilson, Essays on the 
Eel, of the Hindtw, i. 360.) 

* John iv. 30, — ^pxoyro. 
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was now past, and He had had a weary walk. But all 
hunger had been satisfied in the exaltation of His 
ministry. “I have food to eat,” He said, “ which ye 
knQW not.” Might they not have understood that, from 
childhood upwards. He had not lived by bread alone ? 
But again we find the same dull, hard, stolid literalism. 
Their Scriptures,- the very idiom in which they spoke, 
were full of vivid metaphors, yet they could hit on no 
deeper explanation of His meaning than that perhaps 
some one had brought Him som*ething to eat.^ How 
•hard must it have been for Him thus, at every turn, to 
find even in His choseu ones such a strange incapacity 
to see that material images were but the vehicles for 
deep spiritual thoughts. But there was no impatience 
in Him who was meek and lowly of heart. “ My meat,” 
He said, “is to do the will of 'Him that sent me, and to 
finish His work.” And then pointing to the inhabitants 
of Sichem, as they streamed to Him over the plain. He 
continued, “ You talk of there being yet four months 
to harvest. Look at these fields, white already fijf the 
spiritual harvest. Ye shall be the joyful reapers of the 
harvest which I thus have sown in toil and pain ; but 1, 
the sower, rejoice in the thought of that joy to come.” ^ 
The personal intercourse with Christ convinced many 
of these Samaritans far more deeply than the narrative 


'For similar literal misconstructions see John ii. 20; iii. 4; iv. 11; 
vi. 42 — 52; Matt. xvi. 6; Mark viii. 15. We shall meet with tho metaphor 
ag;am, and even the Rabbis said, “ The just eat of the glory of tho She- 
chinah,” and that Moses in Horeb was fed by tho music of the spheres 
(Philo, Be 8omn. i. 6). 

* Josh. xxiv. 13. We have already seen that no certain note of time 
can be drawn from this allusion; He “in whom is no before or after” might 
also have seen by imagination the whitening harvest in the springing 
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of |ilie womaa to whom He had first revealed Himself; 
and graciously acceding to their request that He would 
stay with them, He and His disciples abode’ there two 
days. Doubtless it was the tesiching of those two days 
that had a vast share in the rich conversions of a few 
subsequent years,^ 

* Acts viii. 6. 
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oi avrhv ot‘ vap^Xa^ov - — JoHN i. 11. 

Up to this point of the sacred narrative we have followed 
the chronological guidance of St. John, and here, for the 
first time, we are seriously met by the difficult question 
as to the true order of* events in our Lord’s ministry. 

Is it or is it not possible to construct a harmony of 
the Grospels which shall remove all the difficulties created 
by the differing order in which the Evangelists narrate 
the same events, and by the confessedly fragmentary 
character of their records, and by the general vagueness 
of the notes of time which they give, even when sx^ch 
notes are not wholly absent ? 

It is, perhaps, a sufficient answer to this question 
that scarcely any two authorities agree in the schemes 
which have been elaborated for the purpose. A host of 
writers,' in all Christian nations, have devoted years — 
some of them have devoted well-nigh their whole lives — 
to the consideration of this and of similar questions, 
and have yet failed to come to any agreement or to 
command any general consent. 

To enter into all the arguments, on both sides, about 
the numerous disputed points which must be settled 
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before tbe problem can be solved, would be to undertake 
a task which would fill many volumes, would produce 
no final settlement of the difficulty, and would be wholly 
beyond the purpose before us. What 1 have done is care- 
fully to consider the chi&idata, and without entering into 
controversy or pretending to remove all possible objec- 
tions, to narrate the events in that order which, after re- 
peated study, seems to be the most intrinsically probable, 
with due reference to all definite indications of time which 
the Gospels contain.* An indisputable or convincing 
harmony of the Gospels appears to me to be impossible, 
and as a necessary consequence it can be of no absolute 
importance. Had it been essential to our comprehension 
of the Saviour’s life that we should know more exactly 
the times and places where the years of His public 
ministry were spent, the Christian Jit least will believe that 
such knowledge would not have been withhold from us. 

The inspiration which guided the Evangelists in 
narrating the life of Christ was one which enabled 
theij^ to tell all that was necessary for the peace and 
well-being of our souls, but very far from all which we 
might have yearned to know for the gratification of our 
curiosity, or even the satisfaction of our historic interest. 
Nor is it difficult to see herein a fresh indication that 
our thoughts must be fixed on the spiritual more than 
on the material — on Christ who liveth lor evermore, and 
is with us always, even to the end ol' the world, far more 
than on the external incidents of that human life which, 
in the counsel of God’s will, was the appointed means of 
man’s redemption. We shall never know all that we 
could wish to know about 


“ The sinless years 

That breathed beneath the Syrian bine,’* 
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but we shall still be the children of God and the dis- 
ciples of His Christ if we keep His sayings and do the 
things which* He commanded. 

fcit. John tells us that after two days’ abode among 
the open-minded Samaritans of Sychar, Jesus went into 
Galilee, “/or He Himself testified that a prophet hatli no 
honour in his own country,” and yet he continues, that, 
“ When He was come into Galilee, the Galilseans received 
Him, having seen all the things that He did at Jerusalem 
at the feast;” and he adds, immediately afterwards, that 
Jesus came again into Cana of Galilee, and there healed 
the nobleman’s son. The perplexing “for” seems to 
point to one of those suppressed trains of thought which 
are so frequent in St. John. I understand it to mean 
that at Nazareth, in His own home, rejection awaited 
Him in spite of the first gleam of transient acceptance ; 
and that for this rejection He was not unprepared, /or 
it was one of His distinct statements that “in his own 
country a prophet is dishonoured.” ^ 

' John iv. 43 — 45. Tlie “for" seems at first sif^ht to involve a cfiitia- 
diction, nor is it possible to mjike it mean “altliougli.” Some suppose tiie 
meaning to be that “He did not go to His own country, J^^^azareth, but to 
Cana and Capernaum” — which were in Upper Galilee, to which alone the 
name Galilee was proj>erly applied (cf. Luke iv. 31 ; Matt. iv. 13, 15 ; 
Jos. De Bell. Jud. iii, 3, § 1) — &c. And accordingly Iho Galilceans, 
properly so called, received him. [But this would make the KaTn\iir^u 
of Matt. iv. 13 = irapaAtTra^*/.] Possibly, however, the particle may refer 
(as I have stated in the text) to a thought unexpressed in the writer's 
mind— viz., either that the reason why He had declared Himself first in 
Jnda% was that a prophet has ng Imuour in his own country ; or that 
“He was not unaware of the opposition which would await Him, for He 
knew that a proi)hot is least honoured ameng his own.” The y^p may 
therefore point mentally to the very events which St. John omits, but wliich 
are narrated or alluded to in Luke iv. 14— >30. “ The causal connections in 
the Fourth Gospel,” says Mr. Sanday (p. 98), “are often perplexing.” 
Origen’s solution that by ’I5ta varpls is meant Judaea, is wholly unsatis- 
factory. That Christ did not twice preach at Nazareth under circum- 
stances so closely analogous, I regard as certain, and that is my reason 
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• It was not the object of St. John to dwell on the 
ihinistiy in Galilee, which had been already narrated by 
the Synoptists ; accordingly it is from St. Jt/alce that we 
receive the fullest account of our Lord’s first public act 
in His native town.^ 

It appears that Jesus did not go direct from Sychar 
to Nazareth. On His way (unless w'e take Luke iv. 16 
for a general and unchronological reference) He taught 
continuously, and with general admiration and accept- 
ance, in the synagogues of Galilee.^ In this way He 
arrived at Naziireth, and according to His usual custom, 
for He had doubtless been a silent worshipper in that 
humble place Sabbath after Sabbath from boyhood 
upwards. He entered into the synagague on the Sabbath 
day. 

There was but one synagogue in the little town,^ 
and probably it resembled in all respects, except in its 
humbler aspect and materials, the synagogues of which 
we see the ruins at TGI Hum and Irbid. It was 
^m^y a rectangular hall, with a pillared portico of 
Grecian architecture, of which the further extremity 
(where the “ sanctuary ” was placed) usually pointed 

for considering that Matt. xiii. 53 — 58 ; Mark iv. 1 — 6, refer to this same 
event, narrated out of its proper order. 

* Luke iv. 14—30. There mc0^ 'possibly (hut not certainly) be some nn- 
chronologit al reminiscences of this visit to Nazareth in Matt. xiii. 54 — 58; 
Mark vi. 2—6. 

2 Luke iv. 15, iBlhatrKcv .... ^o^a(6fi€vos. The old name for a synagogue 
was Beth Tephillah, or “ H^mse of Prayer ; ’’ but they ai'e now called Beth 
Hak-Kcneseth, “ House of Assembly.” The hours of meeting were the 3rd 
{shacarUh\ the 6th (inineha)^ and the 0th {ardbifh) —i.e., 9, 12, and 3. 
Buxt. De Synag. Jud.^ ch. x., p. 219, ed, 1661.) Without consulting the 
Ijatin treatises of Buxtorf, Vitringa, &e., the reader may find many c5 the 
most interesting facts about synagogues in the admirable articles ou them 
by Prof. Plumptre (Smith’s Diet, of the Bible) and Dr. Ghaaburg (Eatto’e 
Bible Cyclop.). 

^ Luke iv. 16, els tV V. 
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towards Jerusalem, which, since the time of Solomon, 
had always 'been the kibleh — i.e,, the consecrated di>ec- 
tion—<jt a Jew’s worship, as Mecca is of a Moham- 
medan’s. In wealthier places it was built of white 
marble, and sculptured on the outside in alto-relievo, 
with rude ornaments of vine-leaves and grapes, or the 
budding rod and the pot of manna. ^ On entering there 
were seats on one side for the men ; on the other, 
behind a lattice, were seated the, women, shrouded in 
their long veils. At one end was the iebhah or ark of 
painted wood, which contained the sacred sci ipturcs ; and 
at one side was the lima, or elevated seat for the reader 
or preacher.^ Clergy, properly speaking, there were 
none, but in the chief seats were the ten or more bat- 
lanirn, “men of leisure,” or leading elders;® and pre- 
eminent among these the chief oi‘ the synagogue,'^ or 
my/i hak-kemset/i. Inferior in rank to these were the 
chazzdn^ or clerk, whose duty it was to keep the sacred 
books ; the tskeliath, corresponding to our sacristan or 
verger ; and the parnasiiO, or shepherds, wlio in some 
respects acted as deacons. 


^ These emblems 'were found on Ihe broken skb of the architrave wliicli 
once stood over the door of tho synagogue at Cai>ernaum (Tell Htim). 
They have no pretence to arehitocturll beauty ; ‘‘ le gout en est assez 
mesquin” (Renan, Vie de Jeaws, p. 82, ed. pop.). For the reason of the 
Jcibleh, see 1 Kings viii. 29 ; Dan, vi. 10. Tlie orientation does not now 
seem to be very carefully attended to, for Mr. Monro tells me that in 
Algiers the reader’s pulpit in the synagogues may look north, east, or 
south— ^only not west. 

2 The Jews borrowed the word riD'n from the Greek (but compare Keh. 
viii. 4 ; ix. 4). 

^ TTpear^vr^poL (Luko vh. 3); called also zehenmi (D'3pi). Their “chief 
seats ” (Mark xii. 39, &c,) were placed in front of the ark, and facing the 
congi’cgation. In the sy nagogue at Alexandria were seventy-one golden arm- 
chairs, or seats of honour, for doctors and honourable men (Ginsburg, lx.), 
^ kpxi(rvv<irywyoi (Mark v. 2-2, &C.). 

^ ifvripfTTjs (Luke IT. 20), 
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The service of the synagogue was not unlike our own. 
After the prayers ^ two lessons were always read, one from 
the Law called parasliah, and one from the Prophets 
called haphtarah ; and as there were no ordained ministers 
to conduct the services — for the office of priests and 
Levites at Jerusalem was wholly different — these lessons 
might not only be read by any competent person who 
received permission from the rush hak-keneseth, but he 
was even at liberty ^o add his own uddrash, or com- 
ment.® 

The reading of the parasliah, or lesson from the 
Pentateuch, was apparently over® when Jesus ascended 
the steps of the bma. Recognising His claim to per- 
form the honourable function of a waphtir or reader, 
the chazzdn drew aside the silk curtain of the painted 
ark which contained the sacred manuscripts, and handed 
Him tiic megillah or roll of the Prophet Isaiah, which 
contained the. haphtarah of the day.'*' Our Lord un- 
rolled the volume, and found the well-known passage 
in l^iah Ixi. The whole congregation stood up to 
listen to Him. The length of the haphtarah might 

' For the prayerH, whioh consisted of the Hymnal group, the Shema, 
tlie 18 BeracJwthj or Beiiedictioiis, &c., see a full account in Qinsburg, I c, 

2 See, for these particulars, Surenhusius, 3Ii8Jma, pp. 339, seqq. ; 
Capeeolat.ro, Vita di Genu CristOf i. 153 ; Keim, Gesch. Jesu, ii. 20. — Often 
the interpreter or expounder was a different person from the maphtir, or 
reader. The Torah rolls are now usually adorned with the chajim, or 
“tree of life” (Frankl, Jeivs in the East, ii. 17). 

3 This may, perhaps, be implied in the word 4ir€Ue7}, was banded to Him 
in addition. {Wordsworth.) 

^ It appears that the Prophecy of Isaiab was generally written on a 
separate megillah. It would be necessary to find the place, because the 
scroll of the Prophets had only one roller, the Law had two ; and “ every 
hebdomadal lesson is unrolled from the right roller, and rolled on the left. 
Hence, when the scroll of the Law is opened on the next Sabbath, the 
portion appoiuled for the day is at once found.” (Ginsburg, s. v. “ Haph- 
tarah,” Kitto’s Cyclop, ii. 224.) 
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be from three to^ twenty-one verses, but Jesus only 
read the first and part of the second stopping short, 
in a spirit of tenderness, before the stern expression, 
“The day of vengeance of our God,” so that the 
gracious words, “The acceptable year® of the Lord,” 
might rest last upon their ears and form the text of His 
discourse. He then rolledf, up the vieffiUah, handed it 
back to the clinzzdn, and, as was customary among the 
Jews, sat down to deliver His sermpn.®^ 

The passage which He had read, whether part of the 

* Probably it would be read in Hebrew, but translated by tlie methw^ 
geman (“interpreter’’) either into Aramaic, which was then the ver- 
nacular of Palestine; or into Greek, wdiicdi at that time seems to have 
been generally understood and spoken throughout the country. The 
passage, as given in St, Luke, agrees mainly with the LXX. or Greek 
version; but (as is almost im^ariably the case in the New Testament 
quotations from ihe Old Testament) with some remarkable ditferonces. 
The deviations from tlu Hebrew original are at first siglit considerable, 
though the main conception is the same. I do not know of any book 
where the reader will find a clearer and briefer comparison of the New 
Testameiii quotai ions with the original, >¥1111 some explanation of tlie diver- 
gences between tliom, than in Mr. Tur pie’s Old Testament in 
(Williams and Norgate, 18()8). Without binding myself by all Mr, Tuqjie’s 
conclusions, I have found his book very useful. 

^ This expression h‘d to the mistaken tradition of some Fathers [Clem. 
Alex. Strorn. i., p. 147; Grig., De Princ, iv. 5; Tert. C. Jnd. 8; Lactant. 
Instt. Blv. iv. 10 ; Aug. De Civ. De% xviii. 54 ; together with the Yalen- 
tinians and the Alogi (see Hase, Leben Jesn, p. 21 ; Gioseler, Ch. Hist. i. 
2, 10, &c.)] that our Lord’s ministry lasted but for a single year. Some refer 
them to that great aiM beautiful section of His life known as “ the Galilamn 
year.” In all prohahility the expression “ year ” is merely general. Mr. 
Browne, in his Or do Saeclorum, argues powerfully for the limitation of our 
Lord’s ministry to & year ; but the three passovers distinctly mentioned by 
St. John (without a single important variation in any MS., or version, or 
quotation by the Fathers in vi. 4) seem conclusive on the other side (John 
ii. 13; vi. 4; xi. 55); and this was the view of Melito, St. Hippolytus, St. 
Jerome, &c. (See Hasc, uhi supra; Westeott, Intn'od. to Gosp., p. 266.) 

^ This was our Lord’s usual attitude when teaching (Matt. v. 1; Mark 
xiii. 3, &c.). Probably the audience, as well as the reader, stood at any rate 
during the reading of the Law (Neh. viii, 5). (Frankl, ubi supr.) The 
sermon was called dcrash C\6yos irapanxiiffews, Acts xiii. 15), 
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,#i?dinary lesson for the day or chosen by Himself,^ was a 
very reraarkable one, and it must have deri^wed additional 
grandeur and solemnity from the lips of Him in whom 
it was fulfilled. Every eye in the synagogue was fixed 
upon Him with a gaze of intense earnestness,^ and we 
may imagine the thrill of awful expectation and excite- 
ment wliich passed through^ the heaids of the listeners, 
as, in a discourse of which the subject only is preserved 
for us by the Evangelist, He developed the theme that 
He was Himself the Messiah, of whom the great Prophet 
had sung 700 years before.^ His words were full of a 
grace, an authority, a power which was at first irresistible, 
and which commanded the involuntary astonishment 
of all. But as He proceeded He became conscious 
of a change. The spell of His. wisdom and sweetness^ 
was broken, as these rude and violent Nazarenes began 
to realise the full meaning of His divine claims. It 
was customary with the Jews in the worsliip of their 
synagogue to give full vent to their feelings, and it was 
not long before Jesus became sensible of indignant and 
rebellious murmurs. He saw that those eager glittering 
eyes, which had been fixed upon Him in the first excite- 
ment of attention, were beginning to glow with the 
malignant light of jealousy and hatred. ‘‘ Is not this 
the carpenter ? is He not the brother of workmen like 


^ It appears that this was admissible in the case of the lesson from the 
Prophets, though no one nfight select a passage alternative for the 
parashah. (Lightfoot, Hot. Hebr,, ad Luke iv. 16.) In the list of Sabbatic 
and festival parshiSth and hapMardtlp, Isa. Ixi. 1 does not occur; but 
Isa. Ixi. 10 — Ixiii. 9 was read on the Slst Sunday of the year ( Ginsbnrg, s. v. 
“ Haphtara;” Kitto, Bib. Cycl.; Deutsch, Bible Dici., m. 16.39 a). 

^ Luke iv. 20, d.r€vi{opT€s . 

® Luke iv. 18, ot messiawseo ” (Salvador, Je 6 U 9 

Christ et sa Doctrine), * 
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himself — James and Joses and Simon and Judas— r 
and of sister^ who live among us ? do not even his 
own family disbelieve in him ? ” ^ Such were the 
whispers which began to be buzzed about among the 
audience. This was no young and learned Eabbi^ from 
the schools of Gamaliel or Shammai, and yet he spoke 
with an authority which, not even the great scribes 
assumed ! Even a Hillel, when his doctrines failed to 
persuade, could only secure conviction by appealing to 
the previous authority of a Shemaia or an Abtalion. 
But this teacher appealed to no one — this teacher who 
had but been their village carpenter ! What business 
had he to teach? Whence could he know letters, 
having never learned?® 

Jesus did not leave unobserved the change which 
was passing over the feelings of His audience.^ He at 
once told them that He was the Jesus whom they 
described, and yet with no abatement of His Messianic 
grandeur. Thoir hardness and unbelief had already 
depressed His spirit before He had even entered tTie 
synagogue. The implied slur on the humility of His 
previous life He passes by ; it was too essentially pro- 
vincial and innately vulgar to need correction, since any 
Nazarene of sufficient honesty might have reminded 
himself of the yet humbler origin of the great herds- 

^ Matt. xiii. 57, “ and in liis own house.” Of. John vii. 5 ; Mark iii. 21 ; 
Matt. xiii. 56. 

2 The title, together with that of “ teacher,” was, however, freely allowed 
to Christ, even by His enemies (Matt. viii. 19 ; xii. 38 ; xxii. 16 ; xxii. 7, &c.) 

^ Jer. Pesach.j f. 33, 1; Derenbourg, Hist FaL 177, seqq. ; Keim, 
Geseh, Jes. ii. 12. Cf. John vii. 15, &c. 

^ “ The Aullage beggarly pride of the Nazarones cannot at all compre- 
hend the humility of the Great One” (Stier, Reden Jem, E. Tr., iii, 446). 
Their remark savours of the notions of Shammai, who (in opposition to 
Hillel) held that no one ought even to be admitted into a school unless he 
wa» of good family and rich {Abhoth de Eabhi Nathan, ii.). 
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Ilian Amos. Nor would He notice the base hatred 
which weak and bad men always contr^t for those 
who shame them by the silent superiority of noble lives. 
But He was aware of another feeling in their minds ; 
a demand upon Him for some stupendous vindication of 
His claims; a jealousy that He should have performed 
miracles at Cana, and given an impression of His power 
at Capernaum,^ to say nothing of what He had done 
and taught at Jerusalem — and yet that He should have 
vouchsafed no special mark of His favour among them. 
He knew that the taunting and sceptical proverb, “ Phy- 
sician, heal thyself,” was in their hearts, and all but on 
their lips.^ But to show them most clearly that He 
was something more than they — that He was no mere 
Nazarene like any other who might have lived among 
them for thirty years, and that He belonged not to 
thfcve but to the world® — He reminds them that miracles 
are not to be limited by geographical relationships — 
that Elijah had only saved the Phoenician widow of 
^arepta, and Elisha only healed the hostile leper of 
Syria. 

Wliat then ? were they in His estimation (and He 
but “ the carpenter! ”) no better tlian Gentiles and lepers? 
This was the climax of all that was intolerable to them, 
as coming from a fellow-townsman whom they wished to 

^ These are unrecorded if our order is right ; but remartahlo instances 
of teaAing and of powers quite sufficient to establish a strong expectation 
— especially when taken in connection with the miracle at Cana— ‘may have 
occurred in the short interval mentioned in John ii. 12. Even at Nazareth 
it seems that some slight acts of healing, hardly regarded as miracles, had 
been performed (Mark vi. 5 ; Matt. xhi. 58). More than this He neither 
could nor would perform amid a faithless and hostile population. 

* The proverb finds its analogy in aU nations. It was afterwards 
addressed to Christ upon the cross. 

®It has been conjectured that His recent favourable reception at 
Sychar would tend to prejudice the Nazarenes against Him. 
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fank among themselves ; and at these words their long- 
suppressed fury burst into a flame. The speaker, was 
no longer interrupted by a murmur of disapprobation, 
but by a roar of wrath. With one of those bursts of 
sanguinary excitement which characterised that strange, 
violent, impassioned people — a people whose minds are 
swept by storms as sudden as those which in one 
moment lash into fury the mirror surface of their lake— 
they rose in a body,^ tore Him out of the city, and then 
dragged Him to the brow of the hill above. The little 
town of Nazareth nestles in the soutliern hollows of that 
hill ; many a mass of precipitous rock lies imbedded on 
its slopes, and it is probable that the hill- side may have 
been far more steep and precipitous two thousand years 
ago.® To one of these rocky escarpments they dragged 
Him, in order to fling Him headlong down. 

But His hour- was not yet come, and they were 
saved from the consummation of a crime which would 
have branded them with everlasting infamy. “ He 
passed through the midst of them, and went on'ItiS 
way.” There is no need to suppose an actual miracle; 
still less to imagine a secret and sudden escape into the 
narrow and tortuous lanes of the town. Perhaps His 
silence, perhaps the calm nobleness of His bearing, 

^ ijuke iv. 28, ivK‘fi(rB7)(rav vdvres Bvfiov, «. r. Of. A.cts xxii. 22; 
xxviii. 25, 

- KaraKpTifjLpio'ai. The word occuTs nowhere else in the New Testament 
or the LXX., except in 2 Ohron. xxv. 12. KaraKprujLyicriJLhs was one form 
of stoning, which was the recognised legal punishment for blasphemy. 
The scene of this event was certainly not the “Mount of Precipitation,’ 

" which was much beyond a Sabbath-day’s journey, being at least two miles 
off. It may have been the cliff above the Maronite Church, which is about 
forty feet high. When I was at Naja-reth, my horse was liurt, and might 
easily have been killed, by sliding down a huge mass of rock on the 
hill-side. What criminal would be hurt by a fall from the Tarpeiau rock 
in its present condition ? 
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perhaps the dauntless innocence of His gaze overawed 
fehenj. Apart from anything supernatural, there seems 
to have been in the presence of Jesus a spell of mystery 
and of majesty which even His most ruthless and 
hardened enemies acknowledged, and before which they 
involuntarily bowed. It was to this that He owed His 
escape when the maddened Jews in the Temple took 
up stones to stone Him; it was this that made the 
bold and bigoted officers of the Sanhedrin unable to 
arrest Him as He taught in public during the Feast 
of Tabernacles at Jerusalem; it was this that made 
the armed band of His enemies, at His mere look, fall 
before Him to the ground in the Garden of Gethsemane. 
Suddenly, quietly, He asserted His freedom, waived aside 
His captors, and overawing them by His simple glance, 
passed through their midst unharmed. Similar events 
have occurred in history, and continue still to occur. 
There is something in defenceless and yet dauntless 
dignity that calms even the fury of a mob. They 
^tWd — stopped — inquired — were ashamed — fled — 
separated."'^ 

And so He left them, never apparently to return 
again ; never, if we are right in the view here taken, to 
preach again in their little synagogue. Did any feelings 
of merely human regret weigh down His soul while He 
was wending His weary steps^ down the steep hilhslope 

* Pfenning^r, quoted by Stier, iii. 451. Cf. John tH. 30, 46; tl\i, 59 ; 
X. 39; xviii. 6.— Some of my readers may be awaro of an instance in which 
a clergyman, still living, walked untouched through the very midst of a 
brutal and furious London mob, who had assembled for the express pur- 
pose of insulting and assaulting him. It was observed by more than one 
spectator, that if he had wavered for a single instant, or shown the slightest 
sign of fear and irresolution, he would in all probability have been struck 
down, and possibly have not escaped with his life. 

^ Luke iv. 30, iTropt^ero* 
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towards Cana of G-alilee ? Did any tear start in His eyes 
unbidden as He stood, perhaps for the last time, to gaze 
from thence on the rich plain of Bsdraelon, and the 
purple heights of Carmel, and the white sands that 
fringe the blue waters of the Mediterranean? Were 
there any from whom lie grieved to be severed, in the 
green secluded valley where His manhood had laboured, 
and His childhood played ? Did He cast one longing, 
lingering glance at the humble home in which for so 
many years He had toiled as the village carpenter? 
Did no companion of His innocent boyhood, no friend 
of His sinless youth, accompany Him with awe, and 
pity, and regret? Such questions are not, surely, 
unnatural; not, surely, irreverent; — but they are not 
answered. Of all merely human emotions of His heart, 
except so far as they directly afiect His mission upon 
earth, the Gospels are silent.^ We know only that 
henceforth other friends awaited Him away from boorish 
Nazareth, among the gentle and noble-hearted fisheri ^^ n 
of Bethsaida ; and that thenceforth His home, so far as 
He had a home, was in the little city of Capernaum, 
beside the sunlit waters of the Galilean Lake. 

^ Whole volumes must lie concealed in that memorable allusion of 
Heb. ii. 18 (ireiroi/Oei/ aurbs 'irupaffBeh) and iv. 15 {ireirupo^ivov narb. ndyra 

Ka0* S/iAOiSTTjra, k. r. A..). 
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THB BEGINNING OF THE GALILJIAN MINISTEY. 


vrtaxoi €uayy€\tQ>VTai. — MatT. xi. 5. 


Rejected at Nazareth, our Lord naturally turned to the 
neij^hbouring Cana, where His first miracle had been 
wrought to gladden friends. He had not long arrived 
when an officer from the neighbouring court of Herod 
Antipas, hearing of His arrival, came and urgently en- 
treated that He would descend to Capernaum and heal 
Jii| ^ying son. Although our Lord never set foot in 
Tiberias, yet the voice of John had more than once 
been listened to with alarm and reverence in the court 
of the voluptuous kingJ We know that- Manaen, 
the foster-brother of Herod, was in after days a 
Christian, and we know that among the women who 
ministered to Christ of their substance was Joanna, 
the wife of Chuza, Herod's steward.^ As this courtier 
(^ao-tXtKos) believed in Christ with his whole house, in 

' In the general obscurity of the <^onoIogy, it seems clear (as we have 
said before) that by this time Jcto had been cast into prison (Matt. iv. 
12, 13; Mark i. 14; Luke iii. 20). Comparing these passages of the 
Synoptista with John iii. 24; iv. 45, and following the order of events 
given in the text, we may perhaps assume (though this is not absolutely 
necessary, v. supr.^ p. 219, n.) that Galilee here means Northern Galilee, or 
Galilee proper. 

2 A r»t,g 1 . pf T viii .3 
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consequence of the miracle now wrought, it has been 
donjectured with some probability that it was none other 
than Chuza iiimself. 

The imperious urgency of his request, a request 
which appears at first to have had but little root in 
spiritual conviction, needed a momentary check. It was 
necessary for Jesus to show that He was no mere hakcpm, 
no mere benevolent physician, ready at any time to work 
local cures, and to place His supernatural powers at the 
beck and call of any sufferer whb might come to Him 
as a desperate resource. He at once rebuked the spirit 
which demanded mere signs and prodigies as the sole 
possible ground of faith. ^ But yielding to the father’s 
passionate earnestness. He dismissed him with the assur- 
ance that his son lived. The interview had taken place 
at the seventh hour — e'.^., at one o’clock in the day.® 
Even in the short November day it would have been 
stiU possible for the father to get to Capernaum ; for if 
Cana be, as we believe, Kefr Kenna, it is not more than 
five hours’ distance from Capernaum. But the fatfcie#ie- 
soul had been calmed by faith in Christ’s promise, and 
he slept that night at some intermediate spot upon the 
road.® The next day his slaves met him, and told him 
that, at the very hour when Jesus had spoken, the fever 
had left his son. This was the second time that Christ 
had signalised His arrival in Galilee by the performance 
of a conspicuous miracle. The position of the courtier 


' r€para. This is a half-disparagmg term for miracles, rarely used in 
the Gospels, and derived only from the sense of astonishment which they 
caused. 

® I here again {v. sxipr,, pp. 146, n,, 206, n,) assume that the hours, as 
mentioned by St. John, are calculated from sunrise, according to the uni* 
versai custom of that day. 

® Perhaps at Lubiyeh, or Hattim 
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‘afetised it to be widely known, and it contributed, no 
cinnbt, to that joyous and enthusiastic welcome which 
our Lord received during that bright early period of 
His ministry, which has been beautifully called the 
“ Gralilean spring.”^ 

At this point we are again met by difficulties in the 
chronology, which are nut only serious, but to the certain 
solution of which there appears to be no clue. .If we 
follow exclusively the order given by one Evangelist, we 
appear to fun counter to the scattered indications which 
may be found in another. That it should be so will 
cause no difficulty to the candid mind. The Evangelists 
do not profess to be scrupulously guided by chrono- 
logical sequence. The pictures which they give of the 
main events in the life of Christ are simple and harmo- 
nious, and that they should be presented in an informal, 
and what, with reference to mere literary considerations, 
would oe called inartistic manner, is not only in accord- 
ance with the position of the writers, but is an additional 
confirmation of our conviction that we are reading the 
records of a life which, in its majesty and beauty, 
infinitely transcended the capacities of invention or 
imagination in the simple and faithful annalists by 
whom it was recorded. 

It was not, as we have already observed, the object of 
St. John to narrate the Galilean ministry, the existence 
of which he distinctly implies (vii. 3, 4), but which had 
already been fully recorded. Circumstances had given to 
the Evangelist a minute and profound knowledge of the 

' Ewfdd says "that “ no one can doubt ” as to the identity of this 
incident with that narrated of the centurion’s servant. It is, however, 
seriously^ doubted— nay, entirely disputed— by many of the ablest com- 
mentators, from Chrysostom down to Ebrard and Tischendorf. 
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ministry in Judaea, which is by the others presuppose^, 
though not narrated^ At this point accordingly (iv. 54) 
he breaks off, and only continues the thread of his narra- 
tive at the return of Jesus to “a” or “the” feast of 
the Jews (v. 1). If the feast here alluded to were the 
feast of Purim, as we shall see is probably the case, then 
St. John here passes over the history of several months. 
We fall back, therefore, on the Synoptic Gospels for the 
events of the intervening ministry on the shores of 
Gennesareth. And since we have often to choose between 
the order of events as narrated by the three Evangelists, 
we must here follow that given by St. Luke, both 
because it appears to us intrinsically probable, and 
because St. Luke, unlike the two previous Evangelists, 
seems tt>» have been guided, so far as his information 
allowed, hy chronological considerations.’^ 

It seems then, that after leaving Cana, our Lord 
went at once to Capernaum, accompanied apparently 
by His mother and His brethren, and made that tovm 
His home.^ His sisters were probably married," 


^ Distinctly, for instance, in Matt. iv. 25 ; xxiii. 37, “ how often ; ” xix. 1 ; 
Luke X. 38 ; &c. ; not to mention the extremely interesting and valuable 
,, reading of tt)? ’louSa/as for Tr)s TaXiKaias in Luke iv. 44. This reading is foui|4 
in w, B, 0, L, &c., aa^d in the Coptic version. On the probable character of 
the r(3adiug, see Oaspari, ChronoL Geogr, Einleit.y p. 111. If the abrupt 
transition to another scene in Luke v. 1 is against it, yet this very circum- 
stance strengthens the diplomatic evidence in its favour. Spannheim well 
remarks, “ Nihil frequent! us quam quaedam praetermitti ab his, suppler! 
ab aliis. . . . ne vel scriptoros sacri ex compacto scripsisse viderentur, vel 
lectores uni ab illis, spretis reliquis, haererent” (Wordsworth on Matt. v. 1). 

2 Luke i. 1— -3. 

^ His own city ” (Matt. ix. 1 j cf. Matt. xvii. 24). St. Matthew (iv. 
15, 16) sees in this locality of the ministry an idealised fulfilment of Isa. 
ix. 1. The LXX. is here loose, and the quotation also differs from the 
Hebrew j less so, however, than might at first sight appear, because the 
“did more grievously afflict hereof the English Version (which would 
utterly contradict the purport of St. Matthew’s allusion) should be rather, 
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did not leave their native Nazareth; but the dreadful 

insult which Jesus had received would have been alone 

• • 

sufficient to influence His family to leave the place, 
even if they did not directly share in the odium and 
persecution which His words had caused. Perhaps the 
growing alienation between Himself and them may have 
been due, in part, to this circumstance. They must have 
felt, and we know that they did feel, a deeply-seated 
annoyance, if, refusing to admit the full awTulness of His 
mission, and entirely ‘disapproving the form of its mani- 
festation, they yet felt themselves involved in hatred 
and ruin as a direct consequence of His actions. Certain 
it is that, although apparently they were living at 
Capernaum, f/ieir home was not IJi<! home. Home, in 
the strict sense. He had none ; but the house of which 
He made ordinary use appears to* have been tlmt which 
belonored to His chief apostle. It is true that Simon 
and Andrew are said to have belonged to Bethsaida, but 
they may easily have engaged the use of a house at 
"Tfapetnaum, belonging to Peter’s mother-in-law ; or, 
since Bethsaida is little more than a suburb or part of 
Capernaum, they may have actually moved for the con- 
venience of their Master from the one place to the other. 

The first three Evangelists have given us a detailed 
account of the Lord’s first sabbath at Capernaum, and 
it has for us an intrinsic interest, because it gives us one 
remarkable specimen of the manner in which He spent 
the days of His active ministry. It is the best com- 
mentary on that epitome of His life which presents it 

** made heavy,” i.e., “ honoured^* {v, mpr., pp. 178, 182; see Turpie, p. 226). 
“Way of the sea,” because the great caravan road ran along its western 
shore. St. Luke alone calls the Sea of Galilee klixmt, because he wrote for 
Gentiles. The Hebrews apply d; to any water (1 Kings xviii. 43 ; Numb, 
xxxiv. 11). “ Beyond Jordan ” perhaps refers to Persea. 
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to US in its most splendid originality — tliat “ He went' 
about doing. good.” It is the point which the rarest and 
noblest of His followers have found it most difficult to 
imitate ; it is the point in which His life transcended 
most absolutely the ideal of the attainments of His 
very greatest forerunners. The seclusion of the hermit, 
the self-maceration of the ascetic, the rapture of the 
mystic — all these are easier and more common than the 
unwearied toil of a self-renouncing^love. 

The day began in the synagogue, perhaps in the 
very building which the Jews owed to the munificence 
of the centurion proselyte. If Capernaum were indeed 
Tell Hum, then the white marble ruins which still stand 
on a little eminence above the sparkling lake, and still 
encumber the now wq,ste and desolate site of the town 
with their fragments of elaborate sculpture, may possibly 
be the ruins of this very building. The synagogue, which 
is not very large, must have been densely crowded ; and 
to teach an earnest and expectant crowd — to teach as He 
taught, not in dull, dead, conventional formula?, bul wltn 
thoughts that breathed and words that burned — to teach 
as they do who are swayed by the emotion of the hour, 
while heart speaks to heart — must have required no slight 
energy of life, must have involved no little exhaustion of 
the physical powers. But this was not all. While He was 
speaking, while the audience of simple-hearted yet faith- 
ful, intelligent, warlike people were listening to Him in 
mute astonishment, hanging on His lips with deep and 
reverential admiration — suddenly the deep silence was 
brokin by the wild cries and obscene ravings of one of 
those unhappy wretches who were universally believed 
to be under the influence of impure spirits, and who 
—in the absence of any retreat for such sufferers — 
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had, perhaps, slipped in unobserved among the throng.^ 
Even the poor demoniac, in the depths of bis perturbed 
and degraded nature, had felt the haunting spell of that 
pure presence, of that holy voice., of that divine and illu- 
minating message. But, distorted as his whole moral 
being was, he raved against it, as though by the voices 
of tlie evil demons who possessed him, and while he 
saluted “ Jesus the Nazarene ” as the Holy One of God, 
yet, with agonies of terror and hatred, demanded to be 
let alone, and not to be destroyed. 

Then followed a scene of thrilling excitement. 
Turning to the furious and raving sufferer, recognising 
the duality of his consciousness, addressing the devil 

^ Luke iv. 33, “A spirit of an unclean devil ” “ cried with a loud voice; ” 
cf . Mark i. 23. The is, perhaps, not desist ! let us alone ! ” but a 
wdld cry of horror, the Hebr. nn«; so Stier, hi. 378. The Jews, like most 
ancient nations, attributed every ovil result immediately to the action of 
demons, even Noah’s drunkenness. In Ps. xci. 6, the LXX. renders 
“ the destruction that wasteth at noonday,” by daiij.6via. These 

mid-day demons are called Targ. Cant. iv. 6. If a woman does 

her head, demons sit upon her hair. If you do not wash your 
hands before meals, you become tho victim of a demon, Shihta. “ If a bull 
rushes at you in the field,” says tho Talmud, “ Satan leaps up from between 
his horns.” All mental aberration, all sudden sickness, all melancholy ten- 
dencies, all unexpected obstacles, were, and in the East still are, regarded 
as due to the direct influence of demons (devs). These demons they 
believed to be the spirits of the wicked (Jos. B. J. \ii. 6, § 3). Such 
instances of the Jewish belief might bo indefinitely multiplied, ani that 
they shared it with the majority of mankind may he seen in Mr. E. B. 
Tylor’s Primitive Culture, passim. That they regarded as demoniacial 
possession what we regard as epilepsy and mania is certain. This is 
indeed clear from the passage of Josephus to which I have just referred, 
but the real controversy turns on tho question whether much more than 
this is not possible, and whether in the days of Christ much more than 
this was not a common phenomenon. It is not one of those questions which 
seem to me to be of vital importance„and dogmatism on either side must be 
left to those who think it necessary. The reader may find the entire 
question as to the actuality, or the mere mMcmce of, and heli^ in, demo- 
niacal possession, tully argued on both sides, with much acuteness and 
impartiality in Jahn, Archceologia BiSblica, E. Tr., 3rd edn., pp. 200 — 216. 
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whicli seemed to be forcing from him these territied 
ej^ulations,'7esu8 said, “Hold thy peace, ^ and come 
out of Mm.’* He never accepted or tolerated this 
ghastly testimony to His origin and office. The calm, 
the sweetness, the power of the divine utterance were 
irresistible. The demoniac fell to the ground in a 
fearful paroxysm, screaming and convulsed. But it wus 
soon over. The man arose cured ; his whole look and 
bearing showed that he was dispossessed of the over- 
mastering influence, and was now* in his right mind. 
A miracle so gracious and so commanding had never 
before been so strikingly manifested, and the worshippers 
separated with emotions of indescribable wonder.® 

1 (fufidOriTi (Luke iv. 35). A strong word, meaning literally “be thou 
muzzled”, (cf. Acts xvi. 18). Those who reject the reality of demoniacal 
possession, and therefore regard the action as a figurative concession to the 
sufferer’s delusions, appoal to such expressions as Matt. viii. 26 ; Luke iv. 
39. On this doctrine of “accommodation,” see Suidas s. v. :$vyKaTdl3a(ris ; 
Haag', Hist, des Dogmes, i. 98. Although it is a principle which has received 
the sanction of some very eminent Fathers, it must be applied with the 
most extreme caution. ^ ^ 

It is worth while to sot side by side with this an instance of ex,orcism, 
such as was commonly practised by Jews at this very period (cf. Matt. xii. 
27 ; Mark ix. 38 ; Acts xix. 13), the invention of which Josephus attribub s 
to Solomon, and wdiich he tells us he had himself witnessed. Ho says that 
he had seen a Jew named Eleazar casting out demons in the presence of 
Yespasian, Titus, their officers and army. His method was to draw the 
demoniac out through the nostrils by a ring and a j>articular root. Here- 
upon the man fell down, and Eleazar, with various incantations and in the 
name of Solomon, adjured the demon not to return. And then, in proof 
that the cure was effectual, he put a bason of water a little way off, and 
bade the demon, as he departed, to overturn it ! (Jos. Antt. viii. 2, § 5). For 
the root employed see id. B. J. vii. 6, § 3. Josephus was a man of astute 
mind and liberal experience, familiar with heathen culture, and a constant 
denizen of courts and camps. The Evangelists, on the other hand, were 
simple, untrained, and ignorant men ; yet to what scorn would they have 
been subjected — how would their credtdity and superstition have been de- 
rided — ^if they had told the story of such an exorcism as this ? And if this 
was the current mode, we may the better understand the profound sensation 
caused in the minds of the spectators by the effect of Christ’s simple word. 
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Eising from the seat of the maphtir in the S3mar 
gogue, Christ retired into the house of Simon. Here 
again He was met by the strong appeal of sickness 
and suffering. Simon, whom He had already bound to 
Himself on the banks of the J ordan, by the first vague 
caU to his future Apostolate, was a married man,^ and 
his wife’s mother lay stricken dowm by a violent access 
of fever.® One request from the afflicted family was 
sufficient ; there was no need, as in the case of the more 
worldly nobleman, fof importunate entreaty.® He stood 
over her ; He took her by the hand ; He raised her up ; 
He rebuked the fever; His voice, stirring her whole 
being, dominated over the sources of disease, and, restored 
instantaneously to health, she rose and busied herself 
about the household duties.^ 

Possibly the strictness of observance which marked 
the Jewish Sabbath secured for our Lord a brief interval 
for refreshment ; but no sooner did the sun begin to set, 
than the eager multitude, barely waiting for the full 
of the Sabbath hours, began to seek His aid. The 
whole city came densely thronging round the doors 
of the humble home, bringing with them their de- 
moniacs and their diseased. What a strange scene ! 
There lay the limpid lake, reflecting in pale rose-colour 
the last flush of sunset that gilded the western hills; 

^ Cf. 1 Oor. ix. 5. 

2 Luke iv. 38, (rwexofJL^prj Wper^ fJL^ydXtp. 

® Id. 38, iipdTTjtrap (implying a single and instantaneous act), not ^p^a, 
as in John iv. 47. A careful comparison of this or any similar narrative in 
the three Synoptists (Matt, viii. 14, 15 ; Mark i. 29 — 31 ; Luke iv. 38, 39) 
will show the inquirer more clearly the resemblances and the dijfferences in 
the descriptions of the same event, than any number of disquisitions. Often 
it is only by combining the three independent testimonies that we get a clear 
and graphs^ picture. 

^ This is involved in the aorists and imperfects: &mrra(ra di7}fc6y€i (Luke 
iv. 39), iiy^peri KoX dtrjKduei (Matt. viii. 15). 
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ami here, amid the peace of Nature, was exposed, in 
hideous variety, the sickness and misery of man, while 
the stillness Of the Sabbath twilight was broken by the 
shrieks of demoniacs who testified to the Presence of 
the SonofGodd 

“ A lamr-house it seemed, wherein wore laid 
Numoers of all diseased ; all maladies 
Of ghastly spasm, and racking tortures, qualms 
Of heart-sick agony, all feverous kind^ 

Demoniac phrenzy, moping melancholy 
And moonstruck madness , 

and amidst them all, not 

“ Despair 

Tended the sick, busiest from couch to couch, 

And over them triumphant Death his dart 
Shook,” 

but far into the deepening dusk, the only person there 
who was unexcited and unalarmed — bushing by His 
voice the delirium of madness and the screams of epi- 
lepsy,® touching disease into health again by laying 
on each unhappy and tortured* sufferer His pure anil- 
gentle hands — moved, in His love and tenderness, the 
young Prophet of Nazareth, the Christ, the Saviou- 
of the world. Unalarmed indeed, and unexcited, hut 
not free from sorrow and suffering. For sympathy 
is nothing else than a fellow-feeling with others ; a 
sensible participation in their joy or woe. And Jesus 
was touched with a feeling of their infirmities. Those 
cries pierced to His inmost heart ; the groans and sighs 
of all that collective misery filled His whole soul with 
pity : He bled for them ; He suffered with them ; their 
agonies were His ; so that the Evangelist St. Matthew 

^ Luke iv. 40, atrSetfovyras vdcrois voifciAais. 

^ Matt. iv. 24, ffeATjyM^ojueyovs, ^ Matt, iv, 24, fiacrdyms avyexofxevovs. 
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recalls and echoes in this place, with a slight difference 
'of language, the words of Isaiah, ‘‘ Surely He bore our 
griefs and carried our sorrows/’^ 

The fame of that marvellous day rang through all 
Q-alilee and Persea, and even to the farthest parts of 
Syria,^ and we might well have imagined that the 
wearied Saviour would have needed a long repose. -But 
to Him the deadest and best repose was solitude and 
silence, where He might be alone and undisturbed with 
His heavenly Father. The little plain of Gennesareth 
was still covered with the deep darkness which precedes 
the dawn,^ when, unobserved by all, Jesus rose and went 
away to a desert place, and there refreshed His spirit 
with quiet prayer. Although the work which He was 
sent to do obliged Him often to spend His days amid 
thronging and excited multitudes, He did not love the 
tumult, and avoided even the admiration and gratitude 
of those who felt in His presence a spring of life. But 
Ha* was not suffered thus to remain, even for a brief 
-jiark)d, in rest and seclusion. The multitude sought 
Him persistently : Simon and his friends almost hunted 
for Him in their eager desire to see and to hear. They 
even wished to detain Him among them by gentlo 
force.^ But He quietly resisted their importunity. It 
was not His object to become the centre of an admiring 
populace, or to spend His whole time in working 


^ Matt. viii. 17, lAajSe, i^dcrracre ; Isa. liii. 4 (cf. 1 Pet. ii. 24). 

The LXX. reads af^aprlas for atrBfpdas, and makes the sympathy more purely 
mental (oS^varai irepl Though no word of the LXX. is found in St 

Matthew’s quotation, yet he gives one of the possible senses of the original 
2 Matt. iv. 24. ^ 

" Mark i. 35, wpmt ^pvxop \lav. One of the many Httle graphic touches, 
derived doubtless from the Apostle St Peter, in which the Gospel of St: 
Mai’k abounds. 

• Luke iv. 42, eVef^rovy, Kdriixov', Mark i 36, /careS/wfay. 
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miracles, which, though they were deeds of mercy, were 
mainly intended to open their hearts to His diviner teach- 
ing. His blessings were not to be confined to Caper' 
naum. Dalmaanitha, Magdala, Bethsaida, Chorazin were 
all near at hand. “ Let us go,” He said, “ to the adjoin- 
ing country t®wns^ to preach the kingdom of God there 
also j for therefore am I sent.” 

It is doubtful, however, whether Jesus put His 
intention into instant effect. It seems as if He so far 
yielded to the anxiety of the multitude as to give them 
one more address before He set forth to preach in that 
populous neighbourhood.® He bent His steps towards 
the shore, and probably to the spot where the little boats 
of His earliest disciples were anchored, near the beach of 
hard white sand which lines the water-side at Bethsaida. 
At a little distance behind Him followed an ever-gather- 
ing concourse of people from aii the neighbourhood ; and 
while He stopped to speak to them, the two pairs of 
fisher-brethren, Simon and Andrew, and James and John, 
pursued the toils by which they earned their daily bread. 
While J esus had retired to rest for a few short hours of 
the night, Simon and his companions, impelled by the 
necessities of a lot which they seem to have borne with 
noble-minded cheerfulness, had been engaged in fishing ; 
and, having been wholly unsuccessful, two of them, seated 
on the shore — probably, in that clear still atmosphere, 
within hearing of His voice — were occupying their time 


' Mark L 38, Ko)fji.o‘tr6\€t5, Of, Luke iv. 43. 

2 1 must again remark tliat while adopting the order which appears 
to me most probable, and which in this part of the narrative is that given 
by St. Luke, and is followed (among other eminent authorities) by Lange, 
repeated examination has convinced me of the utter impossibility of any 
certainty about the exact sequence of events, llie data of time are far too 
vague to admit of dehniteness in the chronological arrangement. 

Q 
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in washing, and two, seated in their boat with their hired 
servants, and Zebedee, tlieir father, were mending their 
nets.^ As Jesus spoke, the multitude — some in their 
desire to catch every syllable that fell from the lips of 
TTim who spake as never man spake, and some in their 
longing to touch Him, and so be healed of whatever 
plagues they had — thronged upon Him closer and closer, 
impeding his movements with dangerous and unseemly 
pressure.® He therefore beckoned to Simon to get into 
his boat and push it ashore, so that He might step on 
board of it, and teach the people from thence. Seated 
in this pleasant pulpit, safe from the inconvenient contact 
with the multitude, He taught them from the little boat 
as it rocked on the blue ripples, sparkling in the morning 
sun. And when His sermon was over, He thought not 
cf Himself and of His own fatigue, but of His poor and 
disappointed disciples. He knew that they had toiled in 
vain ; He had observed that even while He spoke they 
_JiaJ _been preparing for some future and more prosperous 
expedition ; and with a sympathy which never omitted 
an act of. kindness, He ordered Peter to push out his 
boat into the deep, and all of them to cast out their 
nets once more.® Peter was in a despondent mood ; but 

■ I have here attempted to combine, as far as it is pogsible, in one 
continuous narrative, the perfectly comprehensible, but slightly differing 
accounts of the Synoptists (Matt. iv. 18 — 22; Mark i. 16 — 20; Luke v. 
1—11). Let me remark— (1) that any one whose faith is shaken by 
the so-called “discrepancies” of these and similar stories must (a) either 
hold some very rigid, untenable, and superstitious view of inspiration, or 
(6) be wholly unacquainted with the different aspects assumed by perfectly 
truthful but confessedly fragmentary testimonies; and (2) that the very 
varieiy in the narratives, being in no respect inconsistent with essential 
and truthful unity, is a valuable proof of the independence of the Gospel 
witnesses. 

^ See Mark iii. 9 — 12. 

^ Luke V. 4, 4vai^yay€ .... ^aKdarare, 
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the mere word of One whom he so deeply reverenced, 
and wliose power he had already witnessed, was sufficient. 
And his faitt was rewarded. Instantly a vast haul of 
fishes crowded into the nets. 

A busy scene followed. The instinct of work first 
prevailed. Simon and Andrew beckoned to Zebedee 
and his sons and servants to come in their boat and 
help to save the miraculous draught and straining nets ; 
both boats were filled to the gunwale with the load; 
and at the first moment that the work was finished, 
and Peter recognised the whole force of the miracle, he 
falls, with his usual eager impetuosity, at his Master’s 
feet — to thank Him? to offer Him henceforth an abso- 
lute devotion ? — Ho ; but (and he^e we have a touch of 
indescribable truthfulness, utterly beyond the power of 
the most consummate' intellect to have invented) to 
exclaim, “ DEPAur from me, for I am a sinful man, 0 
Lord ! ” ^ A flash of supernatural illumination had 
revealed to him both his own sinful unworthincss and 
who He was who was with him in the boat. It was*'the' 
cry of self-loathing which had already realised some- 
thing nobler. It was the first impulse of fear and amaze- 
ment, before they had had time to grow into adoration 
and love. St. Peter did not mean the “ Depart from 
me ; ” he only meant — and this was known to the 
Searcher of hearts — “ I am utterly unworthy to be near 
Thee, yet let me stay.” How unlike was this cry of 
his passionate and trembling humility to the bestial 
ravings of the unclean spirits, who bade the Lord to 
let them alone, or to the hardened degradation of the 

* It is afiopraKhs (Luke v, 8), a confession of individual guilt ; not 
Mpcairos, Comp. Exod. xx. 18, 19 ; Judg. xiii. 22 : 1 Kings xvii. 18 j Dao. 
X. 17; Isa. vi. 5. 
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filthy G-adarenes, who preferred to the presence of their 
Saviour the tending of their swine! 

And how gently the answer came : “ Fear not ; from 
henceforth thou shalt catch men.” Our Lord, as in all 
His teaching, seized and applied with exquisite signifi- 
cance the circumstances of the moment. Eound them 
in the little boat lay in heaps the glittering spoil of the 
lake — glittering, but with a glitter that began to fade 
in death.^. Henceforth that sinful man, washed and 
cleansed, and redeemed and sanctified, was to chase, with 
nobler labour, a spoil which, by being entangled in the 
Gospel net, would not die, but be saved alive.® And 
his brother, and his partners, they, too, were to become 
“fishers of men.” This final call was enough. They 
had already been called by Jesus on the banks of 
Jordan; they had already heard the Baptist’s testimony; 
l)ut tl’ey had not yet been bidden to forsake all and 
follow Him ; they had not yet grown familiar with the 
miracles of power which confirmed their faith; they 
hitd* hot yet learned fully to recognise that they who 
followed Him were not only safe in His holy keeping, 
but should receive a thousandfold more in all that con- 
stitutes true and noble happiness even in this life — in 
the world to come, lite everlasting. 


' Hence the extreme frequency of the fish as a symbol of Christians in 
early Christian art and literature. “ Nos piscicuU secuudimi nostrum 
('i‘r}(Tovv Xpiarrhy ©eoO ulbv ^wTrjpa) in aqua (sc. baptismi) nascimur.” (Tert. 
l)e Bapt. 1.) 

2 Luke V. 10, Mptiirous (wypwK The word C^ypd^, from and 
Aypevu), means to take alive ; ” see Jos. Antt. xiii. 6, § 2. Those who had 
been 4(wyprf(i — , “ taken alive ” in the deadly snare (irayh) of the devil 
(2 Tim. ii. 26), should henceforth be gathered in the net of life. The 
Fathers,” says Bishop Wordsworth, “call Peter the (r6fi^o\op irpaKtinns and 
John the o‘6p.^o\oy Bewpias, and infer that the practical must precede the 
contemplative liie/’ 
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We have alreaxiy seen that, at the very beginning 
of His ministry, our Lord had prepared six of His 
Apostles for a call to His future service ; four of whom 
were' on this occasion bidden not only to regard Him 
as their Master, but henceforth to leave all and follow 
Him. There was but one other of the Apostles who 
received a separate call — the Evangelist, St. Matthew. 
His call, though narrated in different sequences by each 
of the Synoptists, probably took place about this time.^ 
At or near Capernaum there was a receipt of custom. 
Lying as the town did at the nucleus of roads which 
diverged to Tyre, to Damascus, to Jerusalem, and to 
Sepphoris, it was a busy centre of merchandise, and 
therefore a natural ^ace for the collection of tribute and 
taxes. These imposts^ were to the Jews pre-eminently 
distasteful. The mere fact of having to pay them 
wounded their tenderest sensibilities. They were not 
only a badge of servitude ; they were not only a daily 
and terrible witness that God seemed to have forsaken 
His land, and that all the splendid Messianic hopes 
and promises of their earlier history were merged in 
the disastrous twilight of subjugation to a foreign rule 
which was cruelly and contemptuously enforced; but, 
more than this, the mere payment of such imposts wore 
almost the appearance of apostacy to the sensitive and 
scrupulous mind of a genuine Jew.^ It seemed to be 

* By Si Matthew himself, after the Sermon on the Mount, the miracle 
of the Gadareiie demoniacs, and the cure of the man sick of the palsy 
(ix. 9) ; by St. Mark, after the cure of the paralytic, but some time before 
the visit to Gergesa (if 14 ) ; by St. Luke after the cure of the paraljrtic, but 
before the choice of the Twelve, and before the Sermon on the Mount 
(v. 27). It seems, however, to have been the wish of all three to narrate it 
in immediate connection with the feast which he gave in Christ's honour ; 
but it does not follow that the feast was given immediately after his call. 

2 Deut. xvii. 15 ; Jos. Antt xviii. 2, § 1. If we can imagine an Irish 
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a violation of the first principles of the Theocracy, such 
jsd could only he excused as the result of absolute com- 
pulsion. We cannot, therefore, wonder that the officers 
who gathered these taxes were regarded with profound 
dislike. It must be remembered that those with whom 
the provincials came in Contact were not the Roman 
knights — the re&l pudlicarti, who fanned the taxes — but 
were the merest subordinates, often chosen from the 
dregs of tlie people, %nd so notorious as a class for their 
mal-practices, that they were regarded almost with 
horror, and were always included in the same category 
with harlots and sinners. When an occupation is thus 
despised and detested, it is clear that its members are 
apt to sink to the level at which they are placed by the 
popular odium. And if a Jew fould scarcely persuade 
himself that it was right to paj/ taxes, how much more 
heinous a crime must it have beeirin his eyes to become 
the questionably -honest instrument for collecting them ? 
If q publican was hated, how still more intense must 
have been the disgust entertained against a publican 
who was also a Jew ? ^ 

Roman Catholic in Ireland undertaking the functions of a Protestant tithe 
prootser, we can realise the detestation in which the publicans were held/* 
(See Prof. Plumptre, Art. ‘^Publican/’ Smith’s Bihl. Biot) These, how- 
ever, are the Socii, or subordinates,’* not the “ Manci^ee,^^ who were 
Xmople of some distinction (Oic. Fro Plancio, ix.). Honesty among them 
was considered so rare that, according to Suetonius, several cities erected 
statues to Sabinus, “the honest publican” (Vesp. i,). Lucian places them 
only in the worst company round the tribunal of Minos [Menip. ii.). Blit 
although Matthew held a disreputable office, we may wholly deny the re- 
marks of Ep. Barn. 5 {vTrfp 'watraif kiiapriav avofjLuripovs) ; and Cols. Ap, 
Grig. ii. 46 (Toi>s fjL^povs cTxe), 

* The title “ publican,” as a term of opprobrium, was so thoroughly 
proverbial that, if we may trust the exact report of His words, it was even 
used in that sense by our Lord Himself : “ Let him bo unto thee as a 
heathen man and a publican *’ (Matt, xviii. 17). The Jews had a proverb, 
“Take not a wife out of the family where there is a publican, for they are 
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But He who came to seek and save the lost — He 
who could evoke Christiau holiness out of the midst of 
heathen corfuption — could make, even out of a Jewish 
publican, the Apostle and the first Evangelist of a new 
and living Faith. His choice of apostles was dictated 
by a spirit far different from that of calculating policy or 
conventional prudence. He rejected the dignified scribe 
(Matt. viii. 1 9) j He chose the despised and hated tax- 
gatherer. It was the glorious unworldliness of a Divine 
insight and a perfect charity, and St. Matthew more than 
justified it by turning his knowledge of writing to a 
sacred use, and becoming the earliest biographer of his 
Saviour and his Lord. 

No doubt Matthew had heard some of the dis- 
courses, had seen some of the miracles of Christ. His 
heart had been touched, and to the eyes of Him who 
de.spised none and despaired of none, the publican, even 
as he sat at “the receipt of custom,”^ was ready for 
the call. One word was enough. The “Follow me” 
which showed to Matthew that his Lord loved him, • 
and was ready to use him as a chosen instrument in 
spreading the good tidings of the kingdom of God, was 
sufficient to break the temptations of avarice and the 
routine of a daily calling, and “he left all, rose up, 

all publicans.” The Gentiles did not think much better of thorn. Trdurej 
TcAwFai, irdures eicrl// llpiray^s (Xeno. Ap, Dicaefxrch. de Vit, Graec., p. 29). 
Theocritus, in answer to the question, which were the worst kind of wild 
beasts, said, “ On the mountains, boars and lions ; in cities, publicans and 
pettifoggers ” (Muson. Ap. Stoh.). Suidas, s. v. rcXiivjjs, defines the life as 

dveirirlfATiros duaitrxvyrhs irpayfJi.dreia h6yov 

iuiropla. (Oavo, Lives of the Apostles.) 

^ This “ receipt of custom” is said to have been at the seaside ; hence, in 
the Hebrew Gospel of St. Matthew, “ publican ” is rendered rmr “ lord 
of the passage.” The publica^ns are said to have delivered to those who 
paid toll, a ticket to free them on the other side. (Buxtorf, Lex. s. v. 
miiO; Cave, Lives of the Apostles.) 
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and followed Him,” touched into noblest transfonna- 
tion by the Ithuriel-spear of a forgiving and redeeming 
love.^ 

^ It is here assumed that Matthew is identical with Levi, although 
Ewald, on insufficient grounds, denies it (Gesch. Christus^ 364, 367). The 
\€y6iJ.tvov of Matt. ix. 9 implies a change of name. His name may have 
been changed by Clirist, perhaps, in part to obliterate the painful reminis- 
cences of his late discreditable calling. The name Matthew (if with Gese- 
nius we regard it as equivalent to Mattithjah) means, like Nathanael and 
Theodore, ‘‘gift of God.’* (Ewald connects it with Amittai, Gramm, 
§ 273 e ; but in Gesch. Christ., p. 397, he says that Matthias = Mattijah, 
and Matthew - Mattai, whicii occurs, by a misreading, as Nittai among 
Clirist’s disciples in Chagigah 2, 2, and is an abbreviation of Mattaniah.) 
If the Evangelist himself naturally prefers this name, whereas St. Mark 
and St. Luke call him by the name which he bore when he received Christ’s 
summons, on the other hand we should note the touching humility with 
which he alone of the Evangelists gives to himself in the list of the 
Apostles (x. 3) the dishonourable title of “ publican.” 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE TWELVE, AND THE SEEMOIS ON THE MOUNT. 

“ Ante Christi adventum Lex jnbebat non juvabat ; post et jubet, et 
jnvat/’ — Augustine. 

After one of His days of loving and ceaseless toil, 
Jesus, as was His wont, found rest and peace in prayer. 
“ He went out into a mountain” — or, as it should rather 
be rendered, into the mountain* — “ to pray, and continued 
all night in prayer to God.” There is something affect- 
ing beyond measure in the thought of these lonely 
hours ; the absolute silence and stillness, broken by no 
sounds of human life, but only by the hooting of the 
night-jar or the howl of the jackal j the stars of an 
Eastern heaven raining their large lustre out of the 
unfathomable depth ; the figure of the Man of Sorrows 
kneeling upon the dewy grass, and gaining strength for 
His labours from the purer air, the more open heaven, 
of that intense and silent communing with His Father 
and His God.^ 

^ In Luke vi. 12, rh ipos is clearly specific, though elsewhere it only 
means the hill districts. 

® “ In solitudine aer purior, caelum apertius, familiarior Deus ” (Grig.). 
( Jer. Taylor, Life of Christ, I. § viii. 5.)-~It is a mistake of Mede, Hammond, 
&c„ to suppose that ip rp vpoffevxff ©eoS can mean “ in a proseucha,’’ or 
oratory (cf. Acts xvi. 13; tluv. iii. 296, “In qua te quaere proseuehfi.;” 
Jos. Vit, 54). These were always near water (cf. Jos. Antt, xiv. 10, § 23, 
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The scene of this lonely vigil, and of the Sermon on 
■fee Mount, was in aU probability the singular elevation 
known at this day as the Kurn Hattin, or “ Homs ot 
Hattin.”^ It is a hill with a summit which closely 
resembles an Oriental sa'ddle with its two high peaks. 
On the west it rises very little above the level of a 
broad and undulating plain; on the east it sinks pre- 
cipitately towards a plateau, on which lies, immediately 
beneath the cliffs, the village of Hattin ; and from this 
plateau the traveller descends through a wild and tropic 
gorge to the shining levels of the Lake of Galilee. 
It is the only conspicuous hill on the western side of 
the lake, and it is singularly adapted by its confor- 
mation, both to form a place f or short retirement, and 
a rendezvous for gathering multitudes. Hitherward, 
in all probability, our Lord wandered in the evening 
between the rugged and brigand-haunted crags Avhich 
form the sides of the Vale of Doves, stopping, perhaps, 
at times to drink the clear water of the little stream, 
to ’gather the pleasant apples of the mhh, and to watch 
the eagles swooping down on some near point of rock. 
And hither, in the morning, less heedful than their 
Divine Master of the manifold beauties of the scene, the 
crowd followed Him — loth even for a time to lose His 
inspiring presence, eager to listen to the gracious words 
that proceeded out of His mouth. 

It was at dawn of day, and before the crowd had 
assembled, that our Lord summoned into His presence 

** and may make their proseuchae at the sea-side, according to the custom 
of their forefathers”), and we know of no instance of their being on 
hill-tops. 

^ Robinson writes it Kurfin, which as a plural is good dictionary Arabic. 
I generally follow Mr. Porter’s spelling of modern names in Palestine, as 
it certainly well represents the actual pronunciation. 
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the disciples who had gradually gathered around Him, 
Hitherto the. relation which bound them to His person 
seems to have been loose and partial ; and it is doubtful 
whether they at all realised its full significance. But 
now the hour was come, and out of the wider band of 
general followers He made the final and special choice 
of His twelve Apostles. Their number was insignificant 
compared to the pompous retinue of hundreds who 
called themselves followers of a Hillel or a Gamaliel, 
and their position in life was ^lumble and obscure. 
Simon and Andrew the sons of Jonas, James and John 
the sons of Zabdia, and Philip, were of the little Hllage 
of Bethsaida. If Matthew be the same as Levi, he 
was a son of Alphseus, and therefore a brother of 
James the Less and of Jude, the brother of James, 
who is generally regarded as identical with Lebbseus 
and Thadd.'eus. They belonged in all probability to 
Cana or Capernaum, and if there were any ground 
for believing the tradition^ which says that Mary, 
the wife of Alphaeus or Klopas,® was a younger sister 
of the Virgin, then we should have to consider thise 
two brothers as first-cousins of our Lord. Nathanael 
or Bartholomew was of Cana in Galilee.® Thomas 


^ The punctuation of John xix. 25 is too uncfirtain to regard this as 
undeniable; nor, since James, Judas, Simon are among the very commonest 
of Jewish names, does this in any way aJfect the question of the 
“ Brethren of Jesus.’’ 

2 That Alphseus and Klopas may represent seenas clear; and Kleopas 
(Luke xxiv. 18) may be only another variation. On the other hand, 
Kleopas may be a shortened form of Kleopator, as Autipas is of Antipater. 

^ This goes against Dr. Donaldson’s conjecture that both Philip and 
Nathanael were sons of Tolmai, and brothers. Dr. Donaldson also argues 
that Thomas was a twin brother of Matthew, and was originally called 
Jude ; and that Jude was the son of James the Less, and therefore grande 
son of Alphseus (see his arguments in Jmhar, p. 100). (Euseb. H, E. 1 13.) 
— Some legends make Thomas a twin-brother of James. 
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aa,d Simon Zelotes were also Glalilseans. J udas Iseariot 
was the son of a Simon Iscariot, but whether this 
Simon is identical with the Zealot cannot be deter- 
mined. 

Of these, “the glorious company of the Apostles,” 
three, James the Less,^ Jude [the brother"] of James, and 


^ James should ratlier be called “ tlie Little ” than “ the Less.” Tba 
Greek is 6 jumphs, which in classical Greek means “ the short of stature ” 
(Xen. Mem, i. '4<, 2; Lighlfo 4 >t, Galatians, p. 250); moroovor, J ames the 
son of Zebedee is never called the Great. 

® “Judas of James” 7yiay moan “son of James;” b t it is supposed 
that both Judas and the better-known James were sons of Alphsous, as 
well as Matthew. Judas is almost universally believed [except by Ewald, 
Gesch. Christ, p. 399) to be the same as Lebbrnus and Tiiaddieus — “ the 
three-named disciple.” {lebh) means “heart;” and Jerome renders 
the name Corculuni. (There is absolutely no ground for the notion that 
he received other names because the name Jehuda has three letters of 
the Tetragrammaton, and so the Jews avoid6d it ; on the contrary, it was 
one the very commonest of Jewish names.) The identification rests 
partly on the fact that in Matt. x. 3, the reading Aep^aTos is in n, B, 
©aSSatos; and in some MSS. 6 iirtKXr^OeU ©a55a?oy. In Mark iii. 18 
the reading also varies, but the true reading is probably ©a55atoy, who, 
^.theu,^ in both lists occupies the tenth place. In St. Luke’s list, the 
corresponding name, though it occupies the elovenili place, is “Judas 
of James.” The attempt to make Thaddseus meua the same as Lebbseus 
is a mistake, for the Aram, (Hebr. means mamma, not pectus or 
cor (Lar.i. iv. 3, &c.). Ewald identifies Lebbujus witli Levi (Mark ii. 
14), wliere Origen (c. Cels. ii. 62) seems to have read A€/3^s, and conjec- 
tures that Thaddseus died early, and “ Judas of James” was appointed in 
his place {Gesch. Christ 399). Clemens of Alexandria eortaiidy distin- 
guishes between Marea7os and Aevis {Strom, iv. 9, § 73). But the whole 
subject k involved in almost incredible obscurity. The lists of the 
Apostles as given by the three Evangelists and in tlie Acts are as 
follow : — 


Matt. sl. 2'-4. 

1 . 

2. Andrew, 

3. James. 

4. John. 

6. Philip. . 

6. Bartholomew. 

7. Thomas, 

8. Matthew. 

9. James of AlphOBUfi* 

10. Lobbseus. 

11. Simou 6 KavuvaZoy. 

12. J udas Iscanot. 


Mark iii. 1(5—19. 
Simou. 

Jamea 

John. 

Andrew. 

Philip. 

Bartholomew. 

Matthew. 

Thomas. 

James of AlphfiBUfl. 
Thaddieus. 

Simon 6 Kavavatoy. 
Judas Ijcariot. 


Luke vi. 14- 16. 
Simon. 

Andrew. 

James. 

Juba. 

Philip. 

Bartholomew, 

Matthew. 

Thomas. 

James of Alphcous. 
Simon Zelotos. 
Jude of James. 
Judas Iscariot. 


Acts i. 13. 
Peter. 

James 

John. 

Andrew, 

Philip. 

Thomas, 

Ban lioioniew. 
Matthew. 

James of Aipliseus. 
Simon Zelotes. 
Jude of James. 
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Simon Zelotes, are almost totally unknown. The vesry 
personality of James and Jude is involved in numerous 
and difficult problems, caused by the extreme frequency of 
those names among the Jews. Whether they are the 
authors of the two Catholic Epistles, is a question which, 
perhaps, will never be determined. Nor is anything of 
individual interest recorded about them in the Gospels, if 
we except the single question of “ Judas, not Iscariot,” 
which is mentioned by St. John.^ Simon is only known 
by his surnames of Zelotes, “the Zealot,” or “the 
Canaanite” — names which are identical in meaning, 
and which mark him out as having once belonged to 
the wild and furious followers of Judas of Giscala.® 
The Greek names of Philip and Andrew, together with 
the fact that it was to Philip that the Greeks applied 
who wished for an interview with our Lord, and his 
reference of the request to Andrew, may possibly point® 
to some connection on their part with the Hellenists; 
but, besides their first call, almost nothing is recorded 


* John xiv. 22. 

^ means “zeal.” The true reading of Matt. x. 4; Mark iii. 11 is 
Kavauaios, and the form of the word indicates the member of a sect (Light- 
foot, Hevision, p. 138). ZrjXwrcd iraph ’lovdaiots ol tov vSfiov (p^KoKcs (Suid. 
s. V.). Nicephorus {Hist. Eccl. ii. 40) says that he derived the name 5ta rhv 
vphs rhv hiddffKaAov hidvvpov (r/Aov. For a description of this faction, and their 
doings, see Jos. Eell, Jud, iv. pamm. “ Zealots,” he says (iv. 3, § 9), “ for 
that was the name they went by, as if they were zealous in good deeds, 
and not rather zealous in the worst.” They took Phinehas as their type 
(Kumb. XXV. 11 — 13). Canaanite can hardly mean “ of Cana,” for that would 
be Kavadatos (Ewald, Gesch, Christy p. 399). Bruce happily remarks that the 
choice of an ex- Zealot as an apostle, giving grounds for political suspicion, 
is another sign of Christ’s disregard of mere prudential wisdom. Chris^^ 
wished the Apostles to be the typo and germ of the Church; and therefore 
we find in it a union of opposites — ^the tax-gatherer Matthew, and the tax* 
hater Simon— the unpatriotic Jew who served the alien, and the patriot who 
strove for emancipation (Training of the Twelve, p. 36). 

* But see supra. Chap. X., p. 152. 
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abbot them ; and the same remark applies to Nathanael 
and to Matthew. Of Thomas, called also Bidymus, or 
“the Twin,” which is only a Greek version of his 
Hebrew name, we catch several interesting glimpses, 
which show a well-marked character, naive and simple, 
but at the same time ardent and generous ; ready -to 
die, yet slow to believe. Of Judas, the man of Kerioth,^ 
perhaps the only Jew in the Apostolic band, we shall 
have sad occasion to speak hereafter; and throughout 
the Gospels he is oftSn branded by the fatal epitaph, so 
terrible in its very simplicity, “Judas Iscariot, who also 
betrayed Him.”^ 


1 lu John vi. 71, some MSS. read, M KapvMTou (n, al.). In D this is 
the reading also of xli. 4 ; xiii. 2, &c., and Tischendorf thinks that St. John 
may have always used this form. Kerioth is the name of a town on the 
southern border of Judah (Josh. xv. 25). "*l(rKapi{vTV9 then means “man 
ish) of Kerioth,’’ just as ‘'I o'tw/Sos, “a man of Tob” (Jos. Antt. \T.i. 
6, § 1). ^wald, however (Gesch. Christ, p. 398), identifies it with Kartah 
in Zebulun (Josh. xxi. 34). Other derivations of the name (e.^., scortea, “ a 
leather apron ; ” ashara, “ suffocation,” &c. ; see Lightfoot, Eor. Hebr,, in 
Matt. X. 4) are hardly worth noticing ; but it must be admitted that the 
reading in Josh, xv. 25 is dubious, being probably Kerioth-Hezron, i.e., 
“ cities of Hezron, which is Razor.” Robinson identifies the place with 
Kmyetem, “the two ruties” — a ruined site, ton miles south of HobroUi 
® Matt. X. 4. Tlio h iyivero vpoUTitis, “ who became a traitor,” of Luke 
vi. 16, is a little less severe. If Simon the Zealot bore also the name Iscariot, 
as would appear from n, B, C, Gi, L, &c., in John vi. 71 ; xiii. 26, then he was 
a father of the traitor. If he were, as some traditions say, a son of “ Clopas, 
or Alphaeus,” it might appear that nearly all tlie apostles were related to each 
other and to our Lord. If we accept the suggestions of |^erent writers on 
the subject, James and John, James the Less, Jude, jSatthew, and Simon 
were all His first-cousins, and Judas Iscariot His wcfiihd-cousiu. The 
notion that Thomas was a twhi-brother, according to some of Matthew, 
according to others of Thaddmus, according to others oi Jesus Himself, 
merely arises from his name. But all these suppositions depend on dubious 
conjecture or wavering tradition, and it is hardly needful to recount all 
the various guesses and attempted combinations of modem writers. It is, 
however, an interesting fact that so many of the Apostles weje brothers— 
two sons of Zabdia, two of Jonas, three (at least), if not four, of Alphssua 
besides (possibly) two sons of Tolmai, and a father and son. 
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James, John, and Peter belonged to the innermost 
circle — the iic^KT&v eKkeKrorepoi — of OUT Itord s associates 
and friends.^ They alone were admitted into His pre- 
sence when He raised the daughter of Jairus, and at His 
transfiguration, and during His agony in the garden. Of 
James we know nothing further except that to him was 
granted the high honour of being the first martyr in 
the Apostolic band. He and his brother John seem, 
although they were fishermen, to have been in easier 
circumstances than their associates. Zebedee, their 
father, not only had his own boat, but also his own 
■hired servants ; and John mentions incidentally in his 
Gospel that he “ was known to the high priest ” ^ 
We have already noticed the not improbable conjecture 
that he resided much at Jerusalem, and there managed 
the importing of the fish which were sent thither from 
the Sea of Galilee. We should thus be able to account 
for his more intimate knowledge of those many inci- 
dents of our Lord’s ministry in Judaea which have been 
entirely omitted by the other Evangelists. 

St. John and St. Peter — the one the symbol oi 
the contemplative, the other of the practical life — are 
undoubtedly the grandest and most attractive figures 

^ I liave already mentioned tlie conjecture derived fi-om John 25, 
that Salome was a sister of the Yirgin (v. supr., p. 144, n. 2). But if the 
sons of Zebedee were the first-cousins of Jesus, it would be strange that no 
hint or tradition of the fact should^have been preserved. Zebedee pro- 
bably died shortly after their final call to the Apostolate, as we hear no 
more of him. 

2 Tlie stoiy of his wearing a ir^raAov (Exod. xxviii. 36; xxix. 6) at Ephesus, 
as though he had himself been of priestly race (Ss iyev^fiOio Upihs rh TreVaXov 
v€(popeK<*)s, Euseb. H, E. iii. 31), sounds very apocryphal. Yet it is strange 
tliat such a story should have been invented, especially as we find the same 
thing asserted of James the Just, “ the Lord’s brother ” (Epiphan. Haer, 
xxix. 4; Ewald, Gesch, Christus, p. 246, 3rd ed.). Perhaps in this instance, 
as in others, a S3*mbolic allusion has been too literally interpreted as a fact. 
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in that Apostolic band. The character of St. John has 
been often mistaken. Filled as he was with a most 
divine tenderness — realising as he did to a greater 
extent than any of the Apostles the fuU depth and 
significance of our Lord’s new commandment — ^rich as 
his Epistles and his Gospel are with a meditative and 
absorbing reverence — dear as he has ever been in con- 
sequence to the heart of the mystic and the saint — ^yet 
he was something indefinitely far removed from that 
effeminate pietist which has furnished the usual type 
under which he has been represented. The name Boan- 
erges, or “ Sons of Thunder,” which he shared with his 
brother James, ^ their joint petition for precedence in the 
kingdom of God, their passionate request to call down fire 
from heaven on the offending village of the Samaritans,*^ 
the burning energy of the patois in which the Apocalypse 
is written, the impetuous horror with which, according 
to tradition, St. John recoiled from the presence of the 
heretic Cerinthus,^ all show that in him was the spirit 
of the eagle, which, rather than the dove, has been his 
immemorial symbol.* And since zeal and enthusiasm, 
dead as they are, and scorned in these days by an effete 
and comfortable religionism, yet have ever been indispen- 
sable instruments in spreading the Kingdom of Heaven, 
doubtless it was the existence of these elements in his 
character, side by side with tenderness ^apd devotion, 
which endeared him so greatly to his Master, and made 
him the “disciple whom Jesus loved.” The wonderful 
depth and power of his imagination, the rare com- 

* B&m E'aascli (Gratz, Chech, d* Jud, iii. 231), 

® Luke ix. 54?, 

® Euseb. JST. E, iv. 14i. The heretic is also said to have been Ebion 
(Epiph. Saer, xxx. 24). 

* The same spirit appears in Luke ix, 49: Kev, xxii. 18 ; 2 John 9, 10. 
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Hia^ion of contemplativeness and passion, of strength 
ait® sweetness,' in the same soul — ^the perfect faith which 
inspired Jus devotion, and the perfect love which pre- 
cluded fear-^these were the gifts and giaces which 
rendered him worth]’' of leaning his young head on the 
bosom of his Ijprd. 

Nor is his friend' St. Peter a less interesting study. 
We shall have many opportunities of observing the 
generous, impetuous, wavering, noble, timid, impulses 
of his thoroughly human but most lovable disposition. 
Let the brief but vivid summary of another now suffice. 
“ It Would he hard to tell,” says Dr. Hamilton, “ whether 
most of his fervour flQ^wed through the outlet of adora- 
tion or activity. His full heart put force and prompti- 
tude into every movement. Is his Master encompassed 
by fierce ruffians ?— Peter’s ardour fiashes in his ready 
sword, and converts the Galilsean boatman into the 
soldier instantaneous. Is there a rumour of a resur- 
recti^lfrom Joseph’s tomb? — ^John’s nimbler' foot 
dipta^aiSes his older friend ; but Peter’s eagerness outruns 

serene love of John, and past the gazing disciple he 
'TUshes breathless into the vacant sepulchre. Is the risen 
Saviour on the strand P — his comrades secure the net, 
and turn the vessel’s head for shore ; but Peter plunges 
over the vessel’s side, and struggling through the waves, 
in. his dripping coat falls down at his Master’s feet. 
Does Jesus say, ‘Bring of the fish ye have caught?’ — 
ere any one could anticipate the word, Peter’s brawny 
arm is lugging the weltering net with its glittering spoil- 
ashore, and every eagCT movement unwittingly is answer- 
ing beforehand the question of his Lord, ‘ Simon, lovest 
thou me ? ’ And that fervour is the best, which, like 
Peter’s, and .as occasion requires, can ascend in ecstatic 
K 
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4sc3Fiptions of adoration and praise, or follow Christ to 
prison and to death ; which can concentrate; jtself on feats 
of heroic devotion, or distribute itself in the affectionate 
assiduities of a miscellaneous industry.” ^ 

Such were the chief of the Apostles whom their 
Lord united into one baud as He sat on the green 
summit of Kum Hattin. We may suppose that on one 
of those two peaks He had passed the night in prayer, 
and had there been joined by His disciples at the early 
dawn. By what external symbol, if by any, our Lord 
ratified this first great ordination to the Apostolate we 
do not know ; but undoubtedly the present choice was 
regarded as formal and as final, henceforth there was 
to be no return to the fisher’s boat or the publican’s 
booth as a source of sustenance ; but the disciples 
were to share the wandering missions, the evangelic 
labours the scant meal and uncertain home, which 
marked even the happiest period of the ministry of 
their Lord. They were to be weary with Him under 
the burning noonday, and to sleep, as. He did. Under 
the starry sky. * 

And while the choice was being made, a vast pro- 
miscuous multitude had begun to gather. Hot only from 
the densely-populated shores of the Sea of Galilee, but 
even from Judjea and Jerusalem — nay, even from the 
distant sea-coasts of Tyre and Sidon — they had crowded 
to touch His person and hear His words.® From the 

’ Dr. Hamilton, Life in Barnest^ p. 80. 

2 Luke yi. 17—19. Assuming, with little or no hesitation, that St. 
Luke intends to record the same great discourse as that given hy St. 
Matthew, I have here, as in so many other places, combined the separate 
touches in the twofold narrative. The apparent differences are easily 
accounted for by any reasonable theory of tlie position of the Evangelists. 
At the same time I see no objection whatever to the supposition that our 
Lord may have repeated parts of His teaching at different times and places, 
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peak He descended to the flat summit of the hill,^ and 
first of all occupied Himself with the physical wants 
of those anxious hearers, healing their diseases, and dis* 
possessing the unclean spirits of the souls which they had 
seized. And then, when the multitude were seated in 
calm and serious attention on the grassy sides of that 
lovely natural amphitheatre, He raised His eyes,® which 
had, perhaps, been bent downwards for a few moments uf 
^inward prayer, and opening His mouth,^ delivered pri- 
imarily to His disciples, but intending through them to 
address the multitude, that memorable discourse which! 
■aill bfe known for ever as “ the Sermon on the Mount.” ' 

. The most careless reader has probably been struck i 
with the contrast between the delivery of this sermon 
and the delivery of the Law on Sinai. We think of that 
as a ‘‘ fiery law,” whose'promulgation is surrounded by 
the imagery of thunders, and lightnings, and the voice 
of I trumpet sounding long and waxing louder and 
loifi.^. We think of this as flowing forth in divinest 
. r .usic amid all the calm and loveliness of the clear and 
quiet davi^n. That cam^dreadfully to the startled con- 
science from an Unseen Presence, shrouded by wreathing 
clouds, and destroying fire, and eddying smoke; this 
was uttered by a sweet human voice that moved the 
heart most gently in words of peace. That was delivered 
on the desolate and storm-rent hill which seems with 
its red granite crags to threaten the scorching wilder- • 

and to difPeront audiences ; or that St. Matthew has combined and sum- 
marised not one but many semons delivered on the Galikean hills. 

^ TJie rdiro? iredivbs of Luke vi. 17, which is too briefly rendered “ the 
plain’’ in the English Y^rsion. Cf. Isa. xiii. 2, iyr* fyous nediyoO 
EXX. , 

2 Luke vi. 20. 

2 Matt. V. 2. The expression marks the solemnity and importance <t;£ 
the discourse. 
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ness ; this on the flowery grass of the green hill-side 
which slopes down to the silver lake. TJbat shook the 
heart with terror and agitation ; this soothed it with 
ipeace and love. And yet the New Commandments of 
ithe Mount of Beatitudes were not meant to abrogate, 
hut rather to complete, thfe Law which was spoken from 
Sinai to them of old.^ The Law was founded on the 
eternal distinctions of right and wrong — distinctions 
strong aiid irremovable as the granite bases of the 
world. Easier woufd it be to sweep away the heaven 
and the earth, than to destroy the least letter, one yod 
— or the least point of a letter, one projecting horn — of 
that code which contains the very principles of all 
moral life. Jesus warned them that He came, not to 
abolish that Law, but to obey and to fulfil ; while at the 
same time He taught that this obedience had nothing 
to do with the Levitical scrupulosity of a superstitious 
adherence to the letter, but was rather a surrender of 
the heart and will to the innermost meaning and spirit 
which the commands involved. He fulfilled that olden 
Law by perfectly keeping it, ai|fi by imparting a power 
to keep it to all who believe in Him, even though He 
made its cogency so far more universal and profound.^ 

I The sermon began with the word “blessed,” and with 
/ an octave of beatitudes. But it was a new i-evelation of 
beatitude. The people were expecting a Messi^ who 
should break the yoke off their necks — king clothed 
in earthly splendour, and manifested in the pomp of 

1 Tors (Mati y, 21). Not by,” as in our A. *V., but ‘‘ to them 

of old ; to eld men ” ( Wiclif ). The Rabbis, too, spoke of the abiding 
pormanence of the Law, but they applied the remark materially, not, as 
Jesus does, spiritually. 

^ See the beautiful remarks of Si . Augustine, quoted in Archbishop 
Trench’s Sermon on the Mount, p. 186, 
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■victory and vengeance. Their minds were haunted -with 
legendary prophecies, as to how He should stand on the 
shore of Joppa, and bid the sea pour out its pearls and 
treasure at His feet; how Ho should clothe them with 
jewels and scarlet, and feed them with even a sweeter 
manna than the wilderness had known. But Christ 
reveals to them another King, another happiness — the 
riches of poverty, the royalty of meekness, the high 
beatitude of sorrow and persecution. And this new Law,/ 
which should not only command but also aid, was to 
be set forth in beneficent manifestation — at once as 
salt to preserve the world from corruption, and as a 
light to guide it in the darkness. And then follows a 
comparison of the new Law of mercy with the old Law 
of threatening ; the old was transitory, this permanent ; 
the old was a type and shadow, the new a fulfilment 
and completion ; the old demanded obedience in outward 
action, the new was to permeate the thoughts ; the old 
contained the rule of conduct, the new the secret oi 
obedience. The command, “ Thou shalt not murder,'’ 
was henceforth extended to angry words and feelings 
of hatred.^ The germ of adultery was shown to be 

' The word ^Ikyi (D, many iincials, the Yetus Itala, the Cureton 
Syriac, &c.) in Matt. v. 22, whether genuine or not, expresses the true 
sense, for there is such a thing as a righteous anger, and a justifiable 
indignation (Eph. iv. 26). Augustine finely and truly says, ‘‘Non fratri 
irascitur, qui peccato fratris irascitur ” {Retract, i. 19). The word fxwpf in 
the same verso may bo not merely “fool,” but “rebel,” “apostate;” 
the Hebrew morah (Numb. xx. 10). (Of course, I do not mean that fjnophs 
is derived from, but merely that it was suggested hy the Hebrew word, as 
is the case very often in LXX. renderings.) But the thing which Jesus 
forbids is not the*mere use of particular expressiops— for if that were all. 
He might have instanced taunts and libels ten thousand times more deadly 
— ^but the spirit of rage and passion out of whi(.*h such expressions spring. 
Thus Baca {S> Mpujire Kevh) is used, with duo cause, by St. James [ii. 20), 
and fiQtphs is applied to the blind and wicked, not only by David (Ps. xiv. 1), 
but by our Lord Himself (Matt, xxiii. 17). 
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involved in a lascivious look. The prohibition of 
perjury was extended to every vain and., unnecessary 
oath. The law of equivalent revenge was superseded 
by a law of absolute self-abnegation. The love due 
to our neighbour was extended also to our enemy. ^ 
Henceforth the children of the kingdom were to aim ^ 
nothing less than this — ^namely, to be perfect, as their 
Father in heaven is perfect. 

And the new life^which was to issue from _this_new 
Law was to be contrasted in all respects with that routine 
of exaggerated scruples and Pharisaic formalism which 
had hitherto been regarded as the highest type of a 
religious conversation. Alms were to be given, not with 
I noisy ostentation, but in modest secrecy.® Prayers were 

« 

^ Matt. V. 43, And Late thine enemy,” has been severely criticised 
by later Jews as a misrepresentation of the Mosaic Law. See, however, 
Dent, xxiii. 6 ; \n. 2. And although these precepts were of special signi- 
licauce, certainly many of theKabbis, including Shainmai himself, had made 
use of the Mosaic Law to justify the most violent national and religious 
hatred {v. Sohottgen, Hor. llehr,y ad lac.). He quotes, among other passages 
from the Talmud, Midr. TehilUn, f. 26, 4: “Do not show kindness or pity 
to Gentiles.” Lightfoot, ib., quotes one from Maimonides, and says, 
^‘Exeinplum hoc unum satis sit pro plurimis, quae praesto sunt nhique.** 
‘^‘The Mishna,” says Gfrorer {Jahrh. d. Keils, i. 114), “is full of such 
passages,” and if the Jews had not acted in the spirit of them, we should 
not have had the charges against them in Tacitus (“ adversus omnes alios 
hostile odium,” H. v, 5) and Juvenal (“Non monstrare vias oadem nisi 
sacra coleiiti,” Sat, xiv. 103). 

- There is no trace in the Talmud or elsewhere that it was a x.)ractico of 
the Pharisees to send a trumpeter before thorn when they distributed their 
alms (Lightfoot, Mor. Rehr, in MaM. vi. 2). The expression “ do not 
sound a trumpet before thee ” is merely a graphic touch for “-do not do 
it publicly and ostentatiously” (cf. Numb. x. 3; Ps. Ixxxi. 3; Joel ii. 15, 
*fcc.). Mr, Shore, in the iBlble Educator, approves of Schottgen’s conjecture, 
which connects it ivith the trumpet-shaped openings of the alms-boxes in 
the Temple treasury (Neh. xli. 41); but surely “do not trumpet” could 
never mean “do not make your shekels rattle in those trumpet-shaped 
orifices.” It is true that they were called shopheroth (Eeland, Be SpoL 
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to be uttered, not with hypocritic publicity, but in holy 
solitude. Fasting was to be exercised, not as a belauded 
virtue, but as a private self-denial. And all these acts 
of devotion were to be offered with sole reference to the 
love of God, in a simplicity which sought no earthly 
reward, but which stored up for itself a heavenly and 
incorruptible treasure. And the service to be sincere 
must be entire and undistracted. The cares and the 
anxieties of life were not to divert its earnestness 
or to trouble its repose. The God to whom it was 
directed was a Father also, and He who ever feeds 
the fowls of the air, which neither sow nor reap, and 
clothes in their more than regal loveliness the flowers 
of the field, ^ would not fail to clothe and feed, and 
that without any need for their own toilsome anxiety, 
the children who seek His righteousness as their first 
desire. 

And what should be the basis of such service ? The 
selflexamination which issues in a gentleness whichj 
■ will not condemn, in a charity that cannot believe, in', 
an ignorance that will not know, the sins of others , 
the re^rve which will not waste or degrade things holy ; 
the faith which seeks for strength from above, and knows 
that, seeking rightly, it shall obtain ; the self-denial 
which, in the desire to increase God’s glory and man’s 

Teywpl. Hierosol. xii.). Grotius eonnects the expression with Amos iv. 5 ; 
and Rashi with a supposed custom (Targ. Hos. xiv. 8) of blowing the 
trumpet during libations in the Temple. 

^ Compare the name Kaiserhrone for the imperial martagon. The 
lilies to which Christ alluded (Matt. ri. 28) are either fiowors generally, or, 
perhaps, the scarlet anemone, or the Huleh lily— a beautiful flower which is 
found wild in this neighbourhood. In verse 27, should be rendered 
“age,” not “stature,” as in John ix. 21,* Eph. iv, 13; Heb, xi, 11. Cl 
UKTiXos afjiipai Ale., and Ps. xxxix. 5. 
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lia|>piiiess, sees the sole guide of its actions towards all 
the world. 

The gate was straight, the path narrow, but it led to 
life; by the lives and actions of those who professed 
I to live by it, and point it out, they were to judge 
whether their doctrine was true or false ; without this 
neither words of orthodoxy would avail, nor works of 
power. 

Lastly, He warned them that he who heard these 
sayings and did them* was like a wise man who built a 
house with foundations dug deeplyinto the living rock, 
whose house, because it was founded upon a rock, stood 
unshaken amid the vehement beating of storm and surge: 
but he who heard and did them not was likened “ unto 
a foolish man that built his house upon the sand ; and 
the rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds 
blew and beat upon that house : and it fell, and great 
was the fall of it.”^ 

' With this simile compare Ezek. xiii. 11 ; Job xxvii. 18. Schottgen 
quotes an analogous comparison from the Pirhe Abhoth iii. 17, and Abhoth 
de Rabbi Nathan, c. 23 (a late Jewish writer). For an admirable sketch of 
the topics handled in the Sermon on the Mount, see Westcott’s Inirod., 
p. 358. In outline he arranges it thus : — 1. “ The Citizens of the Kingdom 
(v. 1 — 16) — their character absolutely (3 — 6) ; relatively (7 — 12) ; and their 
influence (13 — 16). 2. The New Law (17—48) as the fulfilment of the 
Old, generally (17 — 20) and specially (murder, adultery, perjury, revenge, 
exclusiveness, 21 — 48). 3. The New Life (vi. — vii. 27) ; acts of devotion 

('sd. 1— 18), aims (19— 34), conduct (vii. 1—12), dangers (vii. 13—23). 4, 
The Great Contrast.” Many Rabbinical parables — always inferior in 
beauty, in point, in breadth, and in spirituality — have been compared with 
separate clauses of the Sermon on the Mount. Since even the Mishna was 
not committed to writing till the second century, and since it is therefore 
impossible to estimate the diffusion of Christian thought even among 
hostile Rabbinic writers, nothing conclusive can be assured from these 
parallels. It is a great mistake, as a friend observes, to suppose that the 
world is made in water-tight compartments, even when the divisions seem 
most absolute. In fact, hostility may be less a barrier than a channel, at 
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Sneb. in barest and most colourless outline aVe tbe 
topics of thajt migbty sermon ; nor is it marveUous that 
they who heard it “were astonished at the doctrine.” 
Their main astonishment was that He taught “ as one 
having authority, and not as the Scribes.^ The teaching 


least when accompanied by competition. Protestantism lias reacted upon 
Bomanism, but nothing like to the extent that Christianity reacted upon 
Judaism. But even if wo suppose the Rabbinic paridlels^ such as they are, 
to be independent and precedent, yet, considejiug the fact that high moral 
truths have l)een uttered even by pagans, from the earliest times — ^and con- 
sidering that all discovery of moral truths is due to that revealing Spirit 
which is called in Scripture “the caudle of the Loid’’ (Prov. xx. 27) — the 
question of “ originality,” to wliieh some writers attach so much importance, 
seems to be futile, and devoid of all signihcance. I have not thought it 
worth while to adduce these parallels, except in rare and interesting cases. 
The attack on the score of its not being “ original ” is the one of all others 
from which Christianity has least to fear. The question of n)er0 
literacy precedence in the uttemnce or illustration of a moral truth is one 
which has no importance for mankind. A truth so enunciated that it 
merely lies “in the lumber-room of the memory, side by side with the 
most exploded errors,” is practically no truth at all ; it only becomes real 
when it is so taught as to become potent among human motives. 

“ Though truths in manhood darkly join, 

Beep-seated in our mystic frame, 

We yield all honour to the name 
Of Him who made them current coin.” 

' The Scribes (SopheriTn) date as a distinct body from the period of 
Eit^ra. The name is derived from sepher, “ or book,” and means “ Scrij)- 
turajists ” — those who explained and copied the Law ; not from saphar^ “ to 
count,” because they counted all the letters of it (Derenbourg, Hist, Pal. 25). 
Their functions wore to copy, read, amend, explain, and protect the Law. 
It was in the latter capacity that they invented the “ fences,” which, undet 
the title of BUtheri Sopherim, “ words of the Scribes,’^ formed the nucleus 
of the “ tradition of the elders ” (Matt. xv. 2 ; Gal. i* 14), or Oral Law 
(the Torah sheheal pi, or “ Law npon the lip,” as distinguished from the 
Torah sheheheteh, or “Law which is in writing ”), any transgression of which 
is declared by the Mishna to be more heinous than a transgression of the 
words of the Bible (Sanhedrin, x. 8). The Sopherim proper only lasted 
from Ezra to the death of Simon the Just, B.C. 300, and they were suc- 
ceeded by the Tawam, or teachers of the Law— the vo^xikoX and yo/iu8t5a(r/f«Ao< 
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of their Scribes was narrow, dogmatic, material; it was 
cold in manner, frivolous in matter, second-hand, and 
iterative in its very essence; with no freshness in it, 
no force, no fire ; servile to aU authority, opposed to all 
independence ; at once erudite and foolish, at once con- 
temptuous and mean; never passing a hair’s breadth 
beyond the carefully -watched boundary line of com- 
mentary and precedent ; full of balanced inference and 
orthodox hesitancy, and' impossible literalism ; intricate 
■with legal pettiness and labyrinthine system ; elevating 
mere memory above genius, and repetition above origi- 
nality ; concerned only about Priests and Pharisees, in 
Temple and synagogue, or school, or Sanhedrin, nnd 
mostly occupied with things infinitely little. It was 
not indeed wholly devoid of moral significance, nor is it 
impossible to find here and there, among the dedris of it, 
a noble thought; but it was occupied a thousandfold 
more with Levitical minutiae about mint, and anise, and 
cummin, and the length of fringes, and the breadth of 
phylacteries, and the washing of cups and platters, and 
the particular quarter of a second when new moons and 

of the Gospels, .who lasted to A.D. 220, and fixed the " 'Words of the 
Scribes ” into “ Halachoth,” or “ rules of action,” chiefly intended to form 
a seyag latorah, or “hedge about the Law.” The Tamim inherited a 
splendour of reputation which was reflected on them from their pre- 
decessors, who hold a most exalted position (Ecdus. xxxix. 1 — 11); But 
the name ypannartvs still continued to exist, although in a less lofty meaning 
than it had previously acquired. Secondhandness, the slavish dependence 
on precedent and authority, is the most remarkable characteristic of 
Rabbinical teaching. It very rarely rises above the level of a commentary 
at once timid and fantastic. R.. Eliezer actually made it his boast that 
he had originated nothing; and Hillel’s grand position, as Nasi, or 
President of the Sanhedrin, was simply due to his having remembered a 
decision of Shemaia and Abtalipn. “Get for thyself a teacher” was a 
cnaracteristic gnome of Joshua Ben Ferachia, whom the Talmud calls “the 
Teacher of Christ.” 
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Sabbath-days began. ^ But this teaching of Jesus was 
wholly diffecent in its character, and as much grander as 
the temple of the morning sky under which it was uttered 
was grander than stifling synagogue or crowded school. 

^ Any one who chooses to take the trouble, may verify these assertions 
for himself. Much has been written lately in exaltation of the Talmud. 
Now the literature to which the general name of Talmud is given, occupies 
twelve immense folio volumes; and it would be strange indeed 11 out 
of this vast encyclopaedia of a nation’s literature, it were not possible to 
quote a few eloquent passages, some beautiful illustrations, and a consider- 
able number of just moral sentiments which sbme times rise to the dignity 
of noble thoughts. But what seems to me absolutely indisputable, and 
what any one may judge of for himself, is that all that is really valuable in 
the Talmud is infinitesimally small compared with the almost immeasurable 
rubbish-heaps in which it is imbedded. Let any one, for instance, take in 
hand the recent French translation of one of the most important Talmudic 
treatises. The Talmud — i.e., the Mislma and Gemara — is divided into six 
Sedarim, or “ orders,” the first of which is called Seder Zeraim, or “ Order 
of Seeds,” and the first treatise of this is called Berachoth, or “ Blessings,” 
and is composed of nine cliapters on “ the confession, worship, and service 
of tlie one God, and of prayers and benedictions oiTored to Him as the 
Giver of the blessings of Life,” This has been translated into French by 
a learned Hebraist, M. Mdise Schwab, of the Bibliotheque Nationale. The 
subject of this tteatise is infinitely more elevating and important than that 
of any other of the sixty-three massiktoth, or “treatises ” of which the Mishna 
is composed. Now I will ask any reader or critic who considers tliat I have 
spoken too slightingly of the Scribes in the above passage, or liave unduly dc 
preciatod the Talmud in other parts of this book, merely to take at liaplu.zard 
any three peraldm, or chapters of the Berachoth, and make an abstract of 
them. I shall be indeed surprised if after accepting this little test he still 
retains the exalted conception of these Jewish writings which some recent 
writers — ^notably the late lamented Mr. Doutsch — have endeavoured to 
create. Few English divines have known the Talmud so thoroughly as 
Dr. Lightfoot, the learned author of the Horae Hehraicae (d. 1675). Ho was 
a man of eminent candour and simplicity, and his estimate of the Talmud, 
after an almost lifelong study of it, was as follows: “Volumina ista 
legentera supra modum cruciant, torquent, et fatigant, styli difficultas 
tantum non insnperabilis, linguae asperitas tremenda, et rerum tractatanim 
STUPENDA INANITAS ET YAP.iaiTlES. Nugis ubique scateut ita ac si 
ndlent legi ; obsciiris ac ditficiiibus ac si nollent intelligi ; ita ut ubique 
patientia Lectori sit opus, et nugas ferendo et asperitates.” {Dedic, 
in Eor, Rebr, m MaUlu^ 1658.)“*-See Excursus V., “ The Talmud and tho 
Oral Law.” 
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li was preached, as each occasion rose, on the hili-side, 
or by the lake, or on the roads, or in the ^onse of the 
Pharisee, or at the banquet of the Publican; nor was it 
any sweeter or loftier when it was addressed in the B.oyal 
Portico to the Masters of Israel, than when its only hearers 
were the ignorant people ^whom the haughty Pharisees 
held to be accursed. And there was no reserve in its 
administration. It flowed forth as sweetly and as lavishly 
to single listeners as to enraptured crowds ; and some of 
its very richest revelations were vouchsafed, neither to 
rulers nor to multitudes, but to the persecuted outcast 
of the Jewish synagogue, to the timid inquirer in the 
lonely midnight, and the frail woman by the noon- day 
well. And it dealt, not with scrupulous tithes and cere- 
monial cleansings, but with the human .soul, and human 
destiny, and human life — with Hope and Charity, and 
Faith. There were no definitions in it, or explanations, 
or “ scholastic systems,” or philosophic theorising, or 
implicated mazes of difficult and dubious discussion, 
but a swift intuitive insight into the very depths of 
the human heart — even a supreme and daring paradox 
that, without being fenced round with exceptions or 
limitations, appealed to the conscience with its irre- 
sistible simplicity, and with an absolute mastery stirred 
and dominated over the heart. Springing from the 
depths of holy emotions, it thrilled the being of every 
listener as with an electric flame. In a word, its autho- 
rity was the authority of the Divine Incarnate ; it was 
a Voice of God, speaking in the utterance of man; 
its austere purity was yet pervaded with tenderest 
sympathy, and its awful severity with an unutterable 
love. It is, to borrow the image of the wisest of 
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E %atin ratli€frs, a great sea whose smiling surface 
bks into jefreshing ripples at the feet of onr little 
ones, but into whose unfathomable depths the wisest 
maj gaze with the shudder of amazement and the thrill 
of love.^ 

And we, who can compare Christ’s teaching — the 
teaching of One whom some would represent to have 
been no more than the Carpenter of Nazareth — with 
all that the world has of best and greatest in Philo- 
sophy and Eloquence and Song, must not we too 
add, with yet deeper emphasis, that teaching as one 
having authority, He spake as never man spake? 
Other teachers have by God’s grace uttered words of 
wisdom, but to which of them has it been granted 
to regenerate mankind? What would the world be 
now if it had nothing better than the dry aphorisms 
and cautious hesitations of Confucius, or the dubious 
principles and dangerous concessions of Plato ? Would 
humanity have made the vast moral advance which 
it has made, if no great Prophet from on High 
had furnished it with anything better than Sakya 
Mount’s dreary hope of a nirvana, to be won by unna- 
tural asceticism, or than Mahomet’s cynical sanction 
of polygamy and despotism ? Christianity may have 
degenerated in many respects from its old and great 


^ “ Mira profunditas eloquiorum tuorum, quorum ecce ant© nos super- 
ficies blandiens parvulis : sed mira profunditas, Deus mens, mira pro- 
funditas ! Horror est intendere in earn ; horror honoris et tremor amoris ” 
(Augustine, Gowf. xii. 14). On the general characteristics of Christian 
teaching there are some yeiy beautiful and interesting remarks in Guizot, 
Meditations sur V Essence de la ESUgion Chretienne, p. 279; Dupanloup, Vie 
de Notre Seigneur^ pp. Imv. seqq. To avoid repetition, I may refer on 
this subject to the third of my Hulsean Lectures on the Witness of History 
to Christ, pp. 134 — 149. 
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idea], ; it may have lost something of its virgin purity 
— the struggling and divided Church of ^to-day may 
have waned, during these long centuries, ftom the 
splendour of the New Jerusalem descending out of 
heaven from God ; but is Christendom no better than 
what Greece became, and what Turkey a^id Arabia 
and China are? Does Christianity wither the nations 
which have accepted it with the atrophy of Buddhism, 
or the blight of Islam ? ^ Even as a moral system — 
though it is infinitely more than a moral system — 
we do not concede that Christianity is unoriginal; 
and we besides maintain that no faith has ever been 
able like it to sway the affections and hearts of 
men. Other religions are demonstrably defective and 
erroneous; ours has never been proved to be other- 
wise than perfect and entire;' other systems wer^ 
esoteric and exclusive, ours simple and universal ; 
others temporary and for the few, ours eternal and 
for the race. K‘ung Foo-tze, Sakya Mouni, Mahomet, 
could not even conceive the ideal of a society without 
falling into miserable error; Christ established the 
reality of an eternal and glorious kingdom — whose 
theory for all, whose history in the world, prove 
it to be indeed what it was from the first proclaimed 


^ A blight certainly in Turkey, Syria, Arabia, and Egypt, and surely every- 
where non-progressive ; but Islam being, as it is, a professed modification of 
Judaism and Christianity, can hai^ly be counted an independent religion, 
and is indeed a degeneracy even from Judaism. On Mahomet’s teaching 
in general see some wise remarks in Prof. Mozley’s Hampton Lectures (hi 
Mimchs, p. 179. The reader may form some conception of K‘ung Eoo-tze 
from Br. Legge’s Life and Teaching of ConfnciuB^ which contains a trans- 
lation of the Analects ; and of Sakya Mouni from M. B. St, Hilaire’s Le 
Bouddha d sa Religion (Paris, 1860). 
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to be — the Kingdom of Heaven, the Kingdom of 

God.^ 

And yet how exquisitely and freshly simple is the 
actual language of Christ compared with all other teach- 
ing that has ever gained the ear of the world ! There 
is no science in it, no art, no pomp of demonstration, no 
carefulness of toil, no trick of rhetoricians, no wisdom 
of the schools, Straight as an arrow to the mark 
His precepts pierce to the very depths of the soul and 
spirit. All is short, clear, precise, full of holiness, full 
of the common images of daily life. There is scarcely a 
scene or object familiar to the Galilee of that day, which 
Jesus did not use as a moral illustration of some glorious 
promise or moral law. He spoke of green fields, and 
springing flowers, and the budding of the vernal trees ; 
of the red or lowering ‘sky; of sunrise and sunset; of 
wind and rain ; of night and storm ; of clouds and light- 
ning ; of stream and river ; of stars and lamps ; of honey 
and salt ; of quivering bulrushes and burning weeds ; 
of rent garments and bursting wine-skins ; of eggs 
and serpents ; of pearls and pieces of money ; of nets' 
and fish. Wine and wheat, com and oil, stewards and 
gardeners, labourers and employers, kings and shepherds, 
travellers and fathers of families, courtiers in soft cloth- 
ing and brides in nuptial robes — all these are found in 
His discourses. He knew all life, and had gazed on it 
with a kindly as well as a kingly glance. He could 
sympathise with its joys no less than He could heal its 
sorrows, and the eyes that were so often suffused with 
tears as they saw the sufferings of earth’s mourners 
beside the bed qf death, had shone also with a kindlier 

* See further The Witness of History to Christ, pp. 142, seqq. 
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glow as they watched the games of earth’s happy little 
ones in the green fields and busy streets.^ „ 


^ Pew have spoken more beautifully of our Lord^s teaching in these 
respects than Bishop Dupanloup, Vie de Notre Seigneur, lc„ in whom the 
main thought of the last paragraph will be found at much greater length. 
Much that I have said in this chapter is beautifully illustrated in a little 
poem by Arthur Hugh Clough, part of which (if it be not known to him) 
the rcad^ will thank mo for quoting : — 

* “ * Across the sea, along the shore, 

In numbers ever more and more, 

Froift lonely hut and busy town, 

Hie valley through, the mountain down, 

What was it ye went out to see, 

Ye silly folk of Galilee? 

The reed that in the wind doth shake? 

* The weed that washes in the lake ? 

# * * 

A teacher? Rather seek the feet 
Of those who sit in Moses’ seat. 

Go, humbly seek, and bow to them 
Far off in great Jerusalem . . . • 

What is it came ye here to note ? 

A young man preaching in a boat. 

‘A Proi)het ! Boys and women weak \ 

Declare and cease to rave — 

Whence is it be hath learnt to speak? 

Say, who his doctrine gave ? 

A Prophet ? Pro)[>het wherefore he 
Of all in Israel’s tribes ? 

Me teach^ with authoritp 
And not as do the Scribes” 



CHAPTEE XIX. 

FURTHER MIRACLES. 

** He sent fortli His word, and healed them.”— Ps. evii, 20. 

The Inauguration of the Great Doctrine was imme- 
diately followed and ratified by mighty signs.’ Jesus 
went, says one of the Fathers, from teaching to miracle.^ 
Having taught as one who had authority, He proceeded 
to confirm that authority by accordant deeds. 

It might have been thought that after a night of 
ceaseless ji’ayer under the open sky, followed at early 
dawn by the choice of Twelve Apostles, and by a long 
address to them and to a vast promiscuous multitude, 
our Lord would have retired to the repose which su^h 
incessant activity required. Sjtich, however, was very 
far from being the case, and the next few days, if we 
rightly grasp the sequence of events, were days . of con- 
tinuous and unwearying toil. 

When the Sermon was over, the immense throng 
dispersed in various directions, and those whose homes 
lay in the plain of Gennesareth would doubtless follow 
Jesus through the village of Hattin, and across the 

^ Euthymms. Mait. viii. 1 — 4*; Mark i. 40 — Luke v. 12 — 16.— St. 
Matthew narrates twenty miracles; St. Mark, eighteen; St. Luke, nine- 
teen ; and St. John, seven. The total number of miracles related by the 
Evangelists is thirty-three. 

S 
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narrow plateau, and then, after descending the ravine, 
would leave Magdala on the right, and pass through 
Bethsaida^ to Capernaum. 

As He descended the mountain,^ and was just entering 
one of the little towns,® prohahly a short distance in 
advance of the multitude, who from natural respect 
would he likely to leave Him imdisturbed after His 
labours, a pitiable spectacle met His ejes. Suddenly,^ 
with agonies of entreaty, falling first on his knees, then, 
in the anguish of his heart and the intensity of his 
supplication, prostrating himself upon his face,® there 
appeared before Him, with bare head, and rent garments, 
and covered lip, a leper — “ full of leprosy ” — smitten 
with the worst and foulest form of that loathsome and 
terrible disease. It must, indeed, have required on the 
part of the poor wretch a stupendous' faith to believe 
that the young Prophet of Nazareth was One who could 
heal a disease of which the worst misery was the belief 
that, when once thoroughly seated in the blood, it was 
ineradicable and progressive. And yet the concentrated 
hope of a life broke out in the man’s impassioned prayer, 
“Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou canst make me clean.” 

# 

' i,e.f the Western Bethsaida-— ^probably the pleasant spot on the lake 
with, its gently sloping banks, abundant streams, and strip of bright sand, 
now called Ain et-Tabijali. 

2 This definite mark of time and place is furnished by St. l^Iatthew 
(viii. 1), I have combined with his narrative the incidents alluded to bj 
the two other Synoptists. 

® Luke V. 12. Hat tin, or Magdala, would best suit the conditions 
mentioned. 

^ This is implied in the koI IBoh of Luke v, 12 ; Matt. viii. 2. Tlie 
phrase is peculiar to these two Evangelists, of whom St. Matthew uses it 
twenty-three, and St. Lnke sixteen times (Westcott* Introd,, p. 237, w.). 

^ Trp 0 (r€Kvv€i (Matt. viii. 2), yovvir€T&v (Mark i, 40), M TptSo'w'/rotf 
(Luke v. 12). A leper was regarded as one dei^ (Jos. Antt. iii. 11, § ^ 

jUTjScyl (TwdiaiTwiJiepovs Kal v^Kpov firfZlv Siai^epoyras), 
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Prompt as an echo came the answer to his faith, “ I will; 
be thou clean/’ ^ All Christ’s miracles are revelations 
also. Sometimes, when the circumstances of the case 
required it. He delaj'ed His answer to a sufferer’s prayer. 
But we are never told that there was a moment’s pause 
when a leper cried to him. Leprosy was an acknow- 
ledged type of sin, and Christ would teach us that the 
heartfelt prayer of the sinner to be purged and cleansed 
is always met by instantaneous acceptance. When David, 
the type of all trae penitents, cried with intense contri- 
tion, “ I have sinned against the Lord,” Nathan could 
instantly convey to him God’s gracious message, “ The 
Lord also hath put away thy sin ; thou shalt not die.”“ 
Instantly stretching forth His hand, our Lord touched 
the leper, and he was cleansed. 

It was a glorious violation of the letter of the Law, 
which attached ceremonial pollution to a leper’s touch;® 
but it was at the same time a glorious illustration of 
the ^irit of the Law, which was that mercy is better 
than sacrifice. The hand of Jesus was not polluted by 
touching the leper’s body, but the leper’s whole b"'dy 
was cleansed by the touch of that holy hand. It was 
even thus that He touched our sinful human nature, 
and yet remained without spot of sin.^ 

' “Echo prompta ad fidom lopi^osi maturam ” (Bongel). St. Ambrose 
says, very fancifully, “Dicit voio propter Phofcimmi imperat propter 
Arium; tangit propter ManichaBiim.” The prompt, almost impetuous 
gladness and spontaneity of these miracles contrasts with the sorrow and 
delay of those later ones, which Jesus wrought when His heart had been 
utterly saddened, and men’s faith in Him had already begun to wane (cf. 
Matt. xiii. 58 ; Mark vi. 5). “ Prima miracula fecit coUfestim re videretur 
cum labore faoere ” (Bengel). 

® 2 Sam. xii. 13, 

® Lev. xiii. 26, 46 ; Numb. v. 2, — “ Quia Dominus Ijegis est non obsw - 
quitur Legi, sed Legem facit ” (Ambr., in Luc.), 

* H. de Sto, Victore (in Trench on Miracles, p. 237X 
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It was in tbe depth and spontaneity of His human 
emotion that our Lord had touched the leper into health. 
But it was His present desire to fulfil the Mosaic Law by 
perfect obedience ; and both in proof of the miracle, and 
out of consideration to the sufierer, and in conformity 
with the Levitical ordinance. He bade the leper go and 
show liimself to the priest, make the customary ofierings, 
and obtain the legal certificate that he was clean. ^ He 
accompanied the direction with a strict and even stern 
injunction to say not one word of it to any one.® 
It appears from this that the suddenness with which 
the miracle had been accomplished had kept it secret 

^ We shall speak more of leprosy hereafter, when we consider others of 
our Lord’s miracles. Perhaps no conception of it can be derived from any 
.source more fearfully than from Lev. xiii., xiv. The reader will find the 
subject fully and learnedly treated in Jahn’s Archaeologia Bihlica, §§ 188, 
189. The rites which accompanied the sacerdotal cleansing of a leper 
are described at length in Lev. xiv. It was a long process, in two stages. 
First the priest had to come to him outside the camp or town, to kill a 
sparrow over fresh water, to dip a living sparrow with cedar- wood, scarlet 
wool, and hyssop into the blood-stained water, to sprinkle the leper seven 
times with this strange aspergillum, and then let the living bird loose, and 
pronounce the man clean. The man was then to shave o^ his hair, bathe, 
remain seven days out of his house ; again shave, and bathe, and return to 
the priest, bringing one lamb for a trespass-offering, and a second with a 
ewe-lamb for a burnt and sin-offering (or, if too poor to do this, two young 
pigeons), and flour and oil for a meat-offering. Some of the blood of the 
trespass-offering, and some of the oih was then put, with certain ceremonies, 
on the tip of hk right ear, the thumb of bis right hand, and the great toe 
of his right foot, the rest of the oil being poured upon his head. He was 
then pronounced clean. There could not well be any dispute about the 
reality of the cleansing, after ceremonials so elaborate as this, which are 
the main topic of the Mishnaic tract Negairrh, in fourteen chapters. Since 
writing the above note I have read Belitzsch’s Burch Krankheit zur Oene* 
sumg, in which the whole rites are elaborately described. 

2 ^opa iJ.rid€p\ firiBlv (Mark i. 44). This probably is the correct read- 
ing of B. The expression is much stronger than usual (see xiii. 2,- 
xiv. 2). For other instances of enjoined secrecy see Mark i. 25, 44 (Luke 
iv. 35 ; V. 14) ; Mark iii. 12 (Matt. xii. 16) ; v. 43 (Luke viii. 56). It will 
be seen from this that such commands were mainly given in the early part 
of the ministry. 
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from all, except perhaps a few of our Lord’s immediate 
followers, although it had been wrought in open day, 
and in the inrmedia.te neighbourhood of a city, and at no 
great distance from the following multitudes. But why 
did our Lord on this, and many other occasions, enjoin 
on the recipients of the miracles a secrecy which they so 
rarely observed ? The full reason perhaps we shall never 
know; but that it had reference to circumstances of time 
and place, and the mental condition of those in whose 
favour the deeds were wrought, isr clear from the fact 
that on one occasion at least, where the conditions were 
different. He even enjoined a publication of the mercy 
vouchsafed.^ Was it, as St. Chrysostom conjectures, 
to repress a spirit of boastfulness, and teach men not 
to talk away the deep inward sense of God’s great 
gifts ? or was it to avoid an over-excitement and tumult 
in the already astonished multitudes of Galilee?® or was 
it that He might be regarded by them in His true light 
— not as a mighty Wonder-worker, not as a universal 
Hakim, but as a Saviour by Revelation and by Hope ? 

Whatever may have been the general reagons, it 
appears that in this case there must have been some 
reason of special importance. St. Mark, reflecting for 
us the intense and vivid impressions of St. Peter, shows 
us, in his terse but most graphic narrative, that the 
man’s dismissal was accompanied on our Saviour’s part 
with some overpowering emotion. Hot only is the 
word, “ He straitly charged him ” (Mark i. 43), a word 
implying an extreme earnestness and even vehemence of 

* The Gadflrone demoniac (Mark v. 19; Luke viii. 39). 

* As is dearly indicated in the beautiful reference to Isa. xlii. in 
Matt. xii. 15 — 20. No true Prophet regards such powers as being the real 
root of the matter. At the best they are evidential, and that madulj to 
the immediate witnesses. 
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look and gesture, but the word for “ fortbwitb sent him 
away ” is literally He “ pushed ” or “ drove him forth, 
What was the cause for this severely inculcated order, 
for this instantaneous dismissal ? Perhaps it was the 
fact that by touching the leper — though the touch was 
healing---He would, in the eyes of an unreasoning and 
un,spiritual orthodoxy, be regarded as ceremonially un- 
clean. And that this actually did occur may be assumed 
from the expressly mentioned fact that, in consequence 
of the manner in which this incident was blazoned 
abroad by the cleansed sufferer, “ He could not openly 
enter into a city, but was without in desert places.”^ 
St. Luke mentions a similar circumstance, though with- 
out giving any special reason for it, and adds that 
Jesus spent the time in prayer.® If, however, the dis- 
semination of the leper’s story , involved the necessity 
for a .-jhort period of seclusion, it is clear that the multi- 
tude paid but little regard to this Levitical uncleanness. 


' avT^, evO^oos aurSv (Mark i. 43). Elltliymius 

explains this word by avffrtfpws Ka\ iiri<r(icras r^v K€fa\7)v. It is true 

that both tliese words occur elsewhere in the picturesque and energetic 
Greek of the Gospels, but generally in very strong senses— Matt, 
ix. 30, 38,’ Mark i. 12; xiv. 5; Johnxi. 33. In Aquila and Symmachus 
also the word is need of vehement indignation (Ps, vii. 11; Isa. xvii, 13), 
(Of. implying sorrow, Gen. xl. 6, &c.) Some have supposed that 
4K^a\€7v, merely in the sense of “ send forth,” is due to the vagueness of 
the Hebrew words and ; still a certain vehemence and urgency in 
our Lord’s words to the leper is observable in the change from the third to 
the first person in Luke v. 14. The does not imply that the 

miracle was done in a house; it may mean ^‘from the town” (AIL). 

2 Mark i. 45. “ It was,” says Lange [Life of Christ, E. Tr., ii. 443), **a 
sort of Levitical quarantine.” He is .wrong, however, in taking ir^kiv to 
mean “ that city,” for St, Mark has not mentioned any city, and the word 
lias no article. 

® It is interesting to observe that St. Luke, more than the other Evan- 
gelists, constantly refers to the private prayers of Jesus (iii. 21; vl 12; 
ix. 18, 28 ; xi. 1 ; xxiii. 34, 46). 
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for even in the lonely spot to which Jesus had retired 
they thronged to Him from every quarter. 

Whether'the healing of the cent’irion’s servant^ took 
place before or after this retirement is uncertain ; hut 
from the fact that both St. Matthew and St. Luke place 
it in close connection with the Sermon on the Mount, we 
may suppose that the thronging of the multitudes to 
seek Him even in desert places, may have shown that it 
would not be possible for Him to satisfy the scruples of 
the Legalists by this temporary retirement from human 
intercourse. 

Our Lord had barely reached the town of Capernaum, 
where He had fixed His temporary home, when He was 
met by a deputation of Jewish elders ® — ^probably the 

‘ Luke vii. 1 — 10; Matt. viii. 5 — 13. The points of difference between 
the healing of the nobleman’s, son and this miracle are too numerous to 
admit of our accepting the opinion of those who identify them. 

^ St. Matthew’s briefer, and less accurate narrative represents the 
request as coming from 'the centurion himself, on the every-day principle 
that “ qui facit per alium facit per se.” For a similar case, comp. Matt. 
XX. 20 with Mark x. 35 (Trench on Miracles, p. 236). Of course if Inspi- 
ration were a supernatural, miraculous interposition, instead of, as we 
believe, a guiding and illuminating influence, such apparent discrepancies 
would not exist. But, as, the Jews wisely said even of their adored j.iaw, 
DIM '31 mn rmn, “ the Law speaks with the tongue of the sons of 
men ” ( Qittin, 41, 3 ; Babha Metsia, 31, 2 ; JSfedarim, 2, 1 ; K-elaiid, 
Antt. Hehr. p. 140), so we say with St. Augustine, that the Evangelists 
are perfectly sober and truthful witnesses, though they were not in 
trivial matters miraculously exempted from insignificant imperfections 
of memory, and speak to us as we speak to each other. I would not 
go so far as St. Augustine in saying that they wrote “ ut quisqne memi- 
nerat vel nt cniqno cordi erat ; ” but I would ask with him, An Scrip- 
tura Dei aliter nobiscxim fuerat quam nostro more locutura?” (De Cons, 
jEw, ii. 20.) In the face of snch obvious variations — trivial indeed, yet 
real — such as exist between them, in recording exact words {e.g,, those 
uttered in Gethsemane, or by the Apostles in the sinking ship), and facts 
{e.g., the order of the Temptations and the Title on the Cross), I do not see 
how their supernatural and infallible accuracy, as apart from their abso- 
lutely truthful evidence, can be maintained. As, once more, is observed 
by St. Augustine, “Per hujusmodi locntiones varias sed non conirarias 
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baUanm of the chief synagogue — to intercede mtli Him 
on behalf of a centurion, whose faithful and beloved 
slave lay in the agony and peril of a paralytic seizure. 
It might have seemed strange that Jewish elders should 
take , this amount of interest in one who, whether a 
Boman or not, was cert^ly a heathen, and may not 
even have been a “ proselyte of the gate.” ® They ex- 
plained, however, that not only did he love their nation 
— a thing most rare in a Gentile, for, generally speak- 
ing, the Jews were regarded with singular detestation — 
but had even, at his own expense, built them a syna- 
gogue, which, although there must have been several in 
Capernaum, was sufficiently beautiful and conspicuous 
to be called “iJie synagogue.”® The mere fact of their 
appealing to Jesus shows that this event belongs to an 

« 

diseimus nihil in cnj usque verbis nos inspicere debere nisi voluntatem/’ &c, 
(ib. ii. 28). ‘^Diversa multa,” ho says elsewhere, ^^adversa nulla esse 
possunt.” The Mauicheeans, to whom this narrative was very distasteful, 
tried to reject it on the ground of this very discrepancy. The free and 
candid manner in which St. Augustine meets and answers them is well 
worth study. The reader will find some of his most important remarks on 
this subject quoted or referred to by Archbishop Trench, Stmion on the 
Mount, pp. 48 — 50. 

^ It has been suggested, and is not impossible, that the 6 Trah of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel may have risen out of a confusion from the Hebrew 
word. St. Luke, however, calls the slave b rah {xov (vii. 7) as well as 
St. Matthew. 

2 Alford points out that he is not designated by the terms usually 
applied to proselytes {e,g., in Acts x. 1, 2). He may have been one of tbe 
Samaritan soldiers of Herod Antipas, or he may have been at the head of 
a small Homan garrison at Capernaum. 

^ Luke vii. 5, crwayayhy avrhs (of his OWn accord) t^Kobofiricrev r^yuv* 
There were said to be 400 synagogues in d^ei^usalem, and if Capernaum be 
Tell H6m, there are among its ruins the apparent reinains of at least two 
synagogues. Perhaps when the traveller is sitting among the sculptured 
dehris of white marble which crown the low bluff on which Tell 
stands, he may be in the ruins of the actual building, which by its splen- 
dour attested the centurion’s liberal and kindly feelings towards the Jews, 
and which once rang with the echoes of the voice of Christ. 
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early period of His mimstry, when myriads looted to 
Him with astonishment and hope, and before the deadly 
exasperation of after days had begun. Christ imme- 
diately granted their request. “ I will go,” He said, “ and 
heal him.” But on the way they met other messengers 
from the humble and derout centurion, entreating Him 
not to enter the unworthy roof of a G-entile, but to heal 
the suffering slave (as He had healed the son of the 
courtier) by a mere word of power. As the centurion, 
though in a subordinate office, yet had ministers ever 
ready do his bidding, so could not Christ bid viewless 
messengers to perform His will, without undergoing this 
personal labour ? The Lord was struck by so remarkable 
a frith, greater than any which He had met with even in 
Israel. He had found in the oleaster what He had not 
foun^ in the olive and He drew from this circumstance 
the lesson, which fell with such a chilling and unwelcome 
sound on J ewish ears, that when many of the natural 
children of the kingdom should be cast into outer dark- 
ness, many should come from the East and the West, 
and sit down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the 
kingdom of heaven. But the centurion’s messengers 
found on their return that the healing word had been 
effectual, and that the cherished slave had been restored 
to health. 

It is not strange that, after days so marvellous as 
these, it was impossible for Jesus to find due repose. 
From early dawn on the mountain-top to late evening in 
whatever house He had selected for His nightly rest, the 
multitudes came crowding about Him, not respecting 
IBs privacy, not allowing for His weariness, eager to see 
Him, eager to share His miracles, eager to listen to His 

^ Aug. in Job, tr, xvi 
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words. There was no time even to eat bread. Snob a 
life is not only to the last degree trying and fatiguing, 
but to a refined and bigb-strung nature, rejoicing in noble 
solitude, finding its purest and. most perfect happiness in 
lonely prayer, this incessant publicity, this apparently 
illimitable toil becomes sfaiply maddening, unless the 
spirit be sustained by boundless sympathy and love. But 
the heart of the Saviour was so sustained. It is probably 
to this period that the remarkable anecdote belongs 
which is preserved for us by St. Mark alone. The kins- 
men and immediate family of Christ, heaving of all that 
He was doing, came from their home — ^perhaps at Cana, 
perhaps at Capernaum — to get possession of His person, 
to put Him under constraint.^ Their informants had 
mistaken the exaltation visible in all His words ^d 
actions — the intense glow of cctmpassion — the burning 
flame cf love ; they looked upon it as over-excitement, 
exaggerated sensibility, the very delirium of beneficence 
and zeal. To the world there has ever been a tendency 
to confuse the fervour of enthusiasm with the eccen- 
tricity of a disordered genius. “ Paul, thou art mad,” 
was the only comment which the Apostle’s passion of 
exalted eloquence produced on the cynical and 6/as^ 
intellect of the Eoman Procurator.^ “ He hath a 
devil,” was the inference suggested to mpy dull and 
worldly hearers after some of the tenderest and divinest 

' Mark iii. 21, oi Trap* alrrov — a somewhat vague expression — seems some- 
thing like our colloquial expression ‘‘his peojyle.” From the curious 
accident that the word Kparrjaat occurs in the LXX. (2 Kings iv. 8), in 
immediate connection with “eating bread,’* Bishop Wordsworth makes the 
surely toe-ingenious conjecture “ that the mother of Christ supposed that 
she was imitating the good Shunamite in her conduct to the prophet Elisha, 
in endeavouring to constrain them [qu. Him P unless, indeed, he refers 
avrhv to &x^op, which is impossible] to eat bread,*^ 

* Acts xxvi. 24. Of. 2 Cor. v. 13, 
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sayings of onr Lord.^ “Brother Martin has a fine 
genius/’ was the sneering allusion of Pope Leo X. to 
Luther. “What crackhraiued fanatics,” observed the 
fine gentlemen of the eighteenth century when they 
spoke of Wesley and Whitefield. Similar, though not so 
coarse, was the thought which filled the mind of Christ’s 
Pondering relatives, when they heard of this sudden and 
amazing activity after the calm seclusion of thirty un- 
known and unnoticed years. As yet they were out of 
sympathy with Him ; they knew Him not, did not fully 
believe in Him ; they said, “ He is beside Himself.” It 
was needful that they should be henceforth taught by 
several decisive proofs that He was not of them ; that 
this was no longer the Carpenter, the brother of James 
and Joses and Judas and Simon, but the Son of God, the 
Saviour of the world. . ■ 


^Jolm X. 20, 



CHAPTER XX. 

JESUS AT NAIN. 

" Sliall the dead arise, and praise thee P ” — ^Ps. Ixxxviii. 10, 


Ie the common reading in the text of St. Luke (vii. 11) 
be right, it was on the very day after these events that 
our Lord took His way from Capernaum to Hain.^ 
Possibly — for, in the dim uncertainties of the chrono- 
logic-al sequence, much scope must be left to pure con- 
jecture — L^'e incident of His having touched the leper 
may have tended to hasten His temporary departure 
from Capernaum by the comments which the act in- 
volved. 

Nain — now a squalid and miserable village — ^is about 
twenty-fi^'^e miles from Capernaum, and lies on the 
north-west slope of Jebel el-Duhy, or Little Hermon. 
The name (which it still retains) means “ fair,” an5 its 
situation near Endor — nestling picturesquely on the 

^ The narratives of this cliapter are mostly peculiar to St. Luke (vii. 11 — 
50). The message of St. John Baptist’s disciples is, however, also related 
by St. Matthew (xi. 2 — 19). iv rp (sc. must mean, on the next 
day.” It is true that the latter word is added in Luke ix. 37 ; but, on the 
other hand, it is omitted in Acts xxi. 1; xxv. 17, &c. And when a wider 
range of time is intended, St. Lnke iises h ry on the other han<L 

according to Meyer, when ^At €/>9 is understood, St. Lnke never uses See 
Alford, ad he. ’Ey is here the reading of A, B, L, ; Tischendort 
reads rp with » {prmd mam), 0, D, K, &e. 
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hill-slopes of the graceful mountain, and full in view 
of Tabor and the heights of Zebulon — -justifies the 
flattering title. Starting, as Orientals always do, early 
in the cool morning hours, Jesus, in all probability, 
sailed to the southern end of the lake, and then passed 
down the Jordan valley, to the spot where the wadys of 
the Esdraelon slope down to it; from which point, 
leaving Mount Tabor on the right hand, and Endor 
on the left. He miglit easily have arrived at the little 
village soon after noon. 

At this bright and welcome period of Ilis ministry. 
He was usually accompanied, not only by His disciples, 
but also by rejoicing and adoring crowds. And as this 
glad pyocession, so full of their high hopes and too-often- 
erring beliefs about the coming King, were climbing the 
narrow and rocky ascent which leads to the gate of Nain, 
they were met by another and a sad procession issuing 
through it to bury a dead youth outside the walls. ^ 
There was a pathos deeper than ordinary in the spectacle, 
and therefore probably, in that emotional race, a wail 
wilder and sincerer than the ordinary lamentation. For 
this boy was — in language which is all the more deeply 
moving from its absolute simplicity, and which to Jewish 
ears<lvould have involved a sense of anguish yet deeper 
than to ours® — “the only son of his mother, and she 
a widow.” The sight of this terrible sorrow appealed 
irresistibly to the Saviour’s loving and gentle heart. 

- ^ The ordinary Jewish custom. The rough path near the entrance of 
Nein must be added to the certain sites of events in the life of Christ. 
The rock-hewn sepulchres on the hill-side may well be as old as the time 
of Christ, and it is probably to one of them that the youth’s body was 
being carried/ 

® Partly because to die childless was to them a terrible calamity; partly 
because the loss of offspring was often regarded as a direct punisbinent for 
sin (Jer. vL 26; Zech. xii. 10; Amos viii. 10). 
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Pausing only to say to the mother, “Weep not,’* He 
approached, and — heedless once more of purely ceremo- 
nial observances — touched the bier, or rather the open 
coffin in which the dead youth lay. It must have been 
a moment of intense and breathless expectation. Un- 
bidden, but filled with indefinable awe, the bearers of 
the bier stood still. And then through the hearts of 
the stricken mourners, and through the hearts of the 
silent multitude, there thriUed the calm utterance, 
“ Young man, arise !*’ Would that dread monosyllable * 
thrill also through the unknown mysterious solitudes 
of death? would it thrill through the impenetrable 
darkness of the more-than-midnight which has ever 
concealed from human vision the world beyond the 
grave ? It did. The dead got up, and began to speak ; 
and He delivered him to his mother. 

Ho wonder that a great fear fell upon all. They 
might have thought of Elijah and the widow of Sarepta ; 
of Elisha and the lady of the not far distant Shunern. 
They too, the greatest of the Prophets, had restored 
to lonely women their dead only sons. But had 
done it with agonies and energies of supplication, 
wrestling in prayer, and lying outstretched upon the 
dead;® whereas Jesus had wrought that miracle cdimly, 
incidentally, instantaneously, in His own name, by 
His own authority, with a single word. Could they 
judge otherwise than that “God had visited His 
people ?” 

It was about this time, possibly even on this same 

' D’lp, hiku / It is at least natural to suppose that our Lord used the 
same Aramaic word as to the daughter of Jaims, “Talitha (Mark 
V. 41). 

- 1 Kings xrii. 21; 2 Kings iv. 35. v 
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day,^ that our Lord received a short but agitated message 
from His own great Porerunner, John the Baptist. Its 
very brevity “added to the sense of doubt and sadness 
which it breathed. “ Art Thou,” he asked, “ the coming 
Messiah, or are we to expect another ? ” ® 

Was this a message from him who had first recog- 
nised and pointed out the Lamb of Grod ? from him who, 
in the .rapture of vision, had seen heaven opened and 
the Spirit descending on the head of Jesus like a dove? 

It may be so. Some have indeed imagined that the 
message was merely intended to satisfy the doubts of 
the Baptist’s jealous and disheartened followers ; some, 
that his question only meant, “Art Thou indeed the 
Jesus to whom I bore my testimony ? ” ® some, that 
the message implied no latent hesitation, but was in- 
tended as a timid suggestion that the time was now 
come for Jesus to manifest Himself as the Messiah of 
His nation’s theocratic hopes — -perhaps even as a gentle 
rebuke to Him for allowing His friend and Forerunner 
to languish in a dungeon, and not exerting on his be- 
half the miraculous power of which these rumours 

^ Matt. xi. 2 — 19; Luke vii. 18 — 35. — I am well aware of what Stier and 
others say to the contrary ; but it is impossible and wholly unnecessary to 
give separate reasons and proofs at each step of the narrative. 

€Te/>o»' of Matt. xi. 3 would strictly mean either “ a second ” or 
“ one quite different ; ” but as the messenger doubtless spoke in Aramaic, 
the variation from the twov of Luke vii. 19 must not be pressed. 

3 The main argument for this is that in Matt. xi. 2 it says that John 
had heard in prison the works of the Messiah {rov Xpio-roD), not as else- 
where in St. Matthew, rod *lt?(rov. It must bo borne in mind that in the 
Gospels ‘"Christ’’ is always a tithy scarcely ever a proper name. It did 
not become a name till after the Besurrection. Moreover, it appears that 
some of the rumours about Jesus were that He was Elijah, or Jeremiah, 
and these may have tended to confuse the prison-clouded mind of Jolm 
(Just. Mart., Qiiaest ad Orthod. 34, quoted by Alford). Dr. Lightfoot 
(on Bevision, p. 100) says that Kpiarhs is never found ip the Gospels with 
*in<rovs, except in John xvii. 3 (but add Matt. i. 1, 18 ; Mark i. 1), 
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told. But these suggestions — all intended, as it were, 
to save the credit of the Baptist — are at the best wholly 
unauthorised, and are partly refuted by the actual expjjes- 
sions of the narrative. St. John Baptist. in his heroic 
greatness needs not the poor aid of our charitable 
suppositions : we conclude, from the express words of 
Him who at this very crisis pronounced upon him the 
most splendid eulogy ever breathed over mortal man, 
that the great and noble prophet had indeed, for the 
moment, found a stumbling-block to his faith in what 
he heal’d about the Christ.^ 

And is this unnatural ? is it an indecision which 
any one who knows anything of the human heart will 
venture for a moment to condemn ? The course of the 
greatest of the Prophets had been brief and tragical — a 
sad calendar of disaster and eclipse. Though all men 
itecked in multitudes to listen to the fiery preacher of 
the wilderness, the real effect on the mind of the nation 
had ^een neither permanent nor deep.® We may say 
with the Scotch poet — , 

“ Who listened to his voice P obeyed his cry P 
Only tlio echoes which he made relent 
. Bang from their flinty caves, ‘ Repent ! repent ! ’ ” 

Even before Jesus had come forth in the fulness of TTi« 
ministry, the power and influence of John had paled 
like a star before the sunrise. He must have felt 
ver^ soon — and that is a very bitter thing for any 
human heart to feel — ^that his mission for this life was 
over ; that nothing appreciable remained for him to doj*, 
Similar moments of intense and heart-breaking despon- 
dency had already occurred in the lives of his very 

» Matt. xi. 11. 

S Matt. li. 18 J xxi, 23-27 J John v. 35. * 
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greatest predecesjwrs — ^in the lives of even a Moses and 
an Elijah. But the case was far worse with John the 
Baptist tban*with them. For though his Friend and 
his Saviour was living, was at no great distance from 
him, was in the full tide of His influence, and was daily 
working the miracles of love which attested His mission, 
yet John saw that Friend and Saviour on earth no more. 
There were no visits to console, no intercourse to sustain 
him ; he was surrounded only by the coldness of listeners 
whose curiosity had waned, and the* jealousy of disciples 
whom his main testimony had disheartened. And then 
came the miserable climax. Herod Antipas — the pet- 
tiest, meanest, weakest, most contemptible of titular 
princelings — partly influenced by political fears, partly 
enraged by John’s just and blunt rebuke of his adul- 
terous Hfe, though at first he had listened to the Baptist 
with the superstition which is the usual concomitant of 
cunning, had ended by an uxorious concession to- the 
hdtred of Herodias, and had flung him into prison. / 
Josephus tells us that this prison was the fortress of 
l^achserus, or Makor, a strong and gloomy castle, built 
by Alexander Jannaeus and strengthened by Herod the 
Great — on the borders of the desert, to the north of* the 
Dead Sea, and on the frontiers of Arabia.^ We know 
enough of solitary castles and Eastern dungeons to realise 
what horrors must have been involved for any man in 
such an imprisonment ; what possibilities of agonisiipj: 
torture, what daily risk of a violent and unknown 
^eath. How often in the world’s history have even the 
most generous and dauntless spirits, been crushed and 

’ ^ Hikig says that means “diadem.” The ruins of it haye rarely 

been visited, hui were discovered, or at any rate heard of, by Seetzen 
in 1807, 
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efffenainated by such hopeless captivity. When the first 
noble rage, or heroic resignation, is over — ^when the iron- 
hearted endurance is corroded by forced inactivity and 
maddening solitude — when the great heart is cowed by 
the physical lassitude and despair of a life left to rot 
away in the lonely darkness — ^who can be answerable 
fc|r the level of depression to which he may sink? 
Savonarola, and Jerome of Prague, and Luther were men 
whose courage, like that of the Baptist, had enabled them 
to stand uuquailing before angry councils and threatening 
kings ; will any one, in forming an estimate of their good- 
ness; and their greatness, add one shade of condemnation 
because of the wavering of the first and of the second 
in the prison-cells of Florence and Constance, or the 
phantasies of incipient madness which agitated, in the 
castle of Wartburg, the ardent spirit of the third ? 
And 3’-et to St. John Baptist imprisonment must have 
been a deadlier thing than even to Luther ; for in the . 
free wild life of the hermit he had lived in constant 
communion with the sights and sounds of nature, had 
breathed with delight and liberty the free winds of the 
wilderness, and gazed wdth a sense of companionship on 
the large stars which beam from the clear vault of the 
Eastern night. To a child of freedom and of passion, 
to a rugged, passionate, untamed spirit like that of 
John, a prison was worse than death. For the palms 
of Jericho and the balsams of Engedi, for the springing 
of the beautiful gazelles amid the mountain solitudes, 
and the reflection of the moonlight on the mysterious 
waves of the Salt Lake, he had nothing now but the 
chilly damps and cramping fetters of a dungeon, and 
the brutalities of such a jailor as a tetrarch like Antipas 
would have kept in a fortress like Maker. In that'bk^ 
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prison, among its lava streams and basaltic rocks, whicb 
was tenanted in reality by far worse demons of human 
brutality and human vice than the “goats” and “ satyrs ” 
and doleful creatures believed by Jewish legend to haunt 
ite whole environment, we cannot wonder if the eye of 
the caged eagle began to film. 

Not once or twice alone in the world’s history has 
Clod seemed to make His very best and greatest Servants 
drink to the very dregs the cup of apparent failure — 
called them suddenly away by the sharp stroke of 
martyrdom, or down the long declivities of a lingering 
disease, -before even a distant view of their work has been 
vouchsafed to them ; flung them, as it were, aside like 
broken instruments, useless for their destined purpose, 
ere He crowned with an immortality of success and 
blessing the lives which fools regarded as madness, and 
the end that has been without human honour. It is 
but a part of that merciful fire in which He is purging 
away the dross from the seven-times-refined gold of a 
spirit which shall be worthy of eternal bliss. But to none 
could this disciplinary tenderness have come in more 
terrible disguise than to St. John. For he seemed to be 
neglected not only by Hod above, but by the living Son 
of Hod on earth. John was pining in Herod’s prison 
while Jesus, in the glad simplicity of His early Halilsean 
ministry, was preaching to rejoicing multitudes among 
the mountain lilies or from the waves of the pleasant 
lake. Oh, why did his Father in heaven and his Friend 
on earth suflfer him to languish in this soul-clouding 
misery ? Had not his life been innocent ? had not his 
ministry been faithful? had not his testimony been 
true? Oh, why did not He, to whom he had home 
witness beyond Jordan, call down fire from heaven to 
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shatter those foul and guilty towers ? Among so many 
miracles might not one be spared to ibhe unhappy 
kinsman who had gone before His face to prepare His 
way before Him ? Among so many words of mercy and 
tenderness might not sonte be vouchsafed to him who 
had uttered that Voice in the wilderness ? Why should 
not the young Son of David rock with earthquake the 
foundations of these Idumaean prisons, where many a 
noble captive had been unjustly slain, or send but one of 
His twelve legions of angels to liberate His forerunner 
and His friend, were it but to restore him to his desert 
solitude once more — content there to end his life among 
the wild beasts, so it were far from man’s tyrannous 
infamy, and under God’s open sky ? What wonder, we 
say again, if the eye of the caged eagle began to film ! 

“Art Thou He that should' come, or do we look for 
anotiior? ” 

Jesus did not directly answer the question. He 
showed the messengers. He let them see with their own 
eyes, some of the works of which hitherto they had only 
heard by the hearing of the ear. And then, with a refer- 
ence to the 61 st chapter of Isaiah, He bade them take 
back to their master the message, that blind men saw, and 
lame walked, and lepets were cleansed, and deaf heard, 
and dead were raised ; ^ and above all, and more than all, 
that to the poor the glad tidings were being preached ; 
and then, we can imagine with how deep a tenderness. 
He added, “ And blessed is- he whosoever shall not be 

‘ Even if the spiritual meaning did not predoiriinate in these expresriflna, 
as seems to be clear from the words which formed their climax, yet the 
recent miracle at Nain would alone suffice to justify this allusion. I may 
observe here that I quote from these latter chapters of “Isajah” without 
thinking it necessary to call the writer of them, as Ewald does, ** the Great 
Unnamed.'’ 
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offended in Me ” — ^blessed (that is) is he who shall trust 
Me, even in .spite of sorrow and persecution — he who 
shall believe that I know to the utmost the will of Him 
that sent Me, and how and when to finish His work. 

We may easily suppose, though nothing more is told 
us, that the disciples did not depart without receiving 
from Jesus other words of private affection and en- 
couragement for the grand prisoner whose end was now 
so nearly approaching — words whiph would be to him 
sweeter than the honey which had sustained his hunger 
in the wilderness, dearer than water-springs in the dry 
ground. And no sooner had the disciples departed, than 
He who would not seem to be guilty of idle flattery, 
but yet wished to prevent His hearers from cherishing 
one depreciatory thought of the great Prophet of the 
Desert, uttered over His friend and Forerunner, in 
language of rhythmic and perfect loveliness, the memo- 
rable eulogy, that he was indeed the promised Voice in 
the new dawn of a nobler day, the greatest of all Hod’s 
herald messengers — the Elias who, according to the last 
word of ancient prophecy, was to precede the Advent 
of the Messiah, and to prepare His way. 

“ What went ye out into the wilderness for to see ? 

“ A reed shaken by the wind ? 

“ But what went ye out for to see ? 

“ A man clothed in soft raiment ? 

“ Behold, they that wear soft clothing are in Icings' 
houses ! ^ 

“ But what went ye out for to see ? 

* Those in gorgeons apparel ahd luxury/’ is the slight variation in St, 
Luke. John, too, had been in kings’ houses, but it Tvas in hairy mantle, 
and not to praise, but to denounce. As Lange finely observes, John was 
not a reed waving in the wind, but rather a cedar half -uprooted by the 

storm. 
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“ A prophet ? 

“ Yea, 1 say unto you, and far more than a prophet. 
For this is he of whom it is written. Behold, I send 
My messenger before Thy face, who shall prepare Thy 
way before Thee.” 

And having prononnOed this rhythmic and impas- 
simied ej^ogy. He proceeded to speak to them more 
calml}' respecting Himself and John, and to tell them 
that though John was the last and greatest of the Old 
Dispensation, yet the least in the kingdom of heaven 
was greater than he. The brevity with which the words 
are repeated leaves their meaning uncertain ; but the 
superiority intended is a superiority doubtless in spiritual 
privileges, not in moral exaltation. “ The least of tfcat 
which is greatest,” says a legal maxim, “ is greater than 
the greatest of that which is least and in revealed 
knowledge, in illimitable hope, in conscious closeness of 
relationship to His Father and His God, the humblest 
child of the New Covenant is more richly endowed than 
the greatest prophet of the Old. And into that kingdom 
of God whose advent was now proclaimed, henceforth 
with holy and happy violence they all might press. 
Such eager violence — natural to those who hunger and 
thirst after righteousness — ^would be only acceptable in 
the sight of God.® 

Many who heard these words, and especially the 
publicans and those who were scorned as the “people 
of the earth,”® accepted with joy and gratitude this 
approbation of their confidence in John. But there 


^ Maldonatus, quoted by Meyer ^ — minimum maximi ed majm maxima 
minimV* 

* Cf. Isa. lx. 8, 11 ; Lute v. 1 ; xiii. 24. 

® The am ha-areU, or as we should say, ** mere bc^irs.” 
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were otliers — the accredited teachers of the written and 
oral Law — ^who listened to such words with contemp- 
tuous dislike* Struck with these contrasts, Jesus drew 
an illustration from peevish children who fretfully reject 
every effort of their fellows to delight or to amuse them. 
Nothing could please such soured and rebellious natures. 
The flute and dance of the little ones who plaj/ed at 
weddings charmed them as little as the long waU of the 
simulated funeral. God’s “ richly- variegated wisdom ” 
had been exhibited to them in niaily fragments, and by 
many methods,^ yet all in vain. John had come to 
them in the stem asceticism of the hermit, and thev 
called him mad; Jesus joined in the banquet and the 
marriage-feast, and they called Him “an eater and a 
wine-drinker.”^ Even so! yet Wisdom has been ever 
justified at her children’s hands. Those children have 
not disgraced their divine original. Fools might account 
their life as madness, and their end to be without honour; 
but how is the very humblest of them numbered among 
the children of God, and their lot among the saints 1®, 


' 4l vo\vTro(Ki\os (Totpla, (Epll. iii* 10) ; iro\ufifpw5 KdX ito\vrp6vm (Heb. i. 1), 

2 Matt. xi. 16 — 19 ; Luke vii. 31 — 35. The A. Y., “ a gluttonous man 
and a wine-bibber,” is perhaps a shade too strong; the words do not 
necessarily mean more than a bon vivawt, but perhaps they correspond to 
expressions which connoted something more in Aramaic, ^ikyos does not 
occur in the LXX., but oli/owJrijs is found in Prov. xxiii. 20. 

3 Wisd. V. 4, 5 ; cf. Ps. li. 4 j Rom. iii. 4. I have embodied into the text, 
without expansion, reference, or comment, the view which seems to me the 
best; and I have followed the same method of dealing with many other 
passages of which the exegesis is confessedly difficult, and to some extent 
uncertain. I cannot accept Bwald’s notion that the allusion is to a kind of 
“ guessing- game,” where the children had to pay forfeit if they failed to 
understand the scene which their fellows were acting. 
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THB SINNER AND THE PHARISEE. 

** Becjause of the savour of thy good ointments thy name is as ointment 
poured forth.*’ — Cant. i. 3. 

But not even yet apparently were the deeds and sayings 
of this memorable day concluded ; for in the narrative 
of St. Luke it seems to have been on the same day that, 
perhaps at Nain, perhaps at Magdala, Jesus received and 
accepted an invitation from one of the Pharisees who 
bore the very common name of Simon. ^ 

The cause or object of the invitation we do not 

^ Luke vii. 36—50. Those who identify this feast at the house Of Simon the 
Pharisee, in Galilee, with the long-subsequent feast at the house of Simon the 
leper, at Bethany, and the anointing of the feet by “ a woman tfcat was a sinner 
in the city,” with the anointing of the head by Mary the sister of Martha, 
adopt principles of criticism so reckless and arbitrary that their general 
acceptance would rob the Gospels of all credibility, and make them hardly 
worth study as truthful narratives. As for the names Simon and Judas, 
which have led to so many identifications of different persons and different 
incidents, they were at least as. common among the Jews of that day as 
Smith and Jones among ourselves. There are five or six Judes, and nine 
Simons mentioned in the New Testament, and two Judes and. two Simons 
among the Apostles alone. Josephus speaks of some te^ Judes and twenty 
Simons in his writings, and there must, therefore, have been thousands of 
others who at this period had one of these two names. The incident is one 
quite in accordance with the customs of the time and country, and there is 
not the least improbability in its repetition under different circumstances 
(Eccles. ix. 8 ; Cant. iv. 10; Amos vi. 6 ; Jer. Berachdth, f. 11, 2 ; Sen, JEp, 
86; Aul. Gell. vii. 12, See.). The custom still continues (Eeuaia, Vie de 
Je&m, p. 385). 
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know; but as yet Jesus bad come to no marked or open 
rupture with the Pharisaic party, and they may even 
have imagined that He might prove of use to them as 
the docde instrument of their political and social pur- 
poses. Probably, in inviting Him, Simon was influenced 
partly by curiosity, partly by the desire to receive a 
popular and distinguished teacher, partly by willingness 
to show a distant approval of something which may 
have struck him in Christ’s looks, or words, or ways. 
It is quite clear that the hospitality was meant to be 
qualified and condescending. All the ordinary atten- 
tions which would have been paid to an honoured guest 
were coldly and cautiously omitted. There was no 
wa,ter for the weary and dusty feet, no kiss of welcome 
upon the cheek, no perfume for the hair, nothing but 
a somewhat ungracious admission to a vacant place at 
the table, and the most distant courtesies of ordinary 
intercourse, so managed that the Guest might feel that 
He was supposed to be receiving an honour, and not to 
be conferring one. 

In order that the mats or carpets which are hallowed 
by domestfc prayer may not be rendered unclean by any 
pollution of the streets, each guest, as he enters a house 
in Syria or Palestine, takes off his sandals, and leaves 
them at the door. He then proceeds to his place at the 
table. In ancient times, as we find throughout the Old 
Testament,^ it was the custom of the Jews to eat their 
meals ^pitting cross-legged — as is still common through- 
out the East — ^in front of a tray placed on a low stool, 
on which is set the dish containing the heap of food, from 

^ Tbe word used is generally (Gen. xxvii. 19), (1 Sam. xvi. 11, 

“We will not sit round; *’ cf. 1 Sam. xx. 5, 18; Ps, cxxviii. 3; Cant. i. 12, 

; and we do not hear of reclining till the Exile (Esth. i. 6 ; tu. 8). 
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which all help themselves in common. But this custom,- 
though it has been resumed for centuries, appears to 
have been abandoned by the Jews in the period suc- 
ceeding the Captivity. Whether they had borrowed the 
recumbent posture at meals from the Persians or not, it 
is certain, from the expressions employed, that in the 
time of OTir Lord the J ews, like the Greeks and Homans, 

■ reclined at banquets,^ upon couches placed round tables 
of much the same height as those now in use.. We 
shall see hereafter that even the Passover was eaten in 
this attitude. The beautiful and profoundly moving 
incident which occurred in Simon’s house can only be 
understood by remembering that as the guests lay on 
the couches which surrounded the tables, their feet 
would be turned towards any spectators who were 
standing outside the circle of bidden guests. 

An Oriental’s house is by no means his castle. The 
universal prevalence of the law of hospitality — the very 
first of Eastern virtues — almost forces him to live with 
open doors, and any one may at any time have access to 
his rooms.® But on this occasion there was one who had 
summoned up courage to intrude upon that respectable 
dwelling-place a presence which was not only unwelcome, 
but positively odious. A poor, stained, fallen woman, 
notorious in the place for her evil life, discovering that 
Jesus was supping in the house of the Pharisee,® ventured 
to make her way there among the throng of other visi- 

^ The words used are dLvavhT€Lp (Luke xi. 37; John xxi, 20; Tohit ii, 1), 
ai/aKeicrdai (Luke vii. 37; cf. 3 Esdras iv. 10), dvaK\lu€aeai (Luke vii. 36; xii* 
37 ; Judith xii. 15); cf. dpxi*rf^iK\ivos (John ii, 8). ' 

’ The author had opportunities of observing this in Palestine. When 
we were at a Sheykh’s house, the population took a great interest in inspect- 
ing us. ' 

^ iirtypovffa (Luke vii. 37). 
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tants, carrying with her an alabaster box of spikenard. 
She found the object of her search, and as she stood 
huicnbly behind Him, and listened to His words, and 
thought of all that He was, and all to which she had 
fallen — thought of the stainless, sinless purity of the 
holy and youthful Prophet, and of her own shameful, 
degraded life — she began to weep, and her tears dropped 
fast upon His unsandalled feet, over which she bent 
lower and lower to hide her confusion and her shame. 
The Pharisee would have started back with horror from 
the touch, still more from the tear, of such an one ; he 
would have wiped away the fancied pollution, and driven 
off the presumptuous intruder with a curse. But this 
woman felt instinctively that Jesus would not treat her 
so'; she felt that the highest sinlessness is also the 
deepest sympathy ; she* saw that where the hard respect- 
ability of her fellow-sinner would repel, the perfect 
holiness of her Saviour would receive. Perhaps she had 
heard those infinitely tender and gracious words which 
may have been uttered on this very day^ — “ Come unto 
me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” And she was emboldened by being 
unreproved ; and thus becoming conscious that, what- 
ever others might do, the Lord at any rate did not 
loathe or scorn her, she drew yet nearer to Him, and, 
sinking down upon her kneea, began with her long 
dishevelled hair to wipe the feet which had been wetted 
with her tears, and then to coyer them with kisses, and 
at last — breaking the alabaster vase — to bathe them with 
the precious and fragrant nard.® 

^ They are given by St, Mattheir in close connection with the preceding 
events (xi. 28); it is, however, clear that St. Matthew is here recording 
discourses, or parts of discourses, which belong to different times. 

® The word dkd&aarpop is generic, i,e,, it describes the use to which the 
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The sight of that dishevelled woman, the shame of 
her humiliation, the agonies of her penitence, the quick 
dropping of her tears, the sacrifice of that perfume which 
had been one of the instruments of her unhallowed arts, 
might have touched even the stoniest feelings into an 
emotion of sympathy. B)it Simon, the Pharisee, looked 
on with icy dislike and disapproval. The irresistible 
appeal to pity of that despairing and broken-hearted 
mourner did not move him. It was not enough for 
him that Jesus had but suffered the unhappy creature 
to kiss and anoint His feet, without speaking to her 
as yet one word of encouragement. Had He been a 
prophet, He ought to have known what kind of woman 
she was ; and had He known, He ought to have repulsed 
her with contempt and indignation, as Simon would 
himself have done. Her mere touch almost involved the 
necessity of a ceremonial quarantine. One sign from 
Him, and Simon would have been only too glad of an 
excuse for ejecting such a pollution from the shelter of 
his roof. 

The Pharisee did not utter these thoughts aloud, but 
his frigid demeanour, and the contemptuous expression 
of countenance, which he did not take the trouble to 
disguise, showed all that was passing in his heart. Our 
Lord heard his thoughts,^ but did not at once reprove 
and expose his cold uncharity and unrelenting hardness. 
In order to call general attention to His words, He 
addressed His host. 

Simon, I have something to say to thee.” 

little phial was put, not necessarily the material of which it was maUe. 
[Of. xptJ<r€t' Sixd^atrrpa (Theocr., Id. TV. 114) and the use of our word 
Herod, iii. 20 ; Arist. Ack 1053, &c.] 

^ “ Audivit Pharisaeum cog^tantem ” (Aug., Sem. xcix.). “ Ghmrd well 
thy thoughts, for thoughts are heard in heaven.” 
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“ Master, say on,” is the somewhat constrained reply. 

“ There was a certain creditor who had two debtors : 
the one owed five hundred pence, and the other fifty; and 
when they had nothing to pay, he freely forgave them 
both. Tell me then, which of them will love him 
most ? ” 

Simon does not seem to have had the slightest con- 
ception that the question had any reference to himself 
— as little conception as David had when he pronounced 
so frank a judgment on Nathan’s parable. 

“ I imagine,” he said — ^there is a touch of supercilious 
patronage, of surprised indifference to the whole matter 
in the word he usec^ — “ I presume that he to whom he 
forgave most.” 

“ Thou hast rightly judged.” And then — the sterner 
for its very gentleness and forbearance — came the moral 
and application of the little tale, couched in that 
rhythmic utterance of antithetic parallelism which our 
Lord* often adopted in His loftier teaching, and which 
appealed like the poetry of their own prophets to fhe 
ears of those who heard it. Though Simon may not 
have seen the point of the parable, perhaps the penitent, 
with the quicker intuition of a contrite heart, had seen 
it. But what must have been her emotion when He who 
hitherto had not noticed her, now turned full towards 
her, and calling the attention of all who were present to 
her shrinking figure, as she sat upon the ground, hiding 
with her two hands and with her dishevelled hair the con- 
fusion of her face, exclaimed to the astonished Pharisee — 

“ Simon ! dost thou mark ® this woman ? 


^ Luke vii. 43, ^iroKafi^duw. Of* Acts ii. 15. 

2 not (ver. 44). Perhaps Simon had disdained even to look 

at her attentively, as though even that would stain his sanctity ! The " I 
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“ I was thine own guest : thou pouredst no water 
o.ver my feet ; but she, with her tears, washed my feet, 
and with her hair she wiped them. 

“No kiss gavest thou to Me ; but she, since the time 
I came in, has been ceaselessly covering my feet with 
kisses.^ 

“ My head with oil thou anointedst not ; but she 
with spikenard anointed my feet. 

“ Wherefore I say to you, her sins — her many sins, 
have been forgiven * but he to whom there is but*|ittle 
forgiveness, loveth little.” 

And then like the rich close of gracious music, he 
added, no longer to Simon, but to the poor sinful woman, 
the words of mercy, “ Thy sins have been forgiven.” 

Oar Lord’s words were constantly a new revelation 
for all who heard them, and if we may judge from 
many little indications in the Gospels, they seem often 
to have been followed, in the early days of His ministry^ 
by a shock of surprised silence, which at a later date, 
among those who rejected Him, broke out into fierce 
reproaches and indignant murmurs. At this stage of 
His work, the spell of awe and majesty produced by 
His love and purity, and by that inward Divinity which 
shone in His countenance and soimded in His voice, 
had not yet been broken. It was only in their secret 
thoughts that the guests — ^rather, it seems, in astonish- 
ment than in wrath — ^ventured to question this calm 
and simple claim to a , more than earthly attribute. 
It was only in their hearts that they silently mused 

waa thine own guest ” is an attempt to bring oul* the force of the iroS 
fis r^v oUlav. The T&vs irdSas implies the pouring. Of. Rot. viii. 3; Gen. 
xviii. 4; Judg, xix. 21. 

' There is a contrast between the mere <pU 7 }^ and the /caraiptAavira 
(rer, 45). 
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and questioned, “Who is. this, who Torgiveth* sins 
also ? ” Jesus knew their inward hesitations ; but it 
had been projthesied of Him that “ He should not strive 
nor cry, neither should His voice be heard in the streets 
and because He would not break the bruised reed of 
their faith, or quench the smoking flax of their reverent 
amazement. He gently sent away the woman who had 
been a sinner with the kind words, “ Thy faith hatli 
saved thee : go into peace.’’ ’ And to peace beyond all 
doubt she went, even to the peace of God wliich 
passeth all understanding, to the peace which Jesus 
gives, which is not as the world gives. To the general 
lesson which her story inculcates we shall return here- 
after, for it is one which formed a central doctrine of 
Christ’s revelation ; I mean the lesson that cold and selfish 
hypocrisy is in the sight of God as hateful as more 
glaring sin ; the lesson that a life of sinful and impeni- 
tent respectability may be no less deadly and dangerous 
than a life of open shame. But meanwhile the touching 
words of an English poet may serve as the best comment 
on this beautiful incident : — 

“ She sat and wept beside his feet ; the weight 
Of sin oppressed her hearty for all the blame, 

And the poor malice of the worldly shame, 

To her were past, extinct, and out of date ; 

Only the sin remained — ^the leprous s^ate. 

She would be melted by the heat of love, 

By fires far fiercer than are blown to prove 
And purge the silver ore adulterate. 

She sat and wept, and with her untressed hair. 

Still wiped the feet she was so blessed to touch; 

And BTe wiped off the soiling of despair 

From her sweet soul, because she loved so much.” ^ 

'Terse 50, eis not only “in,” but “io or for peace;” tho 

Hebrew 

* Hartley Coleridge. 
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Aa aacieni Vadition — especially preTideat iftftiie 
Westera Church, and followed by the traaslatofS of 
our Fjngliah version —a tradition which, though it Blast 
ever remain uncertain, is not in itself improbahle, and 
cannot he disproved - identifies this woman with Mary of 
Magdala, “out of whom Jesus cast seven devils.”^ This 
oxoroism is not elsewhere alluded to, and it would be 
perfectly in accordance with the genius of Hebrew 
phraseology if the expression had been applied to her, in 
consequence of a passionate nature and an abandoned life. 
The Talmudists have much to say respecting her — ^her 
w'^alth, her extreme beauty, her braided locks, her shame- 
less profligacy, her husband Pappus, and her paramour 
Pandera ; ^ but all that we really know of the Magdalene 
from Scripture is that enthusiasm of devotion and grati- 
tude which attached her, heart and soul, to. her Saviour’s 
service. In the chapter of St. Luke which follows this 
incident she is mentioned first among the women who 
accompanied Jesus in His wanderings, and ministered 


* This tradition is alluded to by Ambrose {in Luc.), Jerome (in Matt, 
xxvi. 6), and Augustine {De Cons. Evang. 69), and accepted by Gregory 
the Gloat {Horn, in Ew. 33). Any one who has road my friend Professor 
Plumptre’s article on “ Mary Magdalene,^’ in Smith’s Diet, of the Bible, 
will perhaps be surprised that I accept oven the possibility of this iden- 
tification, which he calls ‘‘a figment utterly baseless.” I have partly 
answered the supposed objections to the identification in the text, and 
mainly differ from Professor Plumptre in his view of the seven 
demons.” This, he says, is incompatible with the fife implied by the word 
afiapru\6s. To which I reply by referring to Lnfee If. 33 ; Matt. x. 1, &c. 
Gregory the Great rightly held that the “ seven demons ” may have 
been applied to the “many sins,” for Lightfoot has shown that the 
Rabbis ascribed drunkenness and lust to the immediate agency of demons 
('u. mpr., p. 236), 

® The reader will, I am sure, excuse me from the tedious task of re- 
producing all these venomous and absurd fictions, which are as devoid of 
literary as they are of historic value. 
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to Him of tlleir substance and it may be that in tbe 
nawative of tbe incident at Simon’s bouse ber name was 
suppressed, out of that delicate consideration which, in 
other passages, makes the E\^angelist suppress the con- 
dition of Matthew and the name of Peter. It may be, 
indeed, that the woman who was a sinner went to find 
the peace which Christ had promised to her troubled 
conscience in a life of deep seclusion and obscurity, 
which meditated in silence on the merciful forgiveness 
of her Lord ; bnt in the popular consciousness she will 
till the end of time be identified with the Magdalene 
whose very name has passed into all civilised languages 
as a synonym for accepted penitence and pardoned sin. 
The traveller who, riding among the delicate perfumes 
of many flowering plants on the shores of Gennesareth, 
comes to the ruinous, tower and solitary palm-tree 
thtit mark the Arab ^llage of El Mejdel, will involun- 
tarily recall this old tradition of her whose sinful 
beauty and. deep repentance have made the name of 
Magdala so famous ; and though the few miserable 
peasant lints are squalid and ruinous, and the inhabit 
tants are living in ignorance and degradation, he will 
still look with interest and emotion on a site which 
brings hack into bis memory one of tbe most signal 
proofs that no one — ^not even the most fallen and the 
most despised — is regarded a# an outcast by Him whose 
very work it was to seek and save that which was 
lost. Perhaps in the balmy air of Gennesareth, in the 
brightness of the sky above his head, in the sound of 
the singing birds which fills the air, in the masses of 
purple blossom which at some seasons of the year fes- 
toons these huts of mud, he may see a type of the love 


2 . 
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and tenderness which is large and rich enough to encircle 
with the grace of fresh and heavenly beauty the ruins 
of a once earthly and desecrated life.^ 

^Any oiae who cares to see the various plays on, and derivatioix 
suggested for, the name Magdalene, can do so in Lightfoot, Hor. Eeb '* , 
in Matt. xxvi. 6, and Prof. Pluraptre ubi supr. Nothing can be inferred 
gainst its meaning “ of Magdala*' from the rj KoXovueVi? of Luke viii. 2. 



CHAPTER XXIT. 

JESUS AS HE LIYEU IN GALILEE, 
rb yh.p vikQos XpLcrrov ^fiS>v ^irdOeia ie^iv • , , aal t5 ZaKpvov atrov 

fjfiiT€pa, — ^Athan., De Incam, 

It is to this period of our Lord’s earlier ministry thai. 
those mission journeys belong — ^those circuits through the 
towns and villages of Galilee, teaching, and preaching, 
and performing works pf mercy — which are so frequently 
alluded to in the first three Gospels, and which are 
specially mentioned at this point of the narrative by the 
' Evangelist St. Luke. “He walked in Galilee.”^ It was 
the brightest, hopefullest, most active episode in His 
life. Let us, in imagination, stand aside and see Him 
pass, and so, with all humility and reverence, set hel'ore 
us as vividly as we can what manner of man He was. 

> Matt. iv. 23; is. 35; Mark i. 39; Luko iv. 15, 44; Jolm vii. 1: 
rr^pieirdTei — “ ambulaiido doccbat ” (Bretschneider). In this part of <ho 
narrative I mainly follow 6t. Lufee’s order, only varying from it where 
there seems reason for doing so. I have, however, already stated my dis- 
belief in the possibility of a final harmony ; and in a few instances where 
no special order is discernible in the narrative of the Evangelists, I have 
followed a plan distinctly sanctioned by the practice of St. Matthew — viz., 
that of grouping together events which have a subjective connection. Any 
one who has long and carefully studied the Gospel^ has probably arrived 
at a strong opinion as to the possible or even probable order of events ; but 
when he sees no two independent harmonists agi'eeing even in the common 
chronological principles or data {e.g,, eyen as to the number of years in 
Christ's ministry), he will probably feel that the order he adopts will carry 
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Let Tis then suppose ourselves to mingle witli any 
one fragment of those many multitudes which at this 
period awaited Him at every point of His career, and 
let us gaze on Him as they did when He was a man 
on earth.^ 

We are on that little plain ^ tliat runs between the 
hills of Zebulon and Naphtali, somewhere between the 
villages of Kefr Keima and the so-called Kana el- J alii. 
A sea of corn, fast yellowing to the harvest, is around 
us, and the bright, innumerable flowers that broider the 
wayside are richer and larger than those of home. The 
path on which we stand leads in one direction to Accho 
and the coast, in the other over the summit of Hattin 
to the Sea of Galilee. The land is lovely with all the 
loveliness of a spring day in Palestine, but the hearts 
of the eager, excited crowd, in the midst of which we 
stand, are too much occupied by one absorbing thought 
to notice its beauty ; for some of them are blind, and ^ 
sick, and lame, and they know not whether to-day a 
finger of mercy, a word of healing — ^nay, even the 
touch of the garment of this great Unknown Prophet 
as He passes by — may not alter and gladden the whole 
complexion of their future lives. And farther back, 


no conviction to others, however plausible it may seem to himself. I agree, 
however, more nearly with Lange and Stier — ^though by no means adopt- 
ing their entire arrangement — ^than with most other writers. 

^ The general idea of this chapter, and many of it,« details, wore sug- 
gested to me by an exceedingly beautiful and interesting little tract of 
Dr. F. Delitzseh, .called Sehet wehh einMemcli. Ein Geschichtsgomalde 
{Leipzig, 1869.) Some may perhaps consider that both Dr. Delitzsch and 
I liavo given too much scope to the imagination ; but, with the exception 
of one or two references to early tradition, they will scarcely find an 
incident, or even an expression, which is not sanctioned by notices in the 
Evangelists. 

^ Asochis j now called El Buttauf. 
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at a little distance from th.e crowd, standing among 
the wheat, with covered lips, and warning off all who 
approached them with the cry, Tame, Tame — “ Unclean ! 
unclean ! ” — clad m mean and scanty garments, are some 
fearful and mutilated figures whom, with a shudder, we 
recognise as lepers.^ 

The comments of the crowd show that many different 
motives have brought them together. Some are there 
from interest, some from cunosity^some from the vulgar 
contagion of enthusiasm which they cannot themselves 
explain. Marvellous talcs of Him — of His mercy, of 
His power, of His gracious word.s, of His mighty deeds 
— are passing from lip to lip, mingled, doubtless, with 
suspicions and calumnies. One or two Scribes and 
Pharisees who are present, holding themselves a little 
apart from the crowd, "whisper to each other their per- 
plexities, their indignation, their alarm. 

Suddenly ovfer the rising ground, at no great distance, 
is seen the cloud of dust which mai’ks an approaching 
company ; and a young boy of Magdala or Beths, lida, 
heedless of the scornful reproaches of the Scribes, points 
in that direction, and runs excitedly forward with the 
shout of Mei^hicJiah! MaUca Mef<}uchah — “the King 

Messiah ! the King Messiah !” — which even on youthful 
lips must have quickened the heart-beats of a simple 
Galilean throng.® 

And now the throng approaches. It is a motley 
multitude of young and old, composed mainly of peasants, 
but with others of higher rank interspersed in their 

^ wpi? (Lev. 3dii. 45 ; Numb. vi. 9). Cf. Ezek. xxiv. 17, ** cover not tby lips,” 

^ I take the supposed incident in part from Dr. Delitzsch ; and after 
tho announcement of John the Baptist (John i. 26, 32, dtc.), and such inci- 
dents as those recorded in Luke iv. 41, the surmise of Joan iv. 29 ; vii. 4i 
must have been on many lips. 
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loijse array — ^here a frowning Pharisee, there a gaily-clad 
Herodian^ whispering to some Greek merchant or Boman 
soldier his scoffing comments on the enthusiasm of the 
crowd. But these are the few, and almost every eye of 
that large throng is constantly directed towards One 
who stands in the centre of the separate group which 
the crowd surrounds. 

In the front of this group walk some of the newly- 
chosen Apostles : behind are others, among whom there 
is one whose restless glance and saturnine countenance® 
accord but little with that look of openness and inno- 
cence which stamps his comrades as honest men. Some 
of those who are looking on whisper that he is a certain 
Judas of Kerioth, almost the only follower of Jesus who 
is not a Galilaean. A little further in the rear, behind 
the remainder of the Apostles, are four or five women,® 
some on foot, some on mules, among whom, though they 

* In the Talmudic legend of the apostacy of Menahem and his 160 
scholars from the school of Hillel to the service of Herod (']VQn nnar’? j 
Chagiga, f. 16, 2 ; Heland, Anit, Hehr.^ p 251), one sign of their alMindonr 
ment of the Oral Law was glittering apparei. (Jost, Gesch. d. Judentk. i. 
259.) Professor Plumptre ingeniously illustrates this fact by a reference 
to Luke vii. 24 (Diet of Bibl.y s. v. “ Scribes”). 

® In the Apocryphal Gospels there is a notion that Judas had once been 
a demoniac, whom Jesus, as a boy, had healed (Ev. Inf. Arab. c. xxxv.; 
Hofmann, Leben Jesu nach d, Apohr, 202). For the legendary notion of 
his aspect, see the stoiy of St. Brandau, so exquisitely told by Mr* 
Matthew Arnold : — 

“ At last (it was the Christmas night ; 

Stars shone after a day of storm) 

He sees float by an iceberg white, 

And on it — ^Christ I—* living form ! 

That furtive mien, that scowling eye, 

* Of hair that red and tufted fell ; 

It is-^oh, where shall Brandau fly ? — ' 

The traitor Judao,"Ottli of hell.” 

® Perhaps more (Luke viii. 3, erepci ^oAAal). It is curious that no men - 
tion is made of the wife of Peter or of the other married Apostles (1 Oor. 
ix. 5). Of Susanna here mentioned by St. Luke, absolately nothing further 
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are partly veiled, tliere are some who recognise the once 
wealthy and dissolute but now repentant Jdary of Mag- 
dala ; and Salome, the wife of the fisherman Zabdta ; 
■and one of still higher wealth and position, Joanna, the 
wife of Chuaa, steward of Herod Antipas.^ 

But He, whom all eyes seek is in the very centre 
of the throng ; and though at His right is Peter of 
Bethsaida, and at His left the moi'e youthful figure of 
John, yet every glance is absorbed by Him alone. 

He is not clothed in soft raimeflt of byssus or purple, 
like Herod’s courtiers, or the luxurious friends of the 
Procurator Pilate ; He does not wear the white ephod of 
the Levite, or the sweeping robes of the Scribe. There 
are not, on His arm and forehead, the tephilUn or phy- 
lacteries,* which the Pharisees make so broad ; and 

• 

is known. Mary, the mother of James the Less, was another of these 
ministering women ; and it is an illustration of the extreme paucity of names 
among the Jews, and the confusion that results from it, that there are 
perhaps as many as seven Marys in the Gospel History alone. (See a frag- 
ment attributed to Papias in Routh, Eelig. Sacr. i. 16 ; Wordsworth on 
Matt. xii. 47 ; Ewald, Gesch. Christus, p. 401, 3rd edit.) The fact that 
tliey wer'^ ministering to Him of their substance shows, among other 
circumstances, that there was no absolute community of goods in the little 
band. 

^ The Blessed Tirgin was not one of this ministering company. The 
reason for her absence from it is not given. It is not impossible that a 
certain amount of constraint was put upon her by the “ brethren of the 
Lord,” who on three distinct occasions (Matt. xii. 46; Mark iii. 21; 
John vii. 3: see pp. 282, 325) interfered with Jesus, and on one of those 
occasions seem to have worked upon the susceptibilities even of His mother. 
Meanwhile her absence from Christ's journey ings is an incidental proof 
of the deep seclusion in winch she evidently lived — a seclusion snfhciently 
indicated by the silence of the Gospels respecting her, and which accords 
most accurately with the incidental notices of her humffle ana meditative 
character. 

2 We cannot believe that Christ sanctioned by His own practice — at any 
rate, in manhood—the idle and superstitious custom of w^earing those little 
text-boxes, which had in all probability originated merely in an unintelligent 
and slavishly literal inteipretation of a metaphorical command. Por further 
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though there is at each corner of His dress the fringe 
and blue riband which the Law enjoins, it is not worn 
of the ostentatious size affected by those who wished 
to parade the scrupulousness of their obedience. He if 
in the ordinary dress of His time and country. He is 
not barehe^ed — as painb rs usually represent Him — 
for to , move about bareheaded in the Syrian sunlight 
is Impossible,’ but a white kejfiyeh, such as is worn 
to this day, covers his hair, fastened by an aghal, or 
fillet, round the top nf the head, and falling back over 
the neck and shoulders. A large blue outer robe or 
talliih, pure and clean, but of the simplest materials, 
covers His entire person, and only shows occasional 
glimpses of the ketoneth, a seamless woollen tunic of the 
ordinary striped texture, so common in the East, which 
is confined by a girdle round the waist, and which clothes 
Him from the neck almost down to the sandalled feet. 
But the simple garments do not conceal the King ; and 
though in His bearing there is nothing of the self- 
conscious haughtiness of the Itabbi, yet, in its natural 
nobleness and unsought grace, it is such as instantly 
suffices to check every rude tongue and overawe every 
wicked thought. 

And His aspect ? ® He is a man of middle size, and of 

infomation about the tefhUlin^ I may refer the reader to my article on 
“ Pronfclets ” in Dr. Sniitli’s Diet of the Bible, or to the still fuller article 
by Dr. Ginsburg in Kitto’B Bibl, Cyclop, s. v. “ Phylact<eries.” 

* This must surely have occurred to every one fift or amomenfs reflection, 
yet, strange to say, I cannot recall one of the great works of medigeval ar^ 
in which the Saviour is depicted with covered head. Tlie ordinary articles 
of dross now are the hmiis, or inner shirt ; yimibdr, or kaftan, open gown 
of silk or cotton, overlapping in front ; mnnar, or girdle ; abba, or abaiyeh 
a strong, ooarso cloak, in which the wearer usually sleeps ; and icurbmh, or 

(See Thomson. Bind and Booh, I,, ch. ix.) 

2 See Excursus V., ‘‘ On the Traditional Descriptions of the Appearance 
of Jesus.” 
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about thirty years of age, on whose face the purity and 
charm of youth are mingled with the thoughtfulness and 
dignity of manhood. His hair, which legend has com- 
pared to the colour of wine, is parted in the middle of the 
forehead, and flows down over the neck. His features 
are paler and of a more Hellenic type than the weather- 
bronzed and olive-tinted faces of the hardy fishermen 
who are .His Apostles ; but though those features have 
evidently been marred by sorrow — though it is manifest 
that those eyes, whose pure and * indescribable glance 
seems to read the very secrets of the heart ha^e often 
glowed through tears — ^yet no man, whose soul has not 
been eaten away by sin and selfishness, can look un- 
moved and unawed on the divine expression of that calm 
and patient face. Yes, this is Pie of whom Moses and 
the Prophets did speak— Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of 
Mary, and the Son of David ; and the Son of Man, and 
the Son of God. Our eyes have seen the King in His 
beauty. We have beheld His glory, the glory as of the 
only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth. 
And having seen Him we can well understand how, while 
He spake, a certain woman of the company lifted up her 
voice and said, “ Blessed is the womb that bare Thee, and 
the paps that Thou hast sucked ! ” “ Yea, rather blessed,” 
He answered, in words full of deep sweet mystery, “ are 
they that hear the word of God and keep it.” 

One or two facts and features of His life on earth 
iiihy here be fitly introduced. 

1. I'irst, then, it was a life of poverty. Some of the 
old Messianic prophecies, which the Jews in general so 
little understood, had already indicated His voluntary 
submission to a humble lot.^ “ Though He were rich, 

* It soems impossible to trace the date or origiu of the later Jewish con- 
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y# f(jr onr salces He became poor.” He was bom in 
tbe cavern-stable, cradled in the manger. His mother 
offered for her purification tbe doves which were the 
offering of the poor. The flight into Egypt was doubti. 
less accompanied with many a hardship, and when He 
returned it was to live as a (^penter, and the son of a 
carpenter, in the despised provincial village. It was as 
a poor wandering teacher, possessing nothing, that He 
travelled through tlie land. With the words, “ Blessed 
are the poof in spirit,” He began His Sermon on the 
Mount ; and He made it the chief sign of the opening 
dispensation that to the poor the Gospel was being 
preached. It was a fit comment on this His poverty, 
that after but three short years of His public ministry 
He was sold by one of His own Apostles for the thirty 
shekels which were the price of the meanest slave. 

2. And the simplicity of His life corresponded to its 
external poverty. Never in His life did He possess a 
roof which He could call His own. The humble abode 
at Nazareth was but shared with numerous brothers and 
sisters. Even the house in Capernaum which He so 
often visited was not His own possession ; it was lent 
Him by one of His disciples. There never belonged to 
Him one foot’s-breadth of the earth which He came to 
save. We never hear that any of the beggars, who in 
every Eastern country are so numerous and so importu- 
nate, asked Him for alms. ... Had they done so He might 

% 

ception of a eufEeriiig Messiaa, the desigpndant of Joseph or Ephraim, 
which is found in Zohar, Bab. Targ. Cant, iv, 6, (fee. It is clear that the 
nation had not realised the point of view which was familiar to the Apostles 
after Pentecost (see Acts iii. 18; xvil 3 ; xxvi. 22, 23), and which Jesup had 
so often tanght them (Matt. xvi. 21 ; xvii. 10 — 12 ; Luke xvii. 25 ; xxiv. 
25 — 27, 46) to regard as the fulfilment of olden prophecy (Ps. xxii.j Isa. 
L 6^ liii. ifec.]» 
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have answered with Petfer, “ Silver and gold have I hone, 
but such as I have that give I thee.” His food was of 
the plainest. * He was ready indeed, when invited, to 
join in the innocent social happiness of Simon’s, or 
Levi’s, or Martha’s, or the bridegroom of Cana’s feast ; 
but His ordinary food was as simple as that of the 
humblest peasant — ^bread of the coarsest quality,^ fish 
caught in the lake and broiled in embers on the shore, 
and sometimes a piece of honeycomb, probably of the 
wild honey which was then found abundantly in Pales- 
tine. Small indeed was the gossamer tliread of sem- 
blance on which His enemies could support the weight of 
their outrageous calumny, “ Behold a glutton and a wine- 
bibber.” And yet Jesus, though poor, was not a pauper. 
He did not for one moment countenance (as Sakya Mouni 
did) the life of beggary, or say one word which could 
be perverted into a recommendation of that degrading 
squalor which some religious teachers have represented as 
the perfection of piety. He never received an alms from 
the tamchai or kappa, but He and the little company 
of His followers lived on their lawful, possessions or 
Jhe produce of their own industry, and eveu had a bag^ 
or cash-box of their own, both for their own use and 

^ So we infer from the “ barley loaves ” of J ohn vi. 9. Barley bread 
was so little palatable that it was given by way of punishment to soldiers 
who had incurred disgrace. [“Cohortes si quae cessissent, decimatas 
hordeo pavit” (Sueton. Aug, 24). “Cohortibus quae signa dimiseraiii 
liordeum dari jussit ” (nv. xxvii. 13).] That the Jews had a similar feeling 
appears from an anecdote in Pesachim, fol. 3, 2. J ohanan said, “ There 
is an excellent barley harvest.” ^They answered, “ Tell that to horses and 
asses.** (See Kuinoel on John vi. 9.) ^ 

2 yKwtraoKOiJLOi^ (John xii. 6), properly a little box in which flute-players 
kept the tongues or reeds of their flutes, ip ot alfKifital ras 

7\o>TTfSos (Hesyclv). Perhaps, as Mr. Monro suggests to me, a box may 
have been so called from the resemblance in shape to a reed mouthpiece,, of 
which the essential point is ah elastic valve which will open inwards. 
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for tlieir charities to others. From this they provided the 
simple necessaries of the Paschal feast, and distributed 
what they could to the poor ; only Christ ^oes not Him- 
self seem to have given money to the poor, because He 
gave them richer and nobler gifts than could be even 
compared with gold or silver. Yet even the little money 
which they wanted was hot always forthcoming, and 
Tlgheh the collectors of the trivial sum demanded from 
the very poorest for the service of the Temple, came 
to Peter, for the diflrachma which was alone required, 
neither he nor his Master had the sura at hand.^ The 
Son of Man had no earthly possession besides the clothes 
He wore. 

3. And it was, as we have seen, a life of toil — of toil 
from boyhood upwards, in the shop of the carpenter, to 
aid in maintaining Himself and Jlis family by honest and 
noble labour ; of toil afterwards to save the world. We 
have seen that “ He went about doing good,” and that 
this, which is the epitome of Plis public life, constitutes 
also its sublimest originality. The insight which we 
liave gained alueady, and shall gain still further, into the 
manner in which His days were spent, shows us hoT^ 
overwhelming an amount of ever-activo benevolence was 
crowded into the brief compass of the hours of light. At 
any moment He was at the service of anv call, whether it 
came from an inquirer who longed to be taught, or from 
a sufferer who had faith to be healed. Teaching, preach- 
ing, travelling, doing works of mercy, bearing patiently 
with the fretful impatience of the stiffnecked and the 


It seems unlikely tliat y\iocr(r6KOjjLQs sliouH have the same meaning as 
yKw(T(TOKouuov, In the LXX. (2 Chron. xxiv. 8) it is used for the ct>rb*i i- 
box ; and by Aquila (Exod. xxxvii. 1) for the Ark, 

^ Matt. xni. 21—27. 
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Jgnorant, enduring without a murmur the incessant and 
selfish pressure of the multitude — work like this so 
a^prhed His time and energy that we are told, more 
tlian once, that so many were coming and going as to 
leave no leisure even to eat. For Himself He seemed 
to claim no rest except the quiet hours of night and 
silence, when He retired so often to pray to His Heavenly 
Father, amid the mountain solitudes which He loved 
so well. 

4. And it was a life of health. Among its many 
sorrows and trials, sickness alone was absent. We hear 
of His healing multitudes of the sick — we never hear 
that He was sick Himself. It is true that “ the golden 
Passional of the Book of Isaiah ” says of Him : “ Surely 
He hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows yet 
we did esteem Him stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted. 
But He was wounded for our transgressions ; He was 
bruised for our iniquities ; the chastisement of our peace 
wa^ upon Him, and with His stripes we are healed;” 
but the best explanation of that passage has been already 
supplied from St. Matthew, that He suffered with those 
whom He saw suffer.^ He was touched with a feeling of 
our infirmities ; His divine sympathy made those suffer- 
ings His own. Certain it is that the story of His life 
and death show exceptional powers of physical endur- 
ance. No one who was not endowed with perfect health 
could have stood out against the incessant and wearing 
demands of such daily life as the Gospels describe. 
Above all. He seems to have possessed that blessing of 
ready sleep which is the best natural antidote to fatigue, 
and the best influence to calm the over- wearied mind, 
and “ knit up the ravelled sleeve of care.” Even on tha 
* Matt, viii, 17. 
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waVe-hslied deck of the little fishing-boat as it was 
tossed on the stormy sea, He could sleep, ydth no better 
bed or pillow than the hard leather-covered boss that 
served as the steersman’s cushion.^ And often in those 
nights spent under the starry sky, in the wilderness, and 
on the mountain-top. He can have had no softer resting- 
place than the grassy turf, no other covering than the 
taJIith, or perhaps some striped abba, such as often forms 
the sole bed of the Arab at the present day. And we 
shall see in the last* sad scene how the same strength 
of constitution and endurance, even after all that He 
had undergone, enabled Him to hold out — after a sleep- 
less night and a most exhausting day — under fifteen 
hours of trial and torture and the long-protracted agony 
of a bitter death. 

5. And, once more, it must hnve been a life of sorrow ; 
for He is rightly called the “ Man of Sorrows.” And 
yet we think that there is a possibility of error here. 
The terms “ soitow ” and “joy ” are very relative, and we 
may be sure that if there was crushing sorrow — ^the sorrow 
of sympathy with those who sufiered,^ the sorrow of 
rejection by those whom He loved, the sorrow of being 
hated by those whom He came to save, the sorrows of 
One on whom were laid the iniquities of the world, the ■ 
sorrows of the last long agony upon the cross, when it 
seemed as if even His Father had forsaken Him — ^yet 
assuredly also there was an abounding joy. For the 
worst of all sorrows, the most maddening of all miseries 
— which is the consciousness of alienation from God, the 

' As usual, we owe tMs graphic toudi, so evidently derived from an eye- 
witness, to tlie narrative of Si Mark (i\r. 38). 

^ ffrKttfxviioixai (Mati ix. 36; xiv. 14; XV. 32; XX. 34; Mark i. 41; 
Lnke vii. 13), (rv\Kviro^fX€vos (Mark iii. 5), (vii. 34), 

Tiju Tpyev/iart (Jolm xi. 33), iUicpwnv (ver. 3o), hKavffiv (Luke Vr’i'il). 
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sense of shame and guilt and inward degradation, the 
frenzj of self-loathing by which, as by a scourge of fire, 
the abandoned soul is driven to an incurable despair-— 
that was absent, not only in its extreme forms, but even 
in the faintest of its most transient assoilraents ; and, 
on the other hand, the joy of an unsullied conscience, 
ihe joy of a ’'stainless life, the joy of a soul absolutely 
and infinitely removed from every shadow of baseness 
and every fleck of guilt, the joy of an existence wholly 
devoted to the service of Crod and* the love of man — 
this was ever present to Him in its fullest influences. 
It is hardly what the world calls joy ; it was not the 
merriment of the frivolous, like the transient flickering 
of April sunshine upon the shallow stream ; it was not 
the laughter of fools, which is as the crackling of 
thorns under a pot — of. this kind of joy, life has but 
little for a man who feels all that life truly means. 
But, as is said by the great Latin Father, “ Crede mild 
res severa est verum gaudium’' and of that deep well- 
spring of life which lies in the heart of things noble, 
and pure, and permanent, and true, even the Man of 
Sorrows could drink large draughts. And though we 
stre never told that He laughed, while we are told 
that once He wept, And that once He sighed, and that 
'more than once He was troubled ; yet He who threw 
no shadow of discountenance on social, meetings and 
innocent festivity, could not have been -^vithout that 
inward happiness which sometimes shone even upon 
His countenance, and which we often trace in the tender 
and almost playful irony of His words.^ “ In that hour,” 

* If we could attacli auy importance to the strange story quoted Tby 
Ireueeus (Adv* Haer, v, 33, 3) as haring been derived by Papias from 
hearers of St. John, we should only see in it a marked instance of this 
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we are told of one occasion in His life, “ J esns rejoiced ” 
— or, as it should rather he, exulted — “ in .spirit.”^ Can 
we believe that this rejoicing took place once alone? 

playful and imaginative manner in speaking at unconstrained moments to 
the simplest and truest-hearted of His followers. The words, which lisve 
evidently been reflected and refracted by the various media through which 
they have reached us, mny have been uttered in a sort'«of divine irony, as 
tbmighthey w<^ro a idayful description of Messianic blessings to be fulfilled, 
not in the hard Judaic sense, but in a truer and more spiritual sense. “ The 
Lord taught, The days will come in which vines shall spring up, each 
hamgten thousand sterns^ and on each stem ten thousand branches, and 
on each branch ten thousand shoots, and on each shoot ten thousand 
clusters, and on each cluster ten tliousand grapes, and eacli grape, when 
pressed, shall give twenty-five measures of wine. And when any saint 
sliall have seized one cluster, another shall cry, ‘ I am a bettor cluster ,* 
take me, through me bless the Lord’^’ (Westcott, Litrod., p. 433). Euse- 
bius (if. E. iii. 39) speaks of Papias as a weak-minded man; and this 
passage is more like a Talmudic or Mohammedan legend than a genuine 
reminiscence (see Hofmann, Leben Jesu, p. 324) ; yet it perliaps admits of 
the explanation 1 have given. The book o;f Papias was called xiywv Hupianm 
and another fragment of it on Judas Iscariot sliows his credulity, 
(NTeander, Ch. Hist, E. Tr., ii. 430.) 

^ Luke X. 21, ^aXAiatraro. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

A GEEA’I' DAT IN THE LIFIT OF JESUS. 

“ My mysiery is for me, and for the sons of my house .” — Saying attributed 
to Jesus in Olem. Aj,ex. Strom, v. 10, 64. 

The sequence of events in the narrative on which we 
are now about to enter is nearly the same in the first 
three Gospels. Without neglecting any clear indica- 
tions given by the other Evangelists, we shall, in this 
part of the life of Jesus, mainly follow the chronological 
guidance o^ St. Luke. The order of St, Matthew and 
St. Mark appears to be much guided by subjective con- 
.siderations.^ Events in their Gospels are sometimes 
grouped together by their moral or religious bearings. 
St. Luke, as is evident, pays more attention to the 
natural sequehee, although he also occasionally allows a 
unity of subject to supersede in his arrangement the 
order of time.® 

Immediately after the missionaiy journey which we 
have described, St. Luke adds that when Jesus saw Him- 

* 

. * Papias, oa the authoritjr of John the Elder, dMinctfy says that St. 
Mark did not write chronologically {ob fjidvro^ rd^u) the deeds and words of 
Christ (ap. Euseb. H. E, in. 39)* . 

^ To 'make the «a0€|rjs of Luke i. 3 mean “ in strictly accurate sequence,” 
is to press it overduly. The word, which is peculiar to St. Luke, is used 
quite vaguely in chap. viii. 1 ; Acts. iii. 24 i xi. 4 
V 
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self surrouBded by a great multitude out of every city. 
He spake by a parable.^ We learn from tbe two other 
Evangelists the interesting circumstance that this was 
the first occasion on which He taught in parables, and 
that they were spoken to the multitude who lined tEe 
shore while our Lord sat in His favourite pulpit, the 
boat which was kept foP' Him on the Lake.® 

We might infer from St. Mark that this teaching 
was delivered on the afternoon of the day on which He 
healed the paralytic*, but the inference is too precarious 
to be relied on.® All that we can see is that this new 
form of teaching was felt to be necessary in consequence 
of the state of mind which had been produced in some, 
at least, of the hearers among the multitude. The one 
emphatic word “ hearken ! ” with which He prefaced His 
address prepared them for something unusual and memo- 
rable in what He was going to say.* 

The great mass of hearers must now have been 
aware of the general features in the new Gospel which 
Jesus preached. Some self-examination, some earnest 
careful thought of their own was now requisite, if they 
were indeed sincere in their desire to profit by His 
words. “ Take heed how ye hear ” was the great lesson 
which He would now impress. He would warn them 
against the otiose attention of curiosity or mere intel- 
lectual interest, and would fix upon their minds a sense 

^ Luke viii. 4. The expression of St. Matthew (xiii. 1), “the same day,” 
or as it should he rather, “on that day,” looks more definite; but the 
events tliat follow could not have taken- placie on the same day as those 
narrated in hi^i>reviou8 chapter (much of which probably refers to a later 
period altogether), and the same phrase is used quite indefinitely in Acts 

T a- 

vm. 1. 

^ Matt, xiii, 2, els rh vKo7ou 

® Compare Mark ii. 13 j iv. 1. 

* Mark iv. 3. 
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of their moral responsibility for the effects produced 
by what' they heard. He would teach them in such a 
way that the extent of each hearer’s profit should depend 
largely upon his own faithfulness. 

And, therefore, to show them that the only true fruit 
of good teaching is holiness of life, and that there were 
many dangers which might prevent its growth, He told 
them His first parable, the Parable of the Sower. The 
imagery of it was derived, as usual, from the objects 
immediately before His eyes — the sown fields of Genne- 
sareth ; the springing corn in them ; the hard-trodden 
paths which ran through them, on which no com could 
grow ; the innumerable birds which fluttered over them 
ready to feed upon the grain ; the weak and withering 
struggle for life on the stony places ; the tangling growth 
of Jluxuriant thistles in peglected corners ; the deep loam 
of the general soil, on which already the golden ears stood 
thick and strong, giving promise of a sixty and hundred- 
fold return as they rippled under the balmy wind. ^ To 
us, who from infancy have read the parable side by 
side with Christ’s own interpretation of it, the meaning 
is singularly clear and plain, and we see in it the live- 
liest images of the danger incurred by the cold and in- 
different, by the impulsive and sliallow, by the worldly 
and ambitious, by the pre-occupied and the luxurious, as 
they listen to the Word of God. * But it was not so easy 
to those who heard it.® Even the disciples failed to 

' Seo Stanley, Sin, and Pal., p. 496. * 

" It is a part of tha divine boldness of Chiist’e teaching, and*' the 
manner in which it transcends in its splendid paradox all drdinary modes of 
expression, that in His explanation of the parable, the seed when once sown 
is identified with him who receives it (Mark iv. 16 ; Mj^tt. xiii. 20, 6 M 
fAtrpddri (Tirapelsy “ he that was sown on stony places [unfortunately ren- 
dered in our version, “ he that received the seed into,'’ dec J), See Lightfoot 
On Bevisioni p. 48. 
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catch its full significance, although they reserved their 
request for an explanation till they and ^ their Master 
should he alone. It is clear that parables like this, so 
luminous to us, but so difficult to these simple listeners, 
suggested thoughts which to them were wholly un- 
familiar.^ 

It seems clear that bur Lord did not on this occasion 
deliver all of those seven parables — the parable of the 
tares of the field, of the grain of mustard-seed, of the 
leaven, of the hid treasure, of the pearl, and of the net 
— ^which, from a certain resemblance in their subjects 
and consecutiveness in their teaching, are here grouped 
together by St. Matthew.^ Seven parables® delivered 
at once, and delivered without interpretation, to a pro- 
miscuous multitude yvhich He was for the first time 
addressing in this form of teaphing, would have only 
..ended to bewilder and to distract. Indeed, the expres- 
sion of St. Mark — “ as they were able to hear it — 
seems distinctly to imply a gradual and non-continuous 
course of teaching, which would have lost its value if it 
had given to the listeners more than they were able to 
remember and to understand. We may rather conclude, 
from a comparison of St. Mark and St. Luke, that the 
teaching of this particular afternoon contained no other 
parables, except perhaps the simple and closely analogous 
ones of the grain of mustard-seed, and of the blade, the 

^ Matt. xiii. 1 — 23 , Mark ir. 1 — 25 ; Luko 4^18. 

* For the scene of thoir deliyery at least clmnges in Matt. xiii. 34— 3G. 

® Matt. xiii. $4 — 30 ; Markiv. 26 — 34 ; Luko xiii 18 — 21. JEHghtf if wc 
add Mark iv. 26—29. They illustrate the various reception (the Sower) ; 
the mingled results (the tares and the net); the priceless value (the treasure 
and the pearl) ; and the slow gradual extension (the mustard-seed, the 
leaven, the springing com) of the Gospel of the kingdom. 

^ Mark iv, 33. 
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ear, and the full corn in the ear, which mi^ht serve to 
encourage into patience those who were expecting too 
rapid a revel&tion of the kingd^ of Ofod in their own 
lives and in the world •, and perhaps, with these, the 
similitude of the candle to ,>vam them not to stifle tl^ 
light they had received, hut to remember tlxaf Great 
Light which should one day reveal all things, and so to 
let their light shine as to illuminate both their own paths 
in life, and to shed radiance on the souls of all around. 

A method of instruction so rai’e, so stimulating, so 
full of interest — a method which, in its unapproachable 
beauty and finish, stands unrivalled in the annals of 
human speech — would doubtless tend to increase beyond 
measure the crowds that thronged to listen. And 
through the sultry afternoon He continued to teach 
them, barely succeeding in dismissing them when the 
evening was come.* A* sense of complete weariness and 
deep unspeakable longing for repose, and solitude, and 
sleep, seems then to have come over our Lord’s spirit. 
Possibly the desire for rest and quiet may have been 
accelerated by one more ill-judged endeavour of His 
mother and His brethren to assert a claim upon His 
actions.® They had not indeed been able “to come 
at Him for the press,” but their attempt to do so may 

' Mark iv. 35. If otir order of events be correct, these incidents took 
place in the early part of March, at which time tlie weather in Palestine is 
often intensely hot. I never suffered more from heat than on one April 
day on the shores of the Sea of Galilee, when it was mth difficidty that I 
could keep ray seat ou horseback, , 

" Luke viiL 19— -2L This cannot be the same incident as that narrated 
in Matt. xii. 46—50 ; Mark iii. 31—35 (r. p, 282), as is shown by the con- 
text of those passages. It is, however, exactly the kina of circumstance, 
calling forth the •same remark, which might naturally happen more than 
once ; and although a supposition of perpetually leeurring similarities is 
only the uncritical resource of despairing harmonists, it may perhaps b© 
admissible here. 
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|i»ve *been one more reason for a desire to get away, 
and be free for a time from this incessant publicity, 
from these irreverent interferences. At any rate, one 
little touch, preserved for us as usual by the graphic 
pen of the Evangelist St. Mark, shows that there was 
a certain eagerness and urgency in His departure, as 
though in His w»riness, and in that oppression of 
fnind which results from the wearing contact ' with 
numbers, Ho could not return to Capernaum, but sud* 
denly determined on. a change of plan. After dismiss* 
ing the crowd, the disciples took Him, “a# He was"^ 
in the boat, no time being left, in the uigency of His 
spirit, for preparation of any kind. He yearned for 
the quiet and deserted loneliness of the eastern shore. 
The western shore also is lonely now, and the traveller 
will meet no human being there but a few careworn 
Fellahin, or a Jew from Tiberias, or some Arab fisher- 
men, or an armed and mounted Sheykh of some tribe 
of Bedawin. But the eastern shore is loneliness itself; 
not a tree, not a village, not a human being, not a 
single habitation is visible ; nothing but the low range 
of hills, scarred with rocky fissures, and sweeping down 
to a narrow and barren strip which forms the margin 
of the Lake. In our Lord’s time the contrast of this 
thinly-inhabited region with the busy and populous 
towns that lay close together on the Plain of Gen- 
nesareth must have been very striking; and though 
the scattered population of Peraea was partly Gentile, 
we shall find Him not unfrequently seeking to recover’ 
the tone and calm of His burdened soul by putting 
those six miles of water between Himself and the 
crowds He taught. 

^ Mark iv. 
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But before the boat could be pushed off, another re- 
markable interruption occurred. Three of His listeners 
in succession*^ — struck perhaps by the depth and power 
of this His new method of teaching, dazzled too by this' 
zenith of His popularity — desired or fiincied tiiat thef 
desired to attach themselves to Him as permanent 
disciples. The first was a Scribe, who, thinking no doubt 
that his official rank would make him a most acceptable 
disciple, exclaimed with confident asseveration, “ Lord, I 
win follow Thee whithersoever IHiou goest.” But in 
spite of the man’s high position, in spite of his glowing 
promises, He who cared less than nothing for lip-service, 
and who preferred “ the modesty of fearful duty ” to 
the “rattling tongue of audacious eloquence,” coldly 
checked His would-be follower. He who had called 
the hated publican gave no encouragement to the repu- 
table scribe. He did not reject the proffered service, 
but neither did He accept it. Perhaps “in the man’s 
Haring enthusiasm, He saw the smoke of egotistical self- 
ded^it.” He pointed out that His service was not one 
of wealth, or honour, or delight; not one in^ which 
any could hope for earthly gain. “The foxes,” He 
said, “ have holes, and the birds of the air have resting- 
places,® but the Son of Man® hath not where to lay 
His head.” 

The second was already a partial disciple,* but wished 

* Matt. viii. 19 — ^22 ; Luke ix. 57 — 62. Tho position of the incident in 

the narrative of Si. Matthew seexns to show tliat it has been narrated out 
of its order, and more generaUy tthrStv iv by St. Xiiike. 

® KaraaKtiv^ffm, rather “ shelters ” than ** nests ; fo» birds do not live 
in nests. 

® This was a title which wonld kindle no violent antipathy, and yet was 
understood to be Messianic. Of. Dan. vii. 13; John xii. 84. (See p. 159.) 

* All ancient but otherwise groundless tradition says that it was Philip 
(Clem. Alex. Strom, iii. 4, § 25). 
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to become an entire follower, with the reservation that 
he might first be permitted to bury his father. “ Follow 
me ! ” was the thrilling answer, “ and let the dead bury 
their dead ; ” that is, leave the w^rld and the things of 
the world to mind themselves. He who would follow 
Christ must in comparison hate even father and mother. 
He must leave the spiritually dead to attend, to their 
physically dead.^ 

The answer to the .third aspirant was not dissimilar. 
He too pleaded for delay — ^wished not to join Christ 
immediately in His voyage, but first of all to bid fare- 
well to his fiiends at home. “ No man,” was the reply 
— which has become proverbial for all time — ” No man 
liaving put his hand to the plough, and looking back, 
is fit® for the kingdom of heaven.” To use the fine 
image of St. Augustine, “ the East was calling him, he 
must turn his thoughts from the lading We.st.” It 
was in this spirit that the loving souls of St. Thomas 
of Aquino, St. Francis of Assisi, St. Francis Xaner, 
and so many more of the great saints in the Chureh's 


^Som© have seen a certain difficulty and liai'shness in this answer. 
Tlieophylaet and many others interpret it to mean tliat tin* disciple asked 
leave to live at home till his father’s death. Such an offer personal 
attendance would seem to bo too va^pie to Iwj of any value ; on the other 
hand, Sopp and others have argued that had his faili<?r been really dead 
ho would have been regarded as coremoiiially unclean, and could hardly 
have been present at all. In either case, however, the general lesson is 
that drawn by St. Augustine : **Aniandm eat generator, md ^asfimmdm 
esi creator” If it was a mere question of persoiuil attendance on a funeral, 
that was of little importance compared to fcho great work for which he 
offered himself : if it was more than this, might not the indefinite delay 
breed a subsequent remorse — possibly even a^mbsoquent a|)ostaey P 

2 €«/ffeTos (Luke k. 62), literally, “ well-adapted.” Poi^bly both the 
aspirant and our Lord referred mentally to the story of Elisha’s call 
(1 Kings xix. 19, 20). The parallel in Hesiod, 0pp. it 60 — lB€( 7 tv atfAm* 
iXa{>voi MnfCfTi wavralmv fxtB' &fi^XiKas — ^is extremely striking. Yet who would 
be so absurd as to dream of plagiarism here ? 
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histoiy consoled and fortified themselves, when forced 
to resign every family affection, and for, Christ’s sake to 
abandon every earthly tie. 

So, then, at last these fresh delays were over, and the 
little vessel could spread her sails for the voyage. Yet 
even now Jesus was, as it were, pursued hy followers, for, 
as St. Mark again tells us, “ otW little ships were with 
Him.” But they, in all probability — since we are not told 
of their reaching the other shore — were soon scattered 
or frightened back by the signs of a gathering storm. At 
any rate, in His own boat, and among His own trusted 
disciples, Jesus could rest undisturbed, and long before 
they were far from shore, had lain His weary head on the 
leather cushion of the steersman, and was sleeping the 
deep sleep of the worn and weary — the calm sleep of 
those who are at peace with God, 

Even that sleep, so sorely needed, was destined to 
speedy and violent disturbance. One of the fierce storms 
peculiar to that deep hollow in the earth’s surface, swept 
dovwi with sudden fury on the little inland sea. With 
scarcely a moment’s notice,^ the air was filled with 
whirlwind and the sea buffeted into tempest. The 
danger was extreme. The boat was again and again 
buried amid the foam of the breakers which burst over 

' Travellers have often noticed, and been endangered by, these sudden 
storms* All that I had an opportunity of observing was the almost 
instantaneoas cliange by which a smiling glassy sui-face was swept into a 
dark and threatening ripple. The expressions used by the Evangelists all 
imply the extreme fury of the hurricane ((rfio'/uty fi4yasy Matt, \iii. 24; 
Kattkv KalKwff Luke viii. 23), The heated tropical air of the Gh6r, 

which is so low that the surface of the Sea of Galilee lies ^00 feet beneath 
the level of the Mediterranean, is suddenly filled by the cold and heavy 
winds sweeping down the snowy ranges of Lebanon and Hermon, and 
rushing with unwonted fury through the ravines of the Peraean hills, 
which converge to the head of the Lake, and act like gigantic funnels* 
(Thomson, Laivd and Book, II* xxv*) 
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ii j yet though they must have covered Him with their 
dashing spray as He lay on the open deck at the 
stem. He was calmly sleeping on‘ — undisturbed, so deep 
was His fatigue, by the tempestuous darkness — and as 
yet no one ventured to awake Him. But now the 
billows were actually breaking into the boat itself, 
which was beginning to be filled and to sink. Then, 

. with sudden and vehement cries of excitement and terror, 
the disciples woke Him. “ Lord ! Master ! Master ! 
save ! we perish * Such were the wild sounds which, 
mingled with the howling of the winds and the dash of 
the mastering waves, broke confusedly upon His half- 
awakened ear. It is such crises as these — crises of 
sudden unexpected terror, met without a moment of 
preparation, which test a man, what spirit he is of — 
which show not only his nerve, but the grandeur and 
purity of his whole nature. The hurricane which shook 
the tried courage and baffled the utmost skill of the 
hardy fishermen, did not ruffle lor one instant the deep 
inward serenity of the Son of Man. Without one sign 
of confusion, without one tremor of alarm, Jesus simply 
raised Himself on His elbow from the dripping stem 
of the labouring and half-sinking vessel, and, without 
further movement,® stilled the tempest of their souls 
by the quiet words, “ Why so cowardly, O ye of httle 
faith?” And then rising up, standing in all the calm 

^ Tliere is a touch of tragic surprise in Iho ahrhs HI of Mat t, 

viii. 24. The Evangelists evidently derive their narrative from eye- 
witnesses. St. Matthew mentions the rt^ irXatt>y M twi 

/tufuirivu (viii. 24f; St Mark, tA m/ftara MffoAAev tk rh vhai&v (iv. 37), and 
the vftomftpdKatoy (ver. 38). On this, see Smith, Voy. of 6t. PmiU p. 243. 

2 ewToVt &iroK\t^fi€0a (Matt. viiL 25), Oin. *Zincrrdraf iwtsrr^a 

(Xiuke viii. 24). 

2 This seems to be clearly involved in the r6r* of Matt. viii. 26 

•--qfter He had spoken to those who awoke Him. 
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of a natural majesty on the lofty stem, while the hurri- 
cane tossed, for a moment only, His flattering garments 
and streaming hair, He gazed forth into the darkness, 
and His voice was heard amid the roaring of the troubled 
elements, saying, “ Peace 1 be still ! ” ^ And instantly 
the wind dropped, and there was a great calm. And 
as they watched the starlight reflected on the now 
unrippled water, not the disciples only but even the 
sailors^ whispered to one another, “ What manner of 
man is this ? ” 

This is a stupendous miracle, one of those which 
test whether we indeed believe in the credibility of the 
miracxilous or not ; one of those miracles of power which 
cannot, like many of the miracles of healing, be ex- 
plained away by existing laws. It is not my object in 
this book to convince the unbeliever, or hold coutrovei.->«; 
with the doubter. Something of what I had to say on 
this subject I have done my little best to say elsewhere 
and yet, perhaps, a few words may here be pardoned. 
Some, and they neither irreverent nor unfaithful men, 
have asked whether the reality may not have been -ome- 
what different? whether we may not understand this 
narrative in a sense like that in which we should under- 

' There is an almost untranslatable energy in the w€iplfio><ro of 

Mark rr. 39, and the perfect imperatire implies the command that the 
result should mstAntaneous — literally, I muzzle,” 1 Cor. ix. 9). 

* Matt. \iil 27, ot Mpanroi. 

^The Witnem of Mistmnj to Christ, Lect. I. I refer to those Hulsean 
Lectures only to show that the mainly noti-eontroversial character of the 
present work arises neither from any doubt in my o^vn mind, nor from 
any desire to shrink from legitimate controversy. At tlu^ ^me time let me 
say distinctly that I dislike and depm^ato, as wrong and as neeflless, the 
violent language used by writers on both sides of this groat controversy. 
A man may disbelieve in miracles without being either an atheist or a hAm* 
phemer ; a man may believe in them without being (as is assumed so widely) 
either hypocxulioal or weak. 
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stand it if we found it in tlie reasonably -attested legend 
of some niediaeval saint— a St. Nicholas or a St. Brandan ? 
whether we may not suppose that the fact which underlies 
the narrative was in reality not a miraculous exercise of 
power over those elements which are most beyond the 
reach of man, but tljat Christ’s calm communicated itself 
by immediate and subtle influence to His terrified com- 
panions, and that the hurricane, from natural causes, sank 
as rapidly as it had arisen ? I reply, that if this were the 
only miracle in the life of Christ ; if the Gospels were 
indeed the loose, exaggerated, inaccurate, credulous nar- 
ratives which such an interpretation would suppose ; if 
there were something antecedently incredible in the super- 
natural ; if there were in the spiritual world no transcen- 
dant facts which lie far beyond the comprehension of 
those who would bid us see nothing in the universe but 
the action of material laws ; if there were no provddences 
of Gt)d during these nineteen centuries to attest the work 
and the divinity of Christ — then indeed there would be 
no difficulty in such an interpretation. But if we believe 
that God rules ; if we believe that Christ rose ; if we 
have reason to hold, among the deepest convictions of 
our being, the certainty that God has not delegated His 
sovereignty or His providence to the final, unintelligent, 
pitiless, inevitable working of material forces ; if we see 
on every page of the Evangelists the quiet simplicity of 
truthful and faithful witnesses ; if we see in every year 
of succeeding history, and in every experience of indi- 
vidual life, ^ confirmation of the testimony which they 
delivered — ^then we shall neither clutch at rationalistic 
interpretations, nor be much troubled if others adopt 
them. He who believes, he who knows, the efficacy of 
prayer, in what other men may regard as the inevitable 
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seitaintios or blindly-directed accidents of life — ^he' who 
has felt how the voice of a Saviour, heard, across the long 
generations, can calm wilder storms than ever buffeted 
into fury the bosom of the inland L^e — he who sees in 
the person of his Kedeemer a feet more stupendous an4 
more majestic than all those observed sequences which 
men endow with an imaginary omnipotence, and worship 
under the name of Law— 4o him, at least, there will be 
neither difficulty nor hesitation in supposing that Christ, 
on board that half-wrecked fishing-boat, did utter His 
mandate, and that the wind and the sea obe 3 "cd ; that 
His word was indeed more potent among the cosmic 
forces than miles of agitated water, or leagues of rush- 
ing air. 

Not even on the farther shore Avas Jesus to find peace 
or rest.^ On the contrary, no sooner had He reached 

> Matt. Tiii. 28—34; Mark t. 1—19; Luke liii. 2C— 39. Tlie MSS. 
of all throe Evangelists vary between Gadara, Gerasa, and Gergesa. 
Tischendorf, mainly relying on the Cod. Sinaiticus, reads rtpyta-vr^v id 
Luke viii. 26; Vipacr-nvuv in Mark v. 1; and raSaprjwi' in Matt. Yiii. 28. 
After the researches of Dr, Thomson (T}ie Land and the Book, II., 
cH. XXV.), there can be no doubt that Gergesa — tliongli mentioned <^nly by 
St. Luke — ^was the name of a little town nearly opposite Cap* mamm, tlie 
ruined site of wMch is still called Kerza or Gersa by the Bedawin. Tlie 
existience of this little town was apparent iy known both to Ongen, who 
first introduced the reading, and to Eusebius and Jerome; and in their day 
a steep declivity near it, wdiere the hills approach to within a little distance 
from the Lake, was pointed out as the scene of the miracle. Gorasa is much 
too far to the east, being almost in Arabia. Gadara — if that reading be 
correct in Matt, viii. 28 («, B)— can only bo the name of the wliole district, 
derived from its capital. The authority of the retuling is, however, 
weakened (1) by the fact that it was only found in a few MSS. in Origen’s 
time ; and (2 j by the probability of so well-known a place being inserted 
instead of the obscure little Oergesa. Tlie ruins of Gadari are still visible 
at VWf Kew, three hours to the south of the eittrome end of the Lake, and 
on the other side of the river Jarmuk, or Hiert>max, the banks of which 
are as deep and precipitous as those of the Jordan. It is therefore far too 
remote to have any real connection with the scene of the miracle ; and in 
|»oint of fact Vepye^rvjvuy must have been something more than a conjecture 
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that 'part of Peraea which is called by St. Matthew the 
“country of the Gergesenes,” than He was met by an 
exhibition of human fury, and madness, and degradation, 
even more terrible and startling than the rage of the 
troubled sea. Barely had He landed when, from among 
the rocky cavern-tonibs of the Wady Semak, there 
burst into His presence a man troubled with the most 
exaggerated form of that raging madness which was 
universally attributed to demoniacal possession. Amid 
all the boasted civilfsation of antiquity, there existed no 
hospitals, no penitentiaries, no asylums ; and unfortu- 
nates of this class, being too dangerous and desperate 
for human intercourse, could only be driven foi’th from 
among their fellow-men, and restrained from mischief 
by measures at once inadequate and cruel. Under such 
circumstances they could, if irreclaimable, only take 
refuge in those holes along the rocky hill-sides which 
abound in Palestine, and which were used by tlie Jews’ as 
tombs. It is clear that the foul and polluted nature of 
such dwelling-places, with all their associations of ghast- 
liness and terror, would tend to aggravate the nature of 
the rnalady ; ^ and this man, who had long been afflicted, 
was beyond even the possibility of control." Attempts 

of Origen's in this verse, for it is found in eight uncialn, most cursives, and 
(among others) in the Coptic and .iEtiiiopie versions. It must therefore 
be regarded as the probable reading, and St. Matthew, m one who Iwl 
actually lived on the shore of the Lake, was most likely to know its minute 
topography, and so to have preserved the real name. 

* Tombs were the express dwelling-place of demons in tlie Jewish 

belief (Nidda, fol. 17 a; Chagigah, fol. 3, b ). When a man s|>©nds a night 
in a graveyard^an evil spirit descends upon him (Ofrorer, Mirk, des 
HeilSf i. 408). It must not be forgotten that these were expressly 

supposed to be spirits of the wicked dead 

Jos. B. J. vii. 6, § 3), 

* Compare Sir W, Scott’s powerful description of the effects produced 
on the minds of the Covenanters by their cavern retirements. 
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iiad been made to bind him, biit in the paroxysms of 
liis mania be bad exerted that apparently supernatural 
strength whic*h is often noticed in such forms of mental 
excitement, and had always succeeded in rending off his 
fetters, and twisting away or shattering his chains and 
now he had been abandoned to the lonely hills and un- 
clean solitudes which, night and day, rang with his yells 
as he wandered among them, dangerous to himself and 
to others, raving, and gashing himself with stones. 

It was the frightful figure of this naked and homi- 
cidal maniac that burst upon our Lord almost as soon 
as He had landed at early dawn r and perhaps another 
demoniac, who was not a Gadarene, and who was less 
grievously afflicted, may have horered about at no great 
distance,® although, beyond this allusion to liis presence. 


* Mark y, 4, ^*4 rlt . , . Ztf<ntoi<r$at 6ir’ o^itoC fots itol ireSas 

(rvvrirfn<i>0{iu St. Mark ajifl St. Luke here give us the mmute details, which 
show the impression made on the actual witnesses. St. Matthew's 
narrative is less circumstantial; it is proha l)le that he was not with our 
Lord, and he may \mve btxm preparing for that winding-up of his affairs 
winch was finished at tlie groat feast prepareti for Jesus apparent!/ on the 
afternoon of this vei'y day. 

^ Mark V. 2, ahr ^ ; Luko viii. 27, ipLarwv ouK ^pfdiButTKtro, 

This does not necessarily mean that he was stai'k naked, for he may still 
have worn a ; hut tiie tendency to stri]) tliemselves ban? of every 
rag of clothing is common among lunatics. It was, for instance, one of 
the tendenciCvS of Christian VII. of Denmark, Furious mauiiics — aksohitely 
naked — tvander to tliis day in the mountains, and sleep in the caves of 
Palestine. (Thomson, Land and Booh, I,, cii. xi.; Warburtoii, The Crescent 
and the Cross, L. 352.) 

3 As we may perhaps infer from Matt. 'iiii. 28. Tliere is a difference 
here, but no fair critic dealing with any other narrative would dream of 
calling it an imconcibible discrepancy ; at atiyrate they would not consider 
that it in my way impaired the credibility of tlie narrative. Probably, if we 
knew the actual cireuraatances, we should see no shadow of dilEculty in the 
fact that Matthew mentions two, and the other Evangelists one. Similar 
mumte differen(»s occur at every step in the perfwtiy honest evidence of 
men whom no one. on that account, dreams of doubting, or of charging witn 
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he plays no part in the narrative. The pres<ence, the 
look, the voice of Christ, even before He addressed these 
sufferers,' seems always to have calmed and overawed 
them, and this demoniac of Gergesa was no exception. 
Instead of falling upon the disciples, he ran to Jesus 
from a distant-, and fell down before Him in an attitude 
of worship. Mingling his own perturbed individuality 
with that of the multitude of unclean spirits which he 
believed to be in possession of His soul, he entreated the 
Lord, in loud and terrified accents, not to torment him 
before the time. 

It is well known that to recall a maniac’s attention 
to his name, to awake his memory, to touch his sym- 
pathies by past association, often produces a lucid in- 
terval, and perhaps this may have been the reason why 
Jesus said to the man, “ What is thy name ?” But this 
question only receives the wild answer, “ My name is 
Legion, for we are many.” The man had, as it were, lost 
his own name ; it was absorbed in the hideous tyranny 
of that multitude of demons under whose influence 
his own personality w^as destroyed. ^ The presence of 
Roman armies in Palestine had rendered him familiar 
with that title of multitude, and as though six thousand 
evil spirits were in him he answers by the Latin 
word which had now become so familiar to every 

untrustworthy obsM)r\’ation. "Krtpw lari, says ,St. ChryBostora, itiupipus 

«al naxofitmvs tlntK “ Per liujusmodi Evaugelistarutu locntiouea,” 
says St. AugustiuB, “ vaeias bed won CONTEakias, diseimus nihil in 
cujusquo verbis nos inspicaro debere, nisi voluntatcm,” &c. (Aug. He Oont. 
Evanff. ii. 28.) • 

‘ Tills duality and apparent interchange of consolousness -were universal 
among this afflicted class. Sea Clam. Alex. Btrom. i. 21, § 143, who 
explains Plato’s notion of a language of the gods partly ^'m the fa^ 
that demoniacs do not speak their own voice and language, 4 aa4 tV 

&7rttirt6vTutf 
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Jew.^ And still agitated by his own perturbed fancies, 
he entreats, as though the thousands of demons were 
speaking by his mouth, that they might not be driven 
into the abyss, but be suffered to take refuge in the 
swine. 

The narrative which follows is to us difficult of com- 
prehension, and one which, however literally accepted, 
touches upon regions so wholly mysterious and unknown 
that we have no clue to its real significance, and can 
gain nothing by speculating upon h. The narrative in 
St. Luke runs as follows : — 

“ And there was an herd of many swine^ feeding upon 
the mountain ; and they besought Him that He would 
suffer them to enter into them. And He suffered them. 
Then went the devils out of the man, and entered into 
the swine ,• and the herd ran violently down a steep plac^ 
into the lake, and were choked.” t 

That the demoniac was healed — that in the terrible 
final paroxysm which usually accompanied the deliver- 
ance from this strange and awful malady, a herd of 
swine was in some way affected with such wild terror as 
to rush headlong in large numbers over a steep hill-side 
into the waters of the lake — and that, in the minds of 
all who were present, including that of the sufferer 
himself, this precipitate rushing of the swine w'as con- 
nected with the man’s release from his demoniac thral- 
dom^ — thus much is clear. 

And indeed, so far, there is no difficulty whatever. 
Any one who believes in ’the Gospels, and believes that 
the Son of God did work on earth deeds which far 

^ Til© ancieHt Megiddo lK)re at this time the name Legio, from the 
Eoman company stationed there. It is still called Ledji^ii. 

® St. Mark, specific as usnal, says ** about two thousand.” 

W 
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sTirpass mere human power, must believe that among 
the most frequent of His cures were those of the dis* 
tressing forms of mental and nervous malady which we 
ascribe to purely natural causes, but which the ancient 
Jews, like aU Orientals, attributed to direct supernatural 
agencyJ And, knowing to how singular an extent the 
mental impressions of man affect by some unknown 
electric influence the lower animals — knowing, for 
instance, that man’s cowardice and exultation, and even 
his superstitious terrors, do communicate themselves to 
the dog which accompanies him, or the horse on which 
he rides — there can be little or no difficulty in under- 
standing that the shrieks and gesticulations of a power- 
ful lunatic might strike uncontrollable terror into a herd 
of swine. We know further that the spasm of deliver- 
ance was often attended with fearful convulsions, some- 
times perhaps with an effusion of blood;® and we know 
that the sight and smell of human blood produces 
strange effects in many animals. May there not have 
been something of this kind at work in this singular 
event ? 

It is true that the Evangelists (as their language 

' “ All kinds of diseases wlBch are called melanclioly they call an evil 
spirit” (Maimon. in Shabhath, ii. 5). Hence it is not surprising that 
mechanical exorcisms were sometimes resorted to (Tob. viii. 2, 3; Jos. Antt. 
viii. 2,§5; Just. Mart. Tryjth. 85, i(opief(outri . . evitAitacn). 

In Jer. Tenimoth, fol. 40, 2 (ap. Otho, Lex. Rnhh. s. v. “ Daomones”), people 
afflicted with hypochondria, melaneholy, and brain-disease, are all treated as 
demoniacs, and Slardaicus is eren made a demon’s name. St. Peter seems 
to class all the diseased whom Christ cured, ae KaroSwoffTtvoijUvovs 6irh roS 
Zia06\ov (Acts *. 38). For full information on the whole subject Gfriiror 
refers to Edzaril, Avoda Zara, ii 311 — 350. 

* Some years i^o the dead body of a murdered lady was discovered in 
a lonely field solely by the strange movements of the animals which were 
half-maddened by the sight of the bhxid-stained corpse. The fact was 
undisputed: “the cows,” as one of the witnesses deacribrn) |t “wmit 
blaring about the field. ’ 
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clearly shows) held, in all its simplicity, the Belief that 
actual devils pMsed in multitudes out of ^ the man and 
into the swine. But is it not allowable here to make 
a distinction between actual facts and that which was 
the mere conjecture and inference of the spectators from 
whom the three Evangelists heard the tale ? If we are 
not bound to believe the man’s hallucination that six 
thousand devils were in possession of his soul, are we 
bound to believe the possibility, suggested by his per- 
turbed intellect, that the unclean Spirits should pass 
from him into the swine?' If indeed we could be sm’e 
that Jesus directly encouraged or sanctioned in the 
man’s mind the belief that the swine were indeed 
difven wild by the unclean spirits which passed objec- 
tively from the body of the Gergesene into the bodies 
of these dumb beasts, then we could, without hesitation, 
believe as a literal truth, however incomprehensible, 
that so it ■was. But this by no means follows indis- 
putably, from what we know of the method of the 
Evangelists. Let all who will, hold fast to the conviction 
that men and beasts may be quite literally possessed of 
devils ; only let them beware ol coulusing their own 
convictions, which are binding on' themselves alone, with 
those absolute and eternal certainties which cannot be 
rejected •without moral blindness by others. Let them 
remember that a hard and denunciative dogmatism 
approaches more nearly than anything else to that 
Pharisaic -want of charity which the Lord whom they 
love and worship visited with His most sca^lring anger 
and rebuke. The literal reality of demoniac possession 

* This wm a ihorou^lily Jewisli belief. In Bab. Jmm>, S3 R. Samuel 
aitributes the hydrophobia of dogs to domoniao possessioii (Gfrorer, Johrh. 
d, Meila, i 412). 
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is a belief for whicli more may perhaps be said than is 
admitted by the purely physical science of the present 
day,' but it is not a necessary article of the Christian 
creed; and if any reader imagines that in this brief 
narrative, to a greater extent tlian in any other, there 
are certain nuances of expression in which s«bjective 
inferences are confused with exact realities, he is hold- 
ing a view which has the sanction of many wise and 
thoughtful Churchmen, and has a right to do so with- 
out the slightest imputation on the orthodoxy of his 
belief. 2 

* See this beautifully and inoderatoly stated by Professor Westeott 
‘Charact. of the Gosih Miradesy pp. 72 — 82 1 . He ooutraets the super- 
stitious niaterialism of Josephus {Ault, viii.2, §5; B. J. vii. 0, §3)with the 
simplicity of the Gospel narratives. A powerful stories of arguments for 
tlio tenabiirty of the view which denies aeiiial demoniac possession may l>o 
found in Ardiaeologia Bihlica (to which 1 have airea<.ly referred), and 
are maintained by the late Kcv. J. F. Dofiliain in Kitto's BibL Cydoih^B. v. 
“ Demons.” 

2 So many good, able, and perfectly orthodox wnters have, with the same 
data l>eforo them, arriv^.d at dilfering conclusions on this quesiioti, tliat any 
certainty respecting it apjfears to be impossible. My own view under 
these circumstaiiw^s is of no ])articular important, but it is this. I have 
shoTO tliafc the Jews, like all unscientihc mifions in all ages, attributed 
many nervous disorders and pliysical obstructions to demoniac possession 
which we should attribute to natural causes; but I am not prepared to 
deny that in the dark and desperate age which saw the Bedaemer^s advent 
there may have Iwhui forms of madness which owed their more immediate 
maiiif (‘station to evil powctrs. I should not personally find much hardship or 
difficulty in afrejfting such a belief, andl 'have only been arguing against t he 
uncliaritable and pernicious attempt to treat it as a necessary article of faith 
for all The subjcwt is too obscure (even to Hcicuce) to admit of dcfgmatjsrn 
on either side. Since writing the above paragraphs, 1 find that (to say 
nothing of Dr. Lardner) two writers so entirely above suspicion aa Neaiider 
ajid De Pressens6 substantially hold the same view. “ Tht^ro is a gap here,*’ 
says Xeauder, in our connection of the facts. Did Christ really partici- 
pate in the opinioBs of the demoniac, or was it only subsequently inferred 
from tbe fact that the swine rushed down, that Christ had ^lilow'ed the 
evil spirits to take possession of them ? ” (Life of Christ, p. 207, E. Tr.) 

That these devils,” says Pressense, ** literally entered into the body of 
the swine is an inadmissible supposition ” (Jesm Christ, p. ilSO, E. Tr.), 
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That the whole scene was violent and startling 
appears in the fact that the keepers of the swine “ fled 
and told it in*the city and in the country.” The people 
of Gergesa, and the Oadarenes and Gerasenes of all the 
neighbouring district, flocked out to see the Mighty 
Stranger who had thus visited their coa.st8. Wliat 
livelier or more decisive proof of His power and His 
beneficence could they have had than the sight which 
met their eyes? The filthy and frantic demoniac who 
had been the terror of the country, so that none could 
pass that way — the wild-eyed dweller in the tombs who 
had been accustomed to gash himself with cries of rage, 
and whose untamed fierceness broke away all fetters — 
was now calm as a child. Some charitable hand had flung 
an oxiter robe over his naked figure, and he was sitting 
at the feet of Jesus, clothed, and in his right mind. 

“And they were afraid” — more afraid of that Holy 
Presence than of the previous i'uries of the possessed. 
The man iudeed was saved ; but what of that, < 3 onsider- 
ing that some of their two thousand unclean bea.sts had 
perished ! Their precious swine were evidently in da.- ger ; 
the greed and gluttony of every aj)o.state Jew and low- 
bred Gentile in the place were clearly' imperilled by re- 
ceiving such a one as they saw that Jesus was. ^Vhth 
disgraceful and urgent unanimity tlioy' entreated and 
implored Him to leave their coasts.^ Both heathens and 


The modern Jew», like iheir ancestorst attribute a vast number of Inter- 
ferences to the $chedini^ or evil spirits. See, on tlio whole subject, 
Excursiis TIL, “ Jewish Augelology and Demonology.” • 

* Matt. viii. 34, ; Mark V. 17, ttapaKoXfiv j Luke viii. 

37, The heathen ehamcier of the district comes more fully 

borne to us when we remember that Meleager and Pbilodemus, two of the 
least pure poet® of the Greek anthology, were natives of this very Gadara 
about B,0. 50. 
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Jews had recognised already the great truth that God 
sometimes answers bad prayers in His deepest anger. ^ 
Jesus Himself had taught His disciples not to give that 
which was holy to the dogs, neither to cast their pearls 
before swine, “ lest they trample them under their feet, 
and turn a^in and rend you.” He had gone across the 
lake for quiet and rest, desiring, though among lesser 
multitudes, to extend to these semi-heathens also the 
blessings of the kingdom of God. But they loved their 
sins and their swine, and with a perfect energy of de- 
liberate preference for all that was base and mean, 
rejected such blessings, and entreated Him to go away. 
Sadly, but at once, He turned and loft them. Gergesa 
was no place for Him ; better the lonely hill-tops to 
the north of it ; better the crowded strand on the other 
side. 

And yet He did not leave fhem in anger. One deed 
of mercy had been done there ; one sinner had been 
saved ; from om; soul the unclean spirits had been cast 
out. And just as the united multitude of the Gadarenes 
had entreated for His absence, so the poor saved demo- 
niac entreated hepceforth to be with Him. But Jesus 
would fain leave one more, one last opportunity for those 
who had rejected Him. On others for whose sake 
miracles had been performed He had enjoined silence; 

* See Exod. x. 28, 29 ; Numb. ixii. 20; Ps. Ixxyiii. 29 — 31. 

** We, ignorant of ourselves. 

Beg often our own iuirms, which the wifwj powers 
Deny u« for our gootL’^ — .S hakw, Ant, d* CUop, ii 1, 

God answers sharj) apd sudden on some prayers, 

?ind flings the thing we have ariketi for in our faee ; 

A gauntlet with a gift in 't/'—Aunyra Leigh, 

The truth was also thoroughly recognised in Pagan literature, m in Plato, 
Aldb, u, 138, B ; Juv. Bat x, 7, " Evertere domes iotas opiantibm ipBU 
Di faciles;” and x. Ill, **Magna^ne numinibus vota exaudita malignis.” 
This is, in fact, the moral of the legend of llthonus. 
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on this man — since He was now leaving the place — 
He enjoined publicity. “ Go home,” He said, “ to thy 
friends, and icll them how great things the Lord hath 
done for thee, and hath had compassion on thee.” And 
80 the demoniac of Gergesa became the first great mis- 
sionary to the region of Decapolis, bearing in his owa 
person the confirmation of his words ; and Jesus, as His 
little vessel left the inhospitable shore, might still hope 
that the day might not be far distant — might come, at 
any rate, before over that ill-feted district burst the 
storm of sword and fire^ — when 

“ E’en tlie witleas Gadarene, 

Preferring Christ to swine, would feel 
That life is sweetest when ’tis clean.”* 

* For the fearful massacre and conflagration of Gadara, the capital of 
this district, see Jos. B. J. id. 7, § 1. 

* Coventry Patmore. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE DAY OF Matthew’s feast. 


" K’lmqnam laeti siiis, nisi qunm frairem vestnim videritis in c&ritat©.” 
— Jerome iu Eph. v. 3 (quoted as a saying of Christ from the Hebf^ew 
Gospel), 

The events just described had happened apparently in 
the early morning, and it might perhaps be noon when 
Jesus reached once more the, Plain of Gennesareth. 
People had recognised the sail of His returning vessel, 
and long before He reached land’ the multitudes had 
lined the shore, and were waiting for Him, and received 
Him gladly. 

If we may here accept as chronological the order of 
St. !Matthew" — to w'hoin, as we .shall see hereafter, this 
must have been a very memorable day— J esus went first 
into the town of Capernaum, which was now regarded as 


* Luke viii. 40. 

2 Matt. ix. 1. Some may see an objection to this arrangement in the 
fact that St. Luke (v. 17) mentions Pliarisees not only from Galilee, but 
even from Judaea and Joniftalem as being present at the scene. It is, how- 
ever, perfectly clear that the Pharisees are not the spies from Jerus^em 
subsequently senf to dog His st^ps (Mark iii. 2; vii. 1 ; Matt. xv. 1) ; for, on 
the contrary, St. Luke distinctly says “ that the |K>wer of the Lord was 
present to heal them.” We surmise, therefore, that they must have eome 
from motives which were at least hamless. If, indeed, with «, B, L, we 
read aWy for aitr&bsf this srgfumont falls to the ground; but iny belief in 
the sequence is not changed. 
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“ His own city.” He went at once to the house^pro- 
bably the house of St. Peter — which He ordinarily used 
when staying at Capemaato. There the crowd gathered 
in ever denser numbers, filling the house, and even t^ 
court-yard which surrounded it, so that there was no 
access even to the door.^ But there was one poor 
sufferer — a man bedridden from a stroke of paralysis — 
who, with his friends, had absolutely determined that 
access should be made for him; he would be one of 
those violent men who would take the kingdom of 
heaven by force. And the four who were carrying him, 
finding that they could not reach Jesus through the 
crowd, made tb.eir way to the roof, perhaps by the usual 
outer staircase,® and making an aperture in the roof by 
the removal of a few tiles, let down the paralytic, on 
his humble couch,'*’ exactly in front of the place where 
Clxrist was sitting. Tifie man was silent, perhaps awe- 
struck at his manner of inti’usion into the Lord’s 
presence ; but Jesus was pleased at the strength and 
unhesitating boldness of faith which the act displayed, 
and bestowing first upon the man a richer blessing than 
that which he primarily sought. He gently said to him, 

' Matt. ix. 2—8; Mark ii. 1—12; Luko v. 17—26. 

® Eastpm houses are low, and nothing is easier than to get to their roofs, 
especially when they are built on rising gi’ound. For the outer staircase, 
see Matt. xxiv. 17. 

®Luko V. 19, TtSp Kfpdfieap, Otherwise the i^opv^avres of St. Mai^k 
might lead us to imngino that they cut through soino mud partition. 
Possibly they enlarged an ai>erture in the roof. Hie details are not 
sufficiently minute to make us understand emcthj what was done, and the 
variations of reading show that some diffi^nlty was felt by later readers ; 
but the mere fact of opening the roof is qiiile an everj^day matter in the 
East (see Thomson, The Land mid the Book, p. d58). Tho objection 
that the live§ or safety of those sitting below would be endangered (!) is 
one of the ignorant childishnesses of merely captious criticism. 

* Hkivihop (Luko v. 19), Kpi$0arop (Mark ii. 4). Probably little more 
than a mere mat* 
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as He* had said to the woman who was a sinner, “ Be of 
good courage, son thy sins are foi^iven thee.” Our 
Lord had before observed the unfavourable impression 
produced on the bystanders by those startling words. 
He again observed it now in the interchanged glances of 
the Scribes- who were present, and the look of angry dis- 
approval on their countenances.® But on this occasion 
He did not, as before, silently substitute another phrase. 
On the contrary. He distinctly challenged attention to 
His words, and miraculously justified them. Beading 
their thoughts, He reproved them for the fierce un uttered 
calumnies of which their hearts were full, and put to 
them a direct question. “ Which,” He asked, “ is easier ? 
to suy to the paralytic, ‘Thy sins are forgiven thee;’ 
or to say, ‘ Arise and walk ? ’”* May not onybody my 
the former without its being possible to tell whether the 
sins are forgiven or not ? but who can say the latter, 
and give effect to his own words, without a power from 
above? If I can by a word heal this paralytic, is it 
not clear that I must be One who has also power on 
earth to forgive sins ? The unanswerable question was 
received with the silence of an invincible obstinacy ; but 
turning once more to the paralytic, Jesus said to him, 
“ Arise, take up thy bed, and iTalk.” At once power 
was restored to the palsied limbs, peace to the stricken 
soul. The man was healed. He rose, lifted the light 
couch on which he had been lying, and, while now the 
crowd opened a passage for him, he went to his house 
glorifying Go(^ ; and the multitude, when they broke up 

^ Luko V. 20, ; Mark ii The rhpov of M&tt. ix, % 

being fche tendorest, is the phrase most likely to have been used by Ohdei 

2 « Why does this man speak thus ? He blasphemes/^-^uoh is probably 
the true meaning (h, B, D, L, &e.) of Mark ii 7. 

^ Hub seems to me the most forcible pimetaa4i<m in Mark IL 9. 
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to disperse, kept exchanging one with another exclama- 
tions of astonishment not unmixed with fear, “ We saw 
strange things to-day ! ” “We never saw anything like 
this before ! ” 

Prom the house — perhaps to allow of more listeners 
hearing His words — Jesus seems to have adjourned to 
His favourite shore ; ^ and thence, after a brief interval 
of teaching, He repaired to the house of Matthew, in 
which the publican, who was now an Apostle, had made 
a great feast of farewell to all hi» friends.® As he had 
been a publican himself, it was natuiui that many of 
these also would be “ publicans and sinners ” — ^the out- 
casts of society, objects at once of hatred and contempt. 
Yet Jesus and His disciples, with no touch of scorn or 
exclusiveness, sat down with them at the feast: “for 
there were many, and they were His followers.” A 
charity so liberal caused deep dissatisfaction, on two 
grounds, to two powerful bodies — the Pharisees and 
the disciples of John To the formei’, mainly because 
this contact with men of careless and evil lives violated 
all the traditions of their haughty scrupulosity ; bo the 
latter, because this ready acceptance of invitations to 

* Mark iL 13. 

3 Matt. ix. 11; Mark ii. 15 ; Luke v, 29, fitydKv. This shows that 
Matthew had made large earthly sacrifices to follow Olirist. It seems quite 
clear that the only reason why tlie Synoptists relate the call of Matthew in 
tJiis place mshmd of earlier, is to connect his call with this feast. But on 
the other hand a great farewell feast could hardly have been given on the 
very day of tlie call, and other circumstances, arising especially from the 
fact tkit the Twelve were chosen before the Sermon on the Mount, and that 
the call of Matthe^ from the toll-booth must have preceded his selection 
as an Apostle, load us to the conviction that the feast was given afterwards; 
and, indeed, Archbishop Newcome, in his Murm<my of the Gospeh, p. 259, 
nays *' that Levi’s call and feast were separated in the most ancient Har- 
monies from Tatian, in A.D. 170, to Gerson, A.D. 1400” (see Andrews^ 
Life of our Lordy p.211); and he might have added, down to many 
modem commentators. 
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scenes* of feasting seemed to discountenance the neces- 
sity for their half-Essenian asceticism. The complaints 
could hardly have been made at the time, for unless 
any Pharisees or disciples of J ohn merely looked in from 
curiosity during the progress of the meal, their own 
presence there would have involved them in the very 
blame which they were casting on their Lord. But 
Jesus probably heard of their murmurs before the feast 
was over. There was something characteristic in the 
way in which the criticism was nnule. The Pharisees, 
still a little dubious as to Chri.st’s real character and 
mission, evidently overawed by His greatness, and not 
yet having ventured upon an open ru])ture with Him, 
only vented their ill-humour on the disciples, jisking 
f/iem “ why their Master ate with publicans and sinners ? ” 
The simple-minded Apostles were perhaps unable to 
explain; but Jesus at once faced the opposition, and 
told these murmuring respechibilities that Ho came not 
to the self-righteous, but to the conscious sinners. He 
came not to the folded flock, but to the straying sheep. 
To preach the Gospel to the poor, to extend mercy to 
the lost, was the very object for which He talKirnacled 
among men. It was Hi5 will /lof to thrust His grace 
on tlio.se who from the very first wilfully steeled their 
hearts against it, but gently to extend it to tho.se who 
needed and felt their need of it. His teaching was to 
he “ as the small rain upon the tender lierh, and as 
the showers upon the grass.” And then, referring them 
to one of thosp palmary passages of the 01 d I’estament 
(Hos. vi. 6)* which even in those days had summed up the 

^ Tlie quotation is from tho Hobrew. Tlie has for ttk 

Comp. Matt. xii. 7; 1 Sam. xv. 22 1 Deui x. 12; Pro?, xxi. 8; Eocles. xii 
13 ; Hosea vi. 6 ; Micab vi. 8 ; passages amply sufficient to have shown tbo 
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very essence of all that was pleasing to G-od in loVe and 
mercy, He borrowed the phrase of their own Rabbis, and 
bade them — tliese teachers of the people, who claimed to 
know 80 much — to “ go and learn what f/iaf, tneaneth, 
“ I will have mercy, and not sacrifice.” Perhaps it had 
never before occurred to their astonished minds, over- 
laid as they were by a crust of mere Levitisra and 
tradition, that the love which thinks it no condescen- 
sion to mingle with sinuers in the effort to win their 
souls, is more pleasing to God than thousands of rams 
and tens of thousands of rivers of f)il. 

The answer to the somewhat querulous question 
asked Him by John’s disciples was less severe in bme.^ 
No doubt He pitied that natural dejection of , mind 
which arose from the position of the great teacher, to 
whom alone they had as yet learned to look, and who 
now- lay in the dreary misery of a Machaerus dungeon. 
He might have answered that lasting was at tlie best 
a work of supererogation — useful, indeed, and obliga- 
tory, if any man felt that thereby he was assisted in the 
mortification of anything which was evil in his n;.:ure 
— but worse than useless if it merely ministered to his 
spiritual pride, and led him *to despise others, lie 
might have pointed out to them that although they had 
instituted a fast twice in the week,® this wiis but a 

Jews, had ih^j really searched the Scriptures, the hollo VTuess and falsity of 
the whole Pharisaic system. 

’ Matt. ix. 13, njj. On tlie interesting question of the language 
ordinarily used by our Lord, see Gimp. YIL, p, 90. 

® Hatt, ix. 14 — 1%; Mark il 18—22 ; Luke v. 33—39., Apparently the 
Pharisees, eager to seiae any and every opportunity to oppose *Hiin, and 
glad of a combination so powerful and so unwonted as that which enabled 
them to unite with John^s disciples, joined in this question also (Mark ii. 19) 

® On Thursday, because on that day Moses was l^elieved to have re- 
ascended Mount Sinai ; on Monday, because on that day he returned. 01 
Luke TmL 12 ; Bc^ha Kama^ f. 82 a* 
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traditional institution, so little sanctioned by th.6 Mosaic 
law, that in it but one single day of fasting was appointed 
for the entire year.^ He might, too, have added that 
the reason why fasting had not been made a universal 
duty is probably that spirit of mercy which recognised 
^ow differently it worked upon different temperaments, 
forfeUying some against the attacks of temptation, but 
only hindering others in the accomplishment of duty. 
Or again. He might have referred them to those passages 
in their own Prophets, which pointed out that, in the 
sight of God, the true fasting is not mere abstinence 
from food while all the time the man is “ smiting with 
the fist of wickedness ; ” but rather to love mercy, and 
to do. justice, and to let the oppressed go frec.^ But 
instead of all these lessons, w'hich, in their present 
state, might only have exasperated their prejudices, He 
answers them only hy a gentle argnmentum ad hominem. 
ileferring to the fine image in which their own beloved 
and revered teacher had spoken of Him as the bride- 
groom, He contented Himself'With asking them, “ Can 
ye make the children of the bridechamber fast,® while 

>The Day of Atonement (Lev. xvi. 29; Knmb. xxij. 7). It appears 
that ui the period of the exile four annual fasts (in the fouith. fifth, 
seventh, and tenth months) had sprang np, but they certainly receive no 
special sanction from tlie Prophets (Zeih. viii. 19 ; vii. 1 — 12). In the oldest 
and genuine part of the Megillah Taanilh, which emanated from the schools 
of Hillel and Sliammai, there is merely a list of days on wliich fasting 
and mourning are forbidden. It will be found with a translation in 
Derenbonrg, Eist. PaUdinc, pp. 439 — 446. See too Lightfoot, Etyr. Edtr. 
in Matt. ix. 14. 

^ 2 See the many noble and splendid nttomiKjos af the prophets to 
this effeet.(Micah vi. 6— 8; Hosea vi. 6; xil €; A.wr» v. 21—24: Isa^ 
i. 10—20). 

® John hi. 29. The use of the word “ rooiim,’* Instead of 

“ fast,” in Matt. ix. 15, gives still greater point to the question. 
Fasting was a sign of sorrow, but the kingdom of God was a kingdom dt 
gladness, and the bridal to which their own Master had compared its 
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the bridegroom is with them ? ” and then, looking 
calmly down at the deep abyss which yawned before 
Him, He uttered a saying which — although at that tiaje 
none probably understood it — was perhaps the very 
earliest public intimation that He gave of the violent 
end which awaited Him— “ But the days will come when 
the bridegroom shall be taken away from them,^ and 
then shall they fast in those days.” Further He told 
them, in words of yet deeper significance, though ex- 
pressed, as so often, in the homeliest metaphors, that His 
religion is, as it were, a robe entirely new, not a patch of 
unteazled cloth upon an old robe, sendng only to make 
worse its original rents that it is not new wine, put 
in all its fresh fermenting, expansive strength, into old 
and wforn wine-skins, and so serving only to burst the 
wine-skins and be lost, but new wine in freah wine-skins.*’ 
The new spirit was to bc embodied in wholly renovated 
. forms ; the new freedom was to be untrammelled by ob- 
solete and long meaningless limitations; the sjnritual 
doctrine was to be sundered for ever from mere elaborate 
and external ceremonials. 

St. Luke also has preserved for us the tender and 


proclamation was a time of joy. The disciples are the paranyinplis, the 
diildron of the bridechambor, the hmi haiiucMinrmh, a tJiorongiil) Hebrew 
tnot-aphor for the nearest friends of the wedded pair, 

^ A dim liint of the same kind had been given in the private conversation 
with Nieodom’is Jolm iii. 14)* The word clearly implying a violent 

termihiftio « <d' i ijs career, w^lch is here used by each of the Synoptists 
{Miiti . h i ^ : iMark ii. 20), occurs nowhere else in the Kew Testament. 

‘ Matt 'X Id, &yvd<l>0v, ^ 

^ f'tV) Eis ktFKnht Kaivoht $Krtr4oy (liuke V. S8). Similes not unlike this 
may bii fou ud in heathen literature, and we know that our Lord did not shun 
such osdriting parallels (Acts xsvi. 14). The fact, however, that His next 
words in 8t. Luke (r, 38) run into an iambic lino, oDSeU . . vakmhtf 
titedws 0iK€i Wov, is probably as purely accidental as the previous iambic in 

Terse 21, rls ifniy «£toj XaAc« fikatripr^ptias ; 
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remaricable addition — “No man also having dnmk old’ 
wine straightway desireth new: for he saith, The old 
is excellent.” ^ Perhaps the fact that the6e words were 
found to be obscure has caused the variety of readings 
in the original text. There is nothing less like the 
ordinary character of man than to make allowance for 
difference of opinion in matters of religion ; yet it is 
the duty of doing this which the words imply. He had 
been showing them that His kingdom was something 
more than a restitution {anroKaTaa^aaK), it was a re- 
creation {•rrdKirfyevevia ) ; but He knew how hard it was for 
men trained in the tradition of the Pharisees, and in 
admiration for the noble asceticism of the Baptist, to 
accept truths which were to them both new and strange ; 
aiid, therefore, even when He is endeavouring to lighten 
their darkness, He shows that He can look on them 
“ with larger other eyes, to make allowance for them all.” 


^ Leg. L, L*) 



CHAPTER XXV. 


, THE DAY OP Matthew’s feast (amUnued). 

“ Is there no physician there ? Jeb. viii. 22. 

The feast was scarcely over at the house of Matthew,^ 
and Jesus was still engaged in the kindly teaching 
which arose out of the question of John’s disciples, 
when another event occurred which led in succession to 
three of the greatest miracles of His earthly life.® 

A ruler of the synagogue — the rosA hakkeneseth, or 
chief elder of the congregation, to whom the Jews 
looked with great respect — came to Jesus in extreme 
agitation. It is not improbable that this ruler of the 
synagogue had been one of the very deputation who 
had pleaded with Jesus for the centurion-proselyle by 
whom it had been built. If so, he knew bj’’ experience 
the power of Him to whom he now appealed. Fling- 
ing himself at His feet with broken words® — which in 
the original still sound as though they were interrupted 
and rendered incoherent by bursts of grief — ^he tells Him 

^ Tlie note of time in Matt. ix. 18, “ wliile He spake these things nnto 
them,” is here quite e]q)licit; and St. Matthew is most likely to have 
followed the exact order of events on a day which was to him so memorable 
as his last farewell to his old life as a Galileean publican. 

* Matt, ix, 18-^26; Mark v. 22 — 43; Luke viii. 41 — 56. 

* Mark v. 23. Considering the position of Jairus, this little incident 
strfldngly shows the estimation in which Jesus was held at this time even 
by men of loading position. 

X 
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that his little daughter, his only daughter, is dying, 18 
dead ; hut still, if He will hut come and lay His hand 
upon her, she shall live. With the tenderness which 
could not be deaf to a mourner’s cry, Jesus rose^ at 
once from the table, and went with him, followed not 
only hy His disciples, hut also by a dense expectant 
multitude, which had been witness of the scene. And 
as He went the people in their eagerness pressed upon 
Him and thronged Him. 

But among this .throng— containing doubtless some 
of the Pharisees and of John’s disciples with whom He 
had been discoursing, as well as some of the publicans 
and sinners with whom He had been seated at the feast — 
there was one who had not been attracted by curiosity 
to witness what would he done for the ruler of the 
synagogue. It was a woman who for twelve years had 
suffered from a distressing malady, which unfitted her 
for all the relationships of life, and which was peculiarly 
afflicting, because in the popular mind it was regarded 
as a direct consequence of sinful habits. In vain had 
she wasted her substance and done fresh injury to her 
health in the effort to procure ndief from many different 
physicians,® and now, as a last desperate resource, she 
would try what could be gained without money aad 
without price from the Great Physician. Perhaps, in 


’ Matt. ix. 19, (ytoStis. 

^ Mark v. 26, »oax4 iraSoSrra M iroAA#ir ictrp&y. The physician Eran- 
gelist St. Lute (riii. 43) mentions that in this att^ompt she iiad wasted all 
her Hub^anee (*A«e Slav). This might well have been tho case if they 
had ^ommencM to her nothing bettor than tbe stnuige Talmudic redpes 
inontione’d by Ligbtfoot, Sor. Mtbr. in Mare. v. 26. (gee Wnnderbar, Bib- 
lwch-ialmwli»che Medioin.) The recipes are not, however, worse than 
those ^ven ^ Luther in his Table Talk, who (in the old English tnumla- 
tion of the booy exclaims, “ How great is the mercy at God who baa pot 
siicli healmg virtue in all umauer of muek ! ” 
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her ignorance, it was because she haJ no longer any 
reward to ofljer; perhaps because she was ashamed in 
her feminine modesty to reveal the malady from which 
she had been suffering ; but from whatever cause, she 
determined, as it were, to steal from Him, unknown, 
the blessing for which she longed. And so, with the 
strength and pertinacity of despair, she struggled in that 
dense throng until she was near enough to touch Him ; 
and then, perhaps all the more violently from her ex- 
treme nervousness, she grasped the ’white fringe of His 
robe. By the law of Moses every Jew was to wear at 
each comer of his talliti a fringe or tassel, bound by a 
riband of symbolic blue, to remind him that he was 
holy to God.^ Two of these fringes msually hung 
down at the bottom of the robe ; one hung over the 
shoulder where the robe, was folded round the person. 
It was probably this one that she touched* with secret 
and trembling haste, and then, feeling instantly that 
she had gained her desire and was healed, she shrank 
back unnoticed into the throng. Unnoticed by otters, 
but not by Christ. Perceiving that healing power had 
gone out of Him, recognising the one magnetic touch of 
timid faith even amid the pressure of the crowd, He 
stopped and asked, “ Who touched my clothes ? ” There 
was something almost impatient in the reply of Peter, 
as though in such a throng he thought it absurd to 
ask, “Who touched me?”® But Jesus, His eyes still 

* Numb. XV. 37 — X>eut. xxil 12. Tlie Hebrew wori is hmephoth, 
literally, “ wiuga ; aud the white tassels with their blue or purple thread 
were called t8U$ith, 

* It is not easy to stoop down in a thick moving crowd, nor could she 
liavc done sJSiiiobsen'ed, 

® “ Illi premnnt, ista ” (Aug., cedv.). ** Oayo premit, fides 

tangit (id. Ixii 4). (Trench, MiruckSf p. 204J 
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wsndfringr oyer the many faces, told him that thesre wa.? 
a difference between the crowding of curiosity and the 
touch of faith, and as at last His glance fell on the 
poor woman, she, perceiving that she had erred in trying 
to filch the blessing which He would have graciously 
bestowed, came forward fearing and trembling, and, 
flinging herself at His feet, told Him all the truth. All 
her feminine shame and fear were forgotten in her desire 
to atone for her fault. Doubtless she dreaded His 
anger, for the law expressly ordained that the touch of 
one afflicted as she was, caused ceremonial uncleanness 
till the evening.^ But His touch had cleansed her, not 
hers polluted Him. So far from being indignant. He 
said .to her, '• Daughter ” — and at once the sound of that 
gracious word sealed her pardon — “ go for peace thy 
faith hath saved thee ; be healed from thy disease.” 

The incident must liave caused a brief delay, and, 
as we have seen, to the anguish of Jairus every instant 
was critical. But he was not the only sufferer who had 
a claim on the Saviour’s mercy ; and, as he uttered no 
complaint, it is clear that sorrow had not made him 
selfish. But at this moment a messenger reached him 
with the brief message—" Th}' daughter is dead ; ” and 

' Lev. XV. 19. The Pharisees shrunk from a woman’s touch, as they do 
now. ‘^The chakams were especially careful to avoid being touched by 
any jiavt of the women’s dresses ” (Prankl, J&ws in the East^ ii. 81). 

2 As before (Luke vii. 50), this corresponds to Hebrew ©xpwjssioUf 
Our Lord addressed no other wos&ftn by the title ^vyartp. 
Legend has assigned to this woman Teroniet m a tiame. and Paneas 
(Omsarea PhOippi) as a residence. An ancient etMue of bronze at this 
place wap belieled to represent her in the act of Couching the fringe of 
Christ’s robe; and Eusebius {Hist EeeL vil 18) and Sozomen {Hid, Mid. 
V. 21) both mention this statue, whi<ib is believed to ha%^© been so curious 
a testimony to the reality of Christ’s miracle, that Julian the Apostate 
--or, according to another account. Maximum— is charged with having 
destroyed it. 
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then, apparently with a touch of dislike and iroify, he 
added, “ Worry not the Babbi.”^ 

The message had not been addressed to Jesus, but 
He overheard it,® and with a compassionate desire to 
Bpare the poor father from needless agony, He said to 
him those memorable words, “ Pear not, only believe.” 
They soon arrived at his house, and found it occupied 
by the hired mourners and flute-players, who, as they 
beat their breasts, with mercenary clamour, insulted the 
dumbness of sincere sorrow, and the patient majesty of 
death.® Probably this simulated wailing would be very 
repulsive to the soul of Christ ; and first stopping at the 
door to forbid any of the multitude to follow Him, He 
entered the house with three only of the inmost circle ot 
His Apostles — Peter, and J ames, and J ohn. On entering 
His first care was to still the idle noise ; but when His 
kind declaration — “The little maid* is not dead, but 

sleepeth ” — was only received with coarse ridicule,® He 

• 

* The curious word <r«vAA€, something like our “worry,*' or “bother,** is 

used here, and here alone (except in Luke vii. 6), by both St. Mark ai d St. 
Luke. (The of Matt. ix. 36 is a dubious reatling.) 

“ Mark v. 36, vap<iKou<rat (w, B, L). The word occurs nowhere else in the 
New Testament. 

* At this time among the Jews, no less*than among the Romans, 

“ Cantabat fanis, cantabai tibia Itiilis, 

Cantabat moestis tibia funeribus.” (Ov. Fast, vi.) 

The Rabbinic rule provided that there should be at least two flute-players, 
and one mourning-woman (Selden, Timor. Hebr. m. 8). Tlie amount of 
noise indicated by the B6pu0o5 KKtdatfra$ kuI a\a>J,Cosra$ iroAAo (Mark v. 38) 
recalls to us the “Quantum non snperant iria funera ** of Hor. S<d. i. 6, 43. 
The custom was doubtless ancient (Bedes, xii. 6j Jer. ix. 17 ; Amos v. 16; 
2 Chron. xxxv, 25). ^t. Luke adds the beating on the bi^t (viii. 52 ; cf . 
Nahum ii. 7). The custom still continues; “they weep, howl, beat their 
breasts, and tear their hair according to contract *’ (Thomson, Land ana 
Booh, I*f oh. 

^ Mark v. 39, ToAtoy. She was twelve years old. 

* The Evangelists use the strong expression, KanyiKmv 
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iodigoaixtly ejected the paid mourners.^ When %liii 
was restored, He took with Him the thther sod Ute 
inother and His three Apostles, and entered with (^uiet 
reverence the chamber hallowed by the silence and 
awfulness of death. Then, taking the Httle cold dead 
hand. He uttered these two thrilling words, “ Ttdiiha 
eumi " — “ Little maid, arise ! and her spirit returned, 
and the child arose and walked. An awful amazement 
seized the parents but Jesus calmly bade them give 
the child some food. . And if He added His customaij 
warning that they should not speak of what had hap- 
pened, it was not evidently in the intention that the 
entire fact should remain unknown — for that would 
have been impossible, when all the circumstances had 
been witnessed by so many — but because those who 
have received from God’s hand unbounded mercy are 
more likely to reverence that mercy with adoring grati- 
tude if it be kept like a hidden treasure in the inmost 
heart. • 

Crowding and overwhelming as had been the incidents 
of this long night and day, it seems probable from St. 
Matthew that it was signalised by yet one more asto- 
nishing work of power. .For as He departed thence two 
blind men followed Him with the cry — as yet unheard 
— “ Son of David, have mercy on us.” Already Christ 
had begun to check, as it were, the spontaneity of 
His miracles. He had performed more than sufficient to 
attest His power and mission, and it was important that 

* Mark v. 40, &wdvTas» * 

2 1)oul>tles8 St. Peter, who was actually present, told his friend and 
kinsman Mark the actual words which Clirist liad U8e<L Hiey mo 
interesting also as bearing on the question of the language which Me 
generally spoke, 

^ Mark V, 42, O^earritrav fieydKji. 
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men shouH pay more heed to His divine eternal teaching^ 
tlian to His temporal healings. Hor would He as yet 
sanction the ‘premature, and perhaps ill-considered, use 
of the Messianic title “Son of David ” — a title which, 
had He publicly accepted it, might have thwarted His 
sacred purposes, by leading to an instantaneous revolt in 
His favour against the Roman power. Without noticing 
the men or their cry. He went to the house in Capernaum 
where He abode ; nor was it until they had persistently 
followed Him into the house that He tested their faith 
by the question, “ Believe ye that I am able to do this ? “ 
They said unto Him, “ Yea, Lord.” Then touched He 
their eyes, saying, “ According to your faith be it unto 
you.” And their eyes were opened. Like so many 
whom He healed, they neglected His stem command not 
to reveal it.^ There are some who have admired their 
disobedience, and have attnbuted it to the enthusiasm 
of gratitude and admiration ; but was it not rather the 
enthusiasm of a blatant wonder, the vulgarity of .a chat- 
tering boast ? How many of these multitudes who had 
been healed by Him became His true disciple." ? Did 
not the holy fire of devotion which a hallowed silence 
must have kept alive upon the altar of their hearts die 
away in the mere blaze of empty rumour ? Did not He 
know best? Would not obedience have been better 
than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams? 
Yes. It is possible to deceive ourselves ; it is possible 
to offer to Christ a seeming service which disobeys His 
inmost precepts — ^to grieve Him, under the guise of 
honouring Him, by vain repetitions, and empty genu- 
flexions, and bitter intolerance, and irreverent familiarity, 
and the hollow simulacrum of a dead devotion. Better, 


' Matt, ix, 27—31. 
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&r better, to serve Him by doing the things He said 
than by a seeming zeal, often false in exact proportion 
to its obtrusiveness, for the glory of His name. These 
disobedient babblers, who talked so much of Him, did 
but offer Him the dishonouring service of a double 
heart ; their violation of His commandment served only 
to hinder His usefulness, to trouble His spirit, and to 
precipitate His death. 



CHAPTER XXVT. 

A VISIT TO JERUSALEM. 

“Simplicity is the best viaticum for the Christian/^ — C lem. AxejC. 
Poed. il 

Ant one who has carefully and repeatedly studied the 
Gospel narratives side by side, in order to form from 
them as clear a conception as is possible of the life of 
Christ on earth, can hardly fail to have been struck with 
two or three general facts respecting the sequence of 
events in His public ministry. In spite of the difficulty 
introduced by the varying and non-chronological arrange- 
ments of the Synoptists, and by the silence of the fourth 
Gospel about the main part of the preaching in Galilee, 
we see distinctly the following circumstances : — 

1. That the innocent enthusiasm of joyous welcome 
with which Jesus and His words and works were at first 
received in Northern Galilee gradually, but in a short 
space of time, gave way to suspicion, dislike, and even 
hostility on the part of large and powerful sections of 
the people. , 

2. That the external character, as well as the* locali- 
ties, of our Lord’s mission were much altered after the 
murder of John the Baptist. 

S. That the tidings of this murder, together with a 
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marked development of opposition, and the constant 
presence of Scribes and Pharisees from Judma to watch 
His conduct and dog His movements, ^ieems to syn- 
chronise with a visit to Jerusalem not recorded by the 
Synoptists, hut evidently identical with the nameless 
festival mentioned ha John v. 1. 

4. That this unnamed festival must have occurred 
somewhere about that period of His ministry at which 
we have now arrived. 

What this feast jvas we shall consider immediately ; 
but it was preceded by another event — the mission of 
the Twelve Apostles. 

At the close of the missionary journeys, during 
which occurred some of the events described in the 
last chapters, Jesus was struck with compassion at the 
sight of the multitude.^ They reminded Him of sheep 
harassed by enemies, and lying panting and neglected 
in the fields because they have no shepherd.® They 
also called up to the mind the image of a harvest ripe, 
but unreaped for lack of labourers ; and He bade His 
Apostles pray to the Lord of the harvest that He would 
send forth labourers into His harvest. And then, 
immediately afterwards,, having Himself now traversed 
the whole of Galilee, He sent them out two and two 
to confirm His teaching and perform works of mercy 
in His name.® 

Before sending them He naturally gave them the 
instructions which were to guide their conduct. At 
present they were to confine their mission to the lost 
sheep nf tfie house of Israel, and not extend it to 

• Matt. k. 35—38. 

® ypr. 36, iaKuKpihoi . . . ifiptiiftivu ; the reading is perhaps 

a gloss for the unfamiliar word. 

» Matt. 1—42 ; Mark Ti. 7—13; Lnko k. 1—6. 
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Samaritans or G^entiles. The topic of their preaching 
was to be the nearness of the kingdom of heaven, and 
it was to be freely supported by works of power and 
beneficence. They were to take nothing with them ; 
no scrip folr food ; no purse for money ; no change of 
raiment no travelling shoes (wro&j/iara, calcei) in place 
of their ordinary palm-bark sandals ; they were not even 
to procure a staff for the journey if they did not happen 
already to possess one ; * their mission — like all the 
greatest and most effective missions which the world 
has ever known — was to be simple and self-supporting. 
The open hospitality of the East, so often used as the 
basis for a dissemination of new thoughts, would be 
ample for their maintenance.® On entering a town they 
were to go to any house in it where they had reason to 


^ Few ordinary peasants in tlio East can boast of a change of garments. 
They even sleep in the clothes which they wear during the day. 

^ That this was tlie meaning of the injunctions apx>ears from a com- 
parison of the three Evangelists, The of Matt, jl 10 depends on 

“do not procure for the purposes of this journey,” and is 
therefore no contradiction to the €i fi6vot^ of Mark vi. 8. Kt 'm’s 

repiarks — “Diese Wendung der Dinge hat daim freilich dem Markns 

nieht eingeleuchtet ; er ist kein Freund der nackten Ammth aber 

fur Mitnahme eines Stockes und Aulegnng von Sandalen spricht er sich 
inii grosser fast komischer Bestimmtheit aus ” {Gesch. Jesu, 11. i., p. 327) 
— are captious and shallow. As regards these minute differences, we may 
tjbserve that probably in many instances they merely arise from the fact 
that onr Lord used Aramaic X)hra86s, which are capable of trivial variation 
in the limits within wliich they were understood : e.g,t if here He said, 
niatDDH’3, it might mean, “even if ye have a staff, it is superfluous.” 
(Ebrard, Oosp. Eistory, p. 295, E. Tr.) 

• Henan notices the modem analogy. When travelling in the East no 
one need ever scruple to go into the best bouse of any Arab vOlage to 
which he comes, and he will always be rec>eived with prof usd and gratuitous 
hospitality. From the moment we entered any house, it was regarded as 
our own. Tliere is not an Arab you meet who will not empty for yon the 
last drop in his water-skin, or share with you his last piece of black bread. 
The Habbis said that Paradise was the reward of willing hospitality. 
(Schottgen, JETor. JSre6r. 108.) 
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biOpfe that they would be welcome, and to salute it with 
the immemorial and much- valued blessing, Shcdhm Ittkem^ 

Peace be to you,” and if the children of peace were 
there the blessing would be effective ; if not, it Would 
return on their own heads. If rejected, they were to 
shake off the dust of their feet in witness that they had 
spoken faithfully, and that they thus symbolically cleared 
themselves of all responsibility for that judgment which 
should fall more heavily on wilful and dual haters of the 
light than on the •darkest places of a heathendom in 
which the light had never, or but feebly, shone. 

So far their Lord had pointed out to them the duties 
of teuptful faith, of gentle courtesy, of self-denying sim- 
plicity, as the first essentials of missionary success. He 
proceeded to fortify them against the inevitable trials 
and persecutions of their missionary work. 

They needed and were to exercise the wisdom of 
serpents no less than the harmlessness of doves ; for He 
was s&nding them forth as sheep among wolves. 

Doubtless these discourses were not alwajrs delivered 
in the continuous form in which they have naturally 
come down to us. Our Lord seems at all times to have 
graciously encouraged *the questions of humble and 
earnest listeners ; and at this point we are told by an 
ancient tradition,® that St. Peter — ever, we may be sure, 

I ojy 0 ^ (Gen. xliii. 23). It was believed to inolnde every blessiug. 
Have not our missionaries sometimes erred from forgetting the spirit of 
this injunction? It has been too caustically and bitterly said — ^and yet the 
saying may find some occasional justification— that missionaries have too 
often proceeded on the plan of (1) discovering all the prejudices of a people, 
and (2) shocking them. Doubtless this has been only due to an ill*gaided 
sseal ; but so did not St. Paul. He was most courteous and most concilia- 
tory in his address to the Athenians, and he lived for three and a half years 
at Ephesus, without once reviling or insulting the worshippers of Ari^is. 

* Clemens Bomauus, xi. 5 (about A.D. 140 ; see Lightd!oot’s Ulemens 
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a most eager and active-minded listener — interrupted 

his Master with the not unnatural question, “ But how 

then if the wolves should tear the lambs ? ” And Jesus 

• 

answered, smiling perhaps at the naive and literal in- 
tellect of His chief Apostle, “Let not the lambs fear 
the wolves when the lambs are once dead, and do you 
fear not thosfi who can kill you and do nothing to you, 
but fear Him who after you are dead hath power over 
soul and body to cast them into hell-fire. ’ And then, 
continuing the thread of His discoui;se, He warned them 
plainly how, both at this time and again long afterwards, 
they might be brought before councils, and scourged in 
synagogues,^ and stand at the judgment-bar of kings, 
and yet, without any anxious premeditation,® the Spirit 
should teach them what to say. The doctrine of peace 
should be changed by the evil passions of men into a 
war-cry of fury and hate, and they might be driven to 
fly before the face of enemies from city to city. Still 
let them endure to the end, for before they had. gone 
through the cities of Israel, the Son of Man should have 
come.'* 

Then, lastly. He at once warned and comforted 

Eowtanf^s). This is one of the liypwpa UyfAoxay unwritten traditional sayings 
of our Lord, which there is no reason to doubt. ’AwoKpiSch 5^ 6 nUpus ain^ 

kiy€ty ’Eav SiacrTtafni^uKriy oi k^tcot iipylas Elircv 6 *lfjaom rtp Mt* 

kpyia kvtcovs fA€rh to iiroBayfiv iurd, Tiie remawder of 
the passage is merely a reference to Matt, x, 28. 

' For the <rvv4^pia see Dent, xvi, 18, For the power of the synagogue 
officers to punish by scourging, see Acts v. 40 ; 2 Cor. xi. 24, 

2 Matt. X. 10. The take no thought ” of the A. Y. is too strong; as 
in Matt. xi. 25, it mefiffis ” be not over-maious about.” • 

* This glance into the farther future probably belongs to a mdch later 
discourse; and the coming of the Son of Man is here understood in its first 
and narrower signification of the downfall of Judaism, and the establish, 
meiit of a kingdom of Christ on earth, which soifie at least among them 
lived to see* 
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thera by reminding them of what He Hhnself had 
suffered, and how He had been opposed. Let them 
not fear. The God who cared even for the little birds 
when they fell to the ground ^ — the God by whom the 
very hairs of their head were numbered — ^the God who 
(and here He glanced back perhaps at the question 
of Peter) held in His hand the issues, not of life and 
death only, but of derncd Ufe and of eternal death, 
and who was therefore more to be feared than the wolves 
of earth — He was with them j He would acknowledge 
those whom His Son acknowledged, and deny those 
whom He denied. They were being sent forth into 
a world of strife, which would seen\ even the more 
deadly because of the peace which it rejected. Even 
their nearest and their dearest might side with the 
world against them. But they who would be His true 
followers must for His sake give up all ; must even take 
up their cross® an<l follow Him. But then, for their 
comfoH, He told them that they should be as He was in 
the world ; that they who received them should receive 
Him ; that to lose their lives for His sake would be to 
more than find them ; that a cup of cold water given to 
the youngest and humblest of His little ones® should 
not miss of its reward. 

Such is an outline of these great parting instructions 
as given by St. Matthew, and every missionary Md 

* M&ti. X. 29. Little birds are still strong together and sold for ** two 
farthings ” in the towns of Palestine. 

s If this we^e not a proverbial aUusion (ss seems proWble from its use 
in Plutarch, De 8&r» JVum. Vind, ix., Ijceurror mui:o6ffyunif iic<p4pm cJnw 
tTravpoy\ it must have been a dark saying to tlie Apostles at this time. 
Perhaps it belongs to a much later occasion, after He had distinctly pro- 
phesied the certainty and nature of His future sufferings. 

^ Alford ingeniously conjectures some cMldjran may have been 
present. 
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every minister sliould write them in letters of gold. 
The sterility of missionary labour is a constant subject 
of regret and discouragement among us. Would it be 
so if aU our missions were carried out in this wise and 
conciliatory, in this simple and self-abandoning, in this 
faithful and dauntless spirit? Was a missionary ever 
unsuccessful who, being enabled by the gpace of God to 
Jive in the light of such precepts as these, ^ worked as St. 
Paul worked, or St. Francis Xavier, or Henry Martyn, 
or Adoniram Judson, or John Eliot, pr David Schwarz? 

That the whole of this discourse was not delivered 
on this occasion,*^ that there are references in it to later 
periods,® that parts of it are only applicable to other 
apostolic missions which as yet lay far in the future,^ 
seems clear ; but we may, nevertheless, be grateful that 
St. Matthew, guided as usiial by unity of .subject, col- 
lected into one focus the scattered rays of instruction 
delivered, perhaps, on several subsequent occasions — as 
for instance, before the sending of the Seventy, and.even 
as the parting utterances of the risen Christ.® 


' Of course I do not imply that a missionary is hmnd to serve gra- 
tuitously; that would bo against the distinci statement of our Lord (Matt, 
X. 30, 11); yet there are occasions when even this may be desirable (1 Gor. 
ix. 15 — 19 ; 2 Cor. xi. 9 — 12 ; 1 Tliess. ii. 9, &c.). But Christ meant all 
His commands to l^e interpreted according te their spii-it, and we must not 
overlook the fact that this method of preaching was (and is) made more 
common and easy in the East than for us. ** Nor was there in thivs/’ says 
Dr. Thomson, “any departure from the simple manners of the country. At 
this day the farmer sets out on excursions quite as extensive without a 
para in his purse ; and the modem Moslem prophet of Tarishiidehah thus 
sends forth Ms apostles over this identical region (The Land and the 
Booht p. 346). * • 

® St. Mark and St. Luke only give, at this juncture, an epitome of its 
first section. 

® Ese, grr., perhaps some of the expressions in verses 8, 23, 26, 38. • 

* Ex. gr., verses 18 — 23. 

* Cl Mark xvl 15 — 18; Luke x. 2 — 12; Luke xxW. 47. 
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.The Jews were familiar with the institution of 
lucMm, the plenipotentiaries of some higher authority. 
This was the title by which Christ seems' to have marked 
‘out the position of His Apostles. It was a wise and 
merciful provision that He sent them out two and two 
it enabled them to hold sweet converse together, and 
mutually to correct each other’s faults. Doubtiess the 
£depds and the brothers went in pairs ; the fiery Petet 
with the more contemplative Andrew ; the Sons of 
Thunder — one influential and commanding, the other 
emotional and eloquent ; the kindred faith and guile- 
lessness of Philip and Bartholomew; the slow but 
feithful Thomas with, the thoughtful and devoted 
Matthew; James with liis brother Jude; the zealot 
Simon to fire with his theocratic zeal the dark, flagging, 
despairing spirit of the traitor Judas. 

During their absence Jesus continued His work 
alone,^ perhaps as He slowly made His way towards 
Jerusalem; for if we can speak of probability at all 
amid the deep uncertainties of the chronology of His 
ministry, it seems extremely probable that it is to 
this point that the verse belongs — “After this there 
was a feast of the Jeyrs, and Jesus went up to Jeru- 
salem.”* 

In order not to break the continuity of the narra- 
tive, I shall omit the discussion here, but I shall in the 
Appendix * give ample reasons, as far as the tewt is con- 
cerned, and as far as the time required by the narrative 

* The BAblys held it a fault to journey without'* friend wili whom to 
converse about the sacred Law (Sofe. Chad., f. 61, 1 ; Schottgen, p. 89). 

5 Matt. xi. 1. 

• John T. 1. Omitted by the Synoptists, who, until the close, narrate 
only the ministry in dalilee. 

■' See Excnisus VIII, “The Unnamed Feast of John r. 1.” 
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is concerned, for believing that this nameless feast was 
in all probability the Feast of Purim. 

But how came Jesus to go up to Jerusalem for such 
a feast as this — a feast which was the saturnalia of 
Judaism ; a feast which was without divine authority,^ 
and Ixad its roots in the most intensely exclusive, not to 
say vindictive, feelings of the nation ; a feast of merri- 
ment and masquerade, which was purely social and often 
discreditably convivial ; a feast which was unconnected 
with religious services, and was observed, not in the 
Temple, not even necessarily in the synagogues, but 
mainly in the private houses of the Jews?® 

The answer seems to be that, although Jesus was in 
Jerusalem at this feast, and went up about the time that 
it was held, the words of St. John do not necessarily 
imply that He went up for the express purpose of being 
present at this particular festival. The Passover took 
place only a month afterwards, and He may well have 
gone up i!>ainly with the intention of being present at 
the Passover, although He gladly availed himself of an 
opportunity for being in Judaea and Jerusalem a month 
before it, both that He might once more preach in those 
neighbourhoods, (md that He might avoid the publicity 
and dangerous excitement involved in His joining the 
caravan of the Passover pilgrims from Galilee. Such an 

* To siicli an extent was tKis the case* that no less than eiglity-fiTe 
elders are sitid to have protested against its original institution* regarding 
it as an innovation against the Law (Lightfoot, Hebr, on John x. 22). 
It seems to have originated among the Jews of the dispersion, 

^ Perhaps more naarly resembling in its origin and character our Guy 
Fawkes’ Day than anything else. Caspari calls it ein Raclie-, Fldch- und 
Sauffest” (Ch/ronol, Geogr. Einl.t p. 113); but there is no proof that it was 
80 at that time. In tliis particular year, the Feast of Purim seems have 
coincided with a Sabbath (John v. 10), an arrangement carefully avoided in 
the later Jewish calendar. (See Wieseler, 8ynopsi$, p. 190, E. Tr.) 

y 
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opportunity may naturally have arisen from the absence 
of the Apostles on their missionary tour. The Synop- 
tists give clear indications that Jesus had friends and 
well-wishers at Jerusalem and in its viciniiy. He must 
therefore have paid visits to those regions which they do 
not record. Pejhaps it was among those friends that 
He awaited the return of His immediate followers. We 
know the deep affection which He entertained for the 
members of one household in Bethany, and it is not 
unnatural to suppose that He was now living in the 
peaceful seclusion of that pious household as a solitary 
and honoured guest. 

But even if St. J ohn intends us to believe that the 
occurrence of this feast was the immediate cause of this 
visit to Jerusalem, we must bear in mind that there is 
no proof whatever of its having been in our Lord’s time 
the fantastic and disorderlj’^ commemoration which it 
subsequently became. The nobler-minded Jews doubt- 
less observed it in a calm and grateful manner ; and as 
one part of the festival consisted in showing acts of kind- 
ness to the poor, it may have offered an attraction to 
Jesus both on this ground, and because it enabled Him 
to show that there was nothing unnational or unpatriotic 
in the universal character of His message, or the all- 
embracing infinitude of the charity which He both 
practised and enjoined. 

There remains then but a single question. The 
I’assover was rapidly drawing near, and His presence 
at that great feast would on every ground be expected. 
Why then did He absent Himself from it ? Why did 
He return to Galilee instead of remaining at Jerusalem ? 
The ‘events which we are about to narrate will fui'nish 
u sufficient answer to this question. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE MIRACLE AT B^THESDA. 

Zls ^ir€pai/To? oyiat rrfov *Iou5aW ZiTidffKaKoi i\7^\vda(n (pdffKoyrts ^dararyfm 
dmi rh Toiov'if vir6drifxa ow /;A^y rh roloyUj k. t. K. — Ollia. Opp, i. 17^. 

There was in Jerusalem, near the Sheep-gate, a pool, 
which was believed to possess remarkable healing proper- 
ties. For this reason, in addition to its usual name, it 
had been called in Hebrew “ Bethesda,” or the House 
of Mercy,^ and under the porticoes which adorned the 
pentagonal masonry in which it was enclosed, lay a 
multitude of sufferers from blindness, lameness, and 
atrophy, w^aiting to take advantage of the bubbling ind 
gushing of the water, which showed that its medicinal 
properties were at their highes^. There is no indication 
in the narrative that any one who thus used the water 

^ John V. 2, eViA€ 70 (£i€V 7 j. There are great varieties of reading ; Tischen- 
dorf, with reads 0n0Caea. Perhaps this is sufficient to account for the 
silence of Josephus, who may mention it under another name. The pool 
now pointed out to the traveller as Bethesda is Birket Israel^ whicli seems, 
however, to have formed part of tlie deep fosse round the Tower of Antonia. 
The pool mixiy have been the one now known as the Fountain of the Yirgin, 
not far from Siloanf, and connected with it (as Dr. Rotfeison discovered, 
BibL Researches, i. 509) by a subterranean passage. He himself had an 
opportunity of observing the intermUtent character of this foimtain, which, 
he was told, bubbles up “ at irregular intervals, sometimes two aijd three 
times a day, and sometimes in summer once in two or three days.’' {BibL 
Besearclie^f i. 341.) 
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was cd mce, or miraculously, healed j but the repeated 
use of an. intermittent and gaseous spring — ^and more 
than one of the springs about Jerusalem continue to 
be of this character to the present day — was doubtless 
likely to produce most beneficial results. 

A very early popular legend, which has crept by 
interpolation into the text of St. John,^ attributed the 
he^ng qualities of the water to the descent of an angel 
who troubled the pool at irregular intervals, leaving the 
first persons who could scramble into it to profit by the 
immersion. This solution of the phenomenon was in 
fact so entirely in accordance with the Semitic habit of 
mind, that, in the univensal ignorance of all scientific 
phenomena, and the utter indiflerence to close investiga- 
tion which characterise most Orientals, the populace 
would not be likely to trouble themselves about the 
possibility of any otlier explanation. But whatever 
may have been the general belief about the cause, the 
fact that the water was found at certain intervals to be 
impregnated with gases wduch gave it a strengthening 


' The weight of evidence both ext<3rual and internal against the genuine- 
ness of John V. 3, 4 (from the word iKl^xo}iivu>v) seems to me overwhelming, 
1. It is omitted by not a few of the weigliticst MSS. and versions (M, D, 
the Cureton Syriac). 2. In others in which it does occur it is obelised as 
dubious. 3. It abounds in various readings, showing that there is somo- 
thiiig suspicious about it. 4. It contains in the short compass of » few 
lines no less than seven words not found elsewhere in the New Testament, 
or only found with a different sense. 5. It relates a most startling fact, 
one wholly unlike anything else in Scripture, one not alluded to by a single 
other writer, Jewish or heathen, and one which, had there fcw^cn the slightest 
ground for believpg in its truth, would certainly not have been passed over 
in silence by JdSephus. 6. Its insertion (to explain the word rofiax^p in 
verse 7) is easily accounted for; its omission, had it been in the original 
text, is quit© inconceivable. Accordingly, it is rejected from the text by 
the best eilitors as a spurious gloss, and indetnl tliore is no earlier trace of 
its existence than an allusion tq it in Tertuilian {De Bapt, 5). (Ob, circ. 
A.D. 220.) 
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property, was sufficient to attract a concourse of'niany 
sufferers. 

Among these was one poor man who, for no less 
than thirty-eight years, had been lamed by paralysis. 
He had haunted the porticoes of this pool, but without 
effect; for as he was left there unaided, and as the 
, motion of the water occurred at irregular times, others 
more fortunate and less feeble than himself managed 
time after time to struggle in before him, until the 
favourable moment had been lost.^ 

Jesus looked on the man with heartfelt pity. It 
was obvious that the will of the poor destitute creature 
was no less stricken with paralysis than his limbs, and 
his whole life was one long atrophy of ineffectual despair. 
But Jesus was minded to make llis Purim present 
the poor, to whom He had neither silver nor gold to 
give. He would help a fellow-sufferer, whom no one had 
cared or condescended to help before. 

“ Wiliest thou to be made whole ? ” 

• At first the words hardly stirred the man’s long and 
despondent lethargy ; he scarcely seems even to have 
looked up. But thinking, perhaps, with a momentary 
gleam of hope, that this was' some stranger who, out 
of kindness of heart, might help him into the Avater 
when it was again agitated, he merely narrated in 

* Strauss and Ms school make all kinds of objections to this narrative. 
‘‘Latterly,” as Lange observes, with cutting sarcasm, “ a crowd of ‘ critical ’ 
remarks have been seen lying round the pool of Bethesda, like another 
multitude of blind, ^me, and withered.’* They hold it impossible that the 
man who, as they assume, must have had some one to tal& him ^ the pool, 
never ha4 any one to put him in at the right time. Such remarks are very 
trivial. 1. St. John says nothing of any one bringing him to the pool ; he 
may have lived close by, and been able to crawl there himself. 2. 'He does 
not say that the pool wrought mstanttLmom cu^es, or that the man had 
fm&t been put into the troubled water. 
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reply* the misery of his long and futile expectation. 
Jesus had intended a speedier and more effectual aid. 
“Rise,” He said, “take thy couch, and walk.” 

It was spoken in an accent that none could disobey. 
The manner of the Speaker, His voice. His mandate, 
thrilled like an electric spark through the withered 
limbs and the shattered constitution, enfeebled by a 
lifetime of suffering and sin.’ After thirty-eight years 
of prostration, the man instantly rose, lifted up his 
pallet, and * began t» walk.'^ In glad amazement he 
looked round to see and to thank his unknown bene- 
factor; but the crowd was large, and Jesus, anxious to 
escape the unspiritual excitement which w'ould fain have 
regarded Him as a thaumaturge alone, had quietly 
slipped away from observation.^ 

In spite of this, many scrupulous and jealous eyes 
were soon upon him. In proportion as the inner power 
and meaning of a religion are dead, in that proportion 
very often is an exaggerated import attached to its outer 
forms. Formalism and indifference, pedantic scrupu- 
losity and absolute disbelief, are correlative, and ever 
flourish side by side. It was so with Judaism in the 
days of Christ. Its living and burning enthusiasm 
was quenched ; its lofty and noble faith had died 
away ; its prophets had ceased to prophesy ; its poets 
had ceased to sing; its priests were no longer clothed 
with righteousness; its saints wx*re few'. The axe was 
at the root of the barren tree, and its stem served 

* See verse 14, and below. 

* The i^pd&fiarov was probably nothing more tlian a mere or 

folded aheiyah. To regard such a trivial effort as a violation of the Sabbath 
was a piece of superstitions literalism not derived from Scripture, but 
founded on the Oral Law. 

® (ver. 13) ; literally, ** swam out.’’ Of. Eur., HippoL 471 ; 

Thuc. ii. 90. 
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only to nourish a fungous brood of ceremonials and 
traditions, 

Deathlike, and coloured like a co’^se’s cheek.” 

And thus it was that the observance of the Sabbath, 
which had been intended to secure for weary men a 
rest full of love and*peace and mercy, had become a 
mere national Fetish — a barren custom fenced in with 
the most frivolous and senseless restrictions. Well- 
nigh every great provision of the Mosaic law had now 
been degraded into a mere supeffluity of meaningless 
minuti^, the delight of small natures, and the grievous 
incubus of all true and natural piety. ^ 

Now, when a religion has thus decayed into a super- 
stition without liaving lost its external power, it is 
always more than ever tyrannous and suspicious in il« 
liunting for heresy. The healed paralytic "was soon 
surrounded by a group of questioners. They looked at 
him with surprise and indignation. 

“ It is the Sabbath ; it is not lawful for thee’to carry 
thy bed.” 

Here was a flagrant case of violation of their law! 
Had not the sou of Shelomith, though half an Egyptian, 
been stoned to death for gathering sticks on the Sabbath 
day?" Had not the prophet Jeremiah expressly said, 
“ Take heed to yourselves, and bear no burden on the 
Sabbath day ? ”3 

Yes; but why? Because the Sabbath was an ordi- 

* Tlie present ^ews of Palestine, degraded and contemptible as is their 
condition — ^beggiirs, idlers, cheats, sensualists, as the tiest of their own 
countrymen confess them to be — still cling to all their Sabbatarian 
superstitions : e.*;., “The German Jews look upon it as a sin to use a stick 
of any kind on the Sabbath ” (Dr. Frankl, Jew^ in the East, E. dir., ii 6). 

* Lev. xxiv. 10 — 12 ; Numb. xv. 32— 

3 Jer. xvii. 21, 
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nance of mercy intended to protect the xmderlings and 
the oppressed from a life of incessant toilj because it 
was essential to save the serfs and labourers of the 
nation from the over-measure of labour which would 
have been exacted from them in a nation afflicted with 
the besetting sm of 'greed; because the setting apart 
“M one day in seven for sacred rest was of infinite value 
to the spiritual life of all. TJiat was the meaning of the 
Fourth Commandment. In what respect was it violated 
by the fact that a man who had been healed by a 
miracle wished to carry home the mere pallet which 
was perhaps almost the only ihing that he possessed ? 
What the man really violated was not the law of God, 
or even of Moses, but the wretched formalistic inferences 
of their frigid tradition, which had gravely decided that 
on the Sabbath a nailed shoe might not be worn because 
it was a burden, but that an uh-nailed shoe might be 
worn ; and that a person might go out with two shoes 
on, bub not with only one ; and that one man might 
carry a loaf of bread, but that two men might not carry 
it between them, and so forth, to the very utmost limit 
of tyrannous absurdity.^ 

“He that made me whole,” replied the man, "jSIe 
said to me. Take up thy bed and walk.” 

As far as the man was concerned, they accepted the 
plea ; a voice fraught with miraculous power so stupen- 
dous that it could heal the impotence of a lifetime by a 
word, was clearly, as far as the man was concerned, 
entitled to some obedience. And the fact was that they 
were actuated by a motive; they were flying at higher 

' ipvxph wapaSdffets (Orig.). Tliese instances of Lard and foolish 

Judaic &Tr€payTo\oy(at to wWch Oiigen expressly alludes, are preserved in 
the Mishna, Shahh, x. 5. (Gfrorer, Jahrh. d. SdU, i. 18.) 
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game than this insignificant and miserable sufferer* 
Nothing was to be gained by worrying him. 

“ Who is it that ” — mark the malignity of these^ 
Jewish authorities ‘ — ^not that made thee whole, for there 
was no heresy to be hunted out in ^e mere fact of exer- 
cising miraculous power — but ''that gave thee the 
wicked command to take up thy oed and walk ? ” 

So little apparently, up to this time, was the person 
of Jesus generally known in the suburbs of Jerusalem, 
or else so dull and languid had bfien the man’s atten- 
tion while Jesus was first speaking to him, that he 
actually did not know who his benefactor was. But 
he ascertained shortly afterwards. It is a touch of 
grace about him that we next find him in the Temple, 
whither he may well have gone to return thanks to God 
for this sudden and marvellous renovation of his w^asted 
life. There, too, Jesus saw him, and addressed to him 
one simple memorable warning, “ See, thou hast been 
made whole : continue in sin no longer, lest something 
worse happen to thee.” ® 

Perhaps the warning had been given because Christ 
read the mean and worthless nature of the man ; at any 
rate, there is something at first* sight peculiarly revolt- 
ing in the loth verse. “ The man went and told the 
Jewish authorities that it was Jesus who had made him 
whole.” It is barely possible; though most unlikely, that 
he may have meant to magnify the name of One who 
had wrought such a mighty work ; but as he must have 
been well aware of the angry feelings of J:he Jews — 

Such, as we have already observed, is all but invaxiably the meaning 
of ol *lovBaiot in St. John. 

® Alford speaks here of “the sin committed thirty-eight years ago, 
from which this sickness had resulted ; ” but surely kiidprawt means 
more than this : it means, “ Be sinning — ^be a sinner — no longer.*’ 
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as we hear no word of his gratitude or devotion, no 
word of amazement or glorifying God — a^i, too, it must 
have been abundantly clear to him that Jesus in work- 
ing the miracle had been touched by compassion only, 
and had been anxioup to shun all publicity — it must be 
confessed that the primd facie view of the man’s con- 
duct is that it was an act of needless and contemptible 
delation — a piece of most pitiful self-protection at the 
expense of his benefactor — an almost inconceivable com- 
pound of feeble syco'phancy and base ingratitude. Ap- 
parently the warning of Jesus had been most deeply 
necessary, as, if we judge the man aright, it was wholly 
unavailing. 

For the consequences were immediate and disastrous. 
They changed in fact the entire tenor of His remaining 
life. Untouched by the evidence of a most tender com- 
passion, unmoved by the display of miraculous power, 
the Jewish inquisitors were up in arms to defend their 
favourite piece of legalism. “ They began to persecute 
Jesus because He did such things on (he Sabbath day!' 

And it was in answer to this charge that He deli- 
vered the divine and lofty discourse preserved for us in 
the fifth chapter of St. John. Whether it was delivered 
in the Temple, or before some ^x)mmittee of the Sanhe- 
drin, we cannot teU ; but, at any rate, the great Eabbis 
and Chief Priests who summoned Him before them that 
they might rebuke and punish Him for a breach of the 
Sabbath, were amazed and awed, if also they were bitterly 
and implaoably infuriated, by the words they heard. 
They had brought Him before them in order to warn, 
and the warnings fell on them. They had wished to 
instruct and reprove, and then, perhaps, condescendingly, 
for this once, to pardon ; and, lo ! He mingles for them 
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the majesty of mstruction with the severity of compas- 
sionate rebuke. They sat round Him in all the pom- 
posities of their office, to overawe Him as an inferior, 
and, lo! they tremble, and gnash their teeth, though 
they dare not act, while with words like a dame of fire 
piercing into the very joints and marrow — with words 
more full of wisdom and majesty than those which came 
among the thunders of Sinai — He assumes the awful 
dignity of the Sou of God. 

And so the attempt to impress on Him their petty 
rules and literal pietisms — ^to lecture Him on the heinous- 
ness of working miraculous cures on the Sabbath day — 
perhaps to punish Him for the enormity of bidding a 
healed man take up his bed — was a total failure. ^Tth 
His very first words He exposes their materialism anrl 
ignorance. They, in their feebleness, had thought of the 
Sabbath as though God ceased from working thereon 
because He was fatigued ; He tells them that that holy 
rest was a beneficent activity. They thought apparently, 
as men think now, that God had resigned to certain 
mute forces His creative energy ; He tells them that His 
Father is working still; and He, knowing His Father, 
and loved of Him, was working vrith Him, and should 
do greater works than these which He had now done. 
Already was He quickening the spiritually dead, and the 
day should come when all in the tombs should hear His 
voice. Already He was bestowing eternal life on all that 
believed on Him ; hereafter should His voice be heard in 
that final judgijfient of the quick and dead which the 
Father had committed into His hands.^ 

^ The distinction between oi rh vot^fravres (the doers of those 
good deeds which cannot die) and oi rd <f>avAa v-pd^ayres (the slaves and 
victims of all that is delusive and transitory) is probably intentional. 
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Was He merely bearing witness of Himself? Kay, 
there were three mighty witnesses which^ had testified, 
and were testifying, of Him — John, whom, after a brief 
admiration, they had rejected ; Moses, whom they boasted 
of following, and did not understand ; God Himself, 
whom they professed to worship, but had never seen or 
known. They themselves had sent to John and heard 
his testimony ; but He needed not the testimony of 
man, and mentioned it only for their sakes, because even 
they for a time had ‘ been willing to exult in that great 
prophet’s God-enkindled light.' But He had far loftier 
witness than that of John — the witness of a miraculous 
power, exerted not as ])rophetK had exerted it, in the 
nam? of God, hixt in His own name, because His Father 
had given such powder into His hand. That Father they 
knew not ; His light they had abandoned for the dark- 
ness ; His w’ord for their own falsehoods and ignorances ; 
and they were rejecting Him whom He had sent. But 
there Vas a third testimony. If they knew nothing of 
the Father, they at least knew', or thought they knew, 
the Scriptures ; the Scriptures w'ere in their hands ; they 
had counted the very letters of them ; yet they w'ere 
rejecting Him of w'hom the Scriptures testified. Was it 
not clear that they — the righteous, the pious, tlxe scru- 
pulous, the separatists, the priests, the religious leaders 

* John V. 35 fef. Matt, t, 15; Luke xii. 35), He wa« h 
ital (f>alpa>v — the Lamp, not the if*— being enkindled by Another, and so 
shining. He is only as the light of the candle, for whose mjK indeed, 
men are grateful; hut which is pale, flickoring, transit ory, com|>ared with 
the glories of tlt^ EtemaJ fiamefrom wliich itsiif is kindled (Lightfoot, On 
Eevision, p. 118). Christ is the Light from whom all lamps are kindled. 
** Then stood up Elias the prophet, like fire, arid his word burned a9 a 
iamp*VEcelus. xlviii. 1). “ Lychimsofrtosoli non’foenerat kcem” (Bengei). 
Their exultation in the Baptist’s teaching had been wry shallow — they 
Ima/rd, but did not ” (Ezek. xxxiiL 32). 
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of their nation — ^yet had not the love of Giod in them, if 
they thus rejected His prophet, His word. His works, 
His Son? 

And what was the fibre of bitterness within them 
which produced aU this bitter fruit ? Was it not pride ? 
How could they believe, who sought honour of one 
another, and not the honour that cometh of God only ? 
Hence it was that they rejected One who came in His 
Father’s name, while they had been, .ind should be, the 
ready dupes and the miserable viatims of every false 
Messiah, of every Judas, and Theudas, and Bar-Cochebas 
— and, in Jewish history, there were more than sixty 
such — who came in his own name. 

And yet He would not accuse them to the Father ; 
they had another accuser, even Moses, in whom they 
trusted. Yes, Moses, in whose lightest word they pro- 
fessed to trust — over the’ most trivial precept of whose 
law they had piled their mountain loads of tradition and 
commentary — even him they were disbelieving and dis- 
obeying. Had they believed Moses, they would ha^’e 
believed Him who spoke to them, for Moses wrote of 
Him ; but if they thus rejected the true meaning of the 
written words (ypaju/iow) which they professed to adore 
and love, how could they believe the spoken words 
(piijuafftr) to which they were listening with rage and 
hatepi 

We know with what deadly exasperation these high 
utterances Were received. Never before had the Christ 
spoken so plainly. Tt seemed as though inJJalilee He 

* “ The Law,” says St. Paul, “ was our tutor (trai8a7iii7!n) toloaJ us unto 
Christ,” I'.e., into spiritual manhood ; into the maturity of the Christian 
life. (Dr. I^htfoot, on Gal. iii. 24 , shows that the ordinary explanation of 
this text — ^however beautiful — is untenable.) Of. John i. 4 t), “We have 
found Him of whom Moses in the Law and the Prophets did write.” 
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had ‘Wished the truth respecting Him to rise like a 
gradual and glorious dawn upon the souls and under- 
standings of those who heard His teaching and watched 
His works ; but as though at Jerusalem — ^where His 
ministry was briefer, and His followers fewer, and His 
opponents stronger, and His mighty works more rare 
— He had determined to leave the leaders and rulers of 
the people without excuse, by revealing at once to their 
astonished ears the nature of His being. More dis- 
tinctly than this Ho could not have spoken. They had 
summoned Him before them to explain His breach of 
the Sabbath ; so far from exciising the act itself, as He 
sometimes did in Galilee, by showing that the higher 
and moral law of love supersedes and annihilates the 
lower law of mere literal and ceremonial obedience — 
instead of showing that He had but acted in the spirit 
in wdiich the greatest of saint’s had acted before Him, 
and the greatest of prophets taught — He sets Himsell 
wholly above the Sabbath, as its Lord, nay, even as 
the Son and Interpreter of Him who had made the 
Sabbath, and Avho in all the mighty course of Nature 
and of Providence was continuing to work thereon. 

Here, then, were tvn) deadly charges ready at hand 
against this Prophet of Niizareth : He w'as a breaker of 
their Sabbath; He wus a blasphemer of their God. 
The first crime was sufficient e.ause for opposition and 
persecution ; the second, an ara}>le justification of per- 
sistent^ and active endeavours to bring about His death. 

But at^^present they could do nothing; they could 
only Tage in impotent indignation ; they could only 
gnash with their teeth, and melt away. Whatever may 
have been the cause, as yet they dared not act. A 
* khlaKov — i(firovy ^woKrtiyai (John T, 16)* 
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power greater than their own restrained them. The 
hour of their triumph was not yet come; only, from 
this moment, ‘there went forth against Him from the 
hearts of those Priests and Rabbis and Pharisees the 
inexorable irrevocable sentence of violent death. 

And tmder such circumstances it was useless, and 
worse than useless, for Him to remain in Judaa, where 
every day was a day of peril from these angry and 
powerful conspirators. He could no longer remain in 
Jerusalem for the approaching Passover, but must 
return to Galilee ; but He returned with a clear vision 
of the fatal end, with full knowledge that the hours of 
light in which He could still work were already fading 
into the dusk, and that the rest of His work would 
be accomplished with the secret sense that death was 
hanging over His devoted head. 



CHAPTER XXTIII. 

THE MHRDJIE OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 

“ It is great sin to swear unto a sin; 

But greater sin to keep a sinful oatli. 

Who can be bound by any solemn vow 
To do a murderous deed . . . ? ” 

Shakespeaee, 2 Henry VI. r. 2. 

It must have been with His human heart full of fore» 
bodino; sadness that the Saviour returned. to Ghdilee. 
In His own obscure Nazareth He had before been 
violently rejected; He had now been rejected no less 
decisively at Jerusalem by tlie leading’ authorities of 
His own nation. He was returning to an atmosphere 
already darkened by the storm-clouds of gathering 
opposition ; and He -had. scarcely returned when upon 
that atmosphere, like the first note of a death-knell 
tolling ruin, there broke the intelligence of a dreadful 
martyrdom. The heaven-enkindled and shining lamp 
had suddenly been quenched in blood. Tlie great Fore- 
runner — He who was greatest of those bom of women — 
the Prophet, and more than a 
murdered. * 

Herod Antipas, to whom, . on the death of Herod 
the Great, had fallen the tetrarchy of Galilee, was 
about as weak and miserable a prince as ever disgraced 


prophet, had been foully 
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the throne of an afflicted country. Cruel, crafty, and 
voluptuous, like his father, he was also, unlike him, 
weak in war and vacillating in peace. In him, as in s<^ 
many characters which stand conspicuous on the stege 
of Mstory, icffldelity and superstition went hand in 
hand. But IniBf morbid terrors of a guilty conscience 
did not save him from the criminal extravagances of a 
violent will. He was a man in whom were mingled 
the worst features of the Boman, the Oriental, and the 
Grreek. 

It was the policy of the numerous princelings who 
owed their very existence to Boman intervention, to pay 
frequent visits of ceremony to' the Emperor at Borne. 
During one of these visits, possibly to condole with 
Tiberius on the death of his son Drusus, or his mother 
Livia, Antipas had been, while at Borne, the guest 
of his brother Herod Philip — ^not the tetrarch of that 
name, but a son of Herod the Great and Mariamne, 
daughter of Simon the Boethusian, who, having- been 
disinherited by his father, was living at Borne as a 
private person.^ Here he became entangled by the 
snares of Herodias, his brother Philip’s wife; and he 
repaid the hospitality he had received by carrying her 
off. Everything combined to make the act as detestable 
as it was ungrateful and treacherous. The Herods 
carried intermarriage to an extent which only prevailed 
in the worst and most dissolute of the Oriental and 


^ A small fragment of the Stexnma Herodum make these relation- 
ships more clear. , 

Hsbod the Qkeat 


MAriamne, «=-* Malthaoe 

d. of Simou. (a Samaritan). * 

Horod rmp j ^ ) 

s^Herodiaa, Herod Antipas. ArchielanB. 


=» Cleopatra. 
Phillip, 

jaTetr. of Iturea, 
Salome. 


™ Mariamne.^ 
d. of Hjroanus. 

Aiistobulns. 


Salome. 


» d. of Aretas. 
= Herodiaa. 




iarodLs, 


Herod Agiippa I. 
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post-Macedonian dynasties. Herodias being the daughter 
of Aristobulus, was not only the sister-in-law, but also 
,the niece of Antipas;^ she had already borne to her 
husband a daughter, who was now grown up. Antipas 
had himself long been married to the daughter of Aretas, 
or Hareth, Em'u of Arabia, and neither he nor Herodias 
was young enough to plead even the poor excuse of 
youthful passion. The sole temptation on his side was 
an impotent sensuality oa hers an extravagant Mnbition. 
She preferred a manriage doubly adulterous and doubly 
incestuous to a life spent with the only Herod who 
could not boast even the fraction of a vice-regal throne. 
Antipas promised on his return from Home to make her 
his wife, and she exacted from him a pledge that he 
would- divorce his innocent consort, the daughter of the 
Arabian prince. 

But “ our pleasant vices,” It has well been said, “ are 
made the instruments to punish us and from this 
moment began for Herod Antipas a series of annoyances 
and misfortunes, which only culminated in his death 
years afterwards in discrowned royalty and unpitied 
exile. Herodias became from the first the evil genius 
of his house. The people wore scandalised and outraged. 
Family dissensions were embittered. The Arabian 
princess, without waiting to be divorced; indignantly 
fled, first to the border castle of Macharus, and then to 
the rocky fastnesses of her father Hareth at Petra. He, 
in his just indignation, broke off all amicable relations 
with his quondam son-in-law, and sub.sequently declared 

• Even the Romans regarded snch tinions with horror; and never got 
oyer .the disgust which the Emparor Claudius caused them by manring 
his niece Agrippina; but they were almost the rule in the TT««wti. , n 
family. 
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war io which he avenged himself by the 

iifilictioTior a severe and ruinous defeat. 

Nor was this ali. Sin was punished with sin, and 
the adulterous ui^pn had to be cemented with a prophet’s 
blood. In the gi^and gUded halls of any one of those 
sumptuous palaces which the Herods delighted to build, 
the dissolute tyrant may have succeeded perhaps in 
shutting out the deep murmur of his subjects’ indigna- 
tion ; but there was one voice which reached him, and 
agitated his conscience, and would* not be silenced. It 
was the voice of the great Baptist. How Herod had 
been thrown first into connection with him we do not 
know, but it was probably after he had seized possession 
of his person on the political plea that his teaching, 
and the crowds who flocked to him, tended ' to en- 
danger the'public safety. Among other features in the 
character of Herod was a certain superstitious curiosity 
which led him to hanker after and tamper with the 
trutlis of the religion which his daily life so fla^antly 
violated. He summoned John to his presence. Lik'^ a 
new Elijah before another Ahab — clothed in his desert 
raiment, the hairy cloak aud the leathern girdle — the 
stern aud noble eremite stood ffearlbss before the inces- 
tuous king. His words — ^the simple words of truth and 
justice — ^the calm reasonings about righteousness, tem- 
perance, and the judgment to come — fell like flakes of 
fire on that hard and icy conscience. Herod, alarmed 
perhaps by the fulfilment of the old curse of the Mosaic 
law in the childlessness of his union,® listened with some 

* So Josephus, AnU. xviii. 5* § 2. in this way it is easy to reconcile liis 
aocoimt with those of the Evangelists. ■ • 

® Lev. XX. 21. W© know how the same fact weighed on the mind of 
Henry VIIL 
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dim 'and feeble hope of future amendment. He even 
did many things gladly because of John. But there 
■was one thing which he would not do — ^perhaps per- 
suaded himself that he could not do — and that was, 
give up the guilty love which mastered him, or dismiss 
the haughty imperious woman who ruled his life after 
ruining his peace. “ It is not lawful for thee to have 
thy brother’s wife” was the blunt declaration of the 
dauntless Prophet ; and though time after time he might 
be led over those splendid floors, pale and wasted with 
imprisonment and disappointed hope, yet, though he 
well knew that it kindled against him an implacable 
enmity, and doomed him to al'resh remand to his solitary 
cell,, he never hesitated to face the flushed and angry 
Herod with that great Non licet Nor did he spare his 
stem judgment on all the other crimes and follies of 
Herod’s life.^ Other men — even men otherwise great 
and good — have had very smooth w’ords for the sins of 
princ& ; but in the fier}' soul of the Baptist, strengthened 
into noblest exercise by the long asceticism of the 
wddemess, there was no dread of human royalty and no 
compromise with exalted sin. And when courage and 
holiness and purity tliUs stood to rebuke the lustful 
meanness of a servile and corrupted soul, can we wonder 
if even among his glittering courtiers and reckless men- 
at-arms the king cowered conscience-stricken before the 
fettered prisoner?^ But John knew how little trust 
can be placed in a soul that has been eaten away by a 
besetting sin ; and since He to whom he had borne 

• Liie iii. 19. 

® History has not soldoin seen similar scones repeated. Compare the 
instances of Theodosius and St. Anibrose, of Attila and liOo, of Thierry 
and St. Columban, of Henry II, and St Thomas h. Becket, of Henry lY. 
of Germany and Gregory YH., &c. 
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witness beyond Jdklan wrought no miracle of power for 
his deliverance, it is not probable that he looked for any 
passage ont of his dungeon in the Black Fortress,^ save 
through the . grave and gate of death. . * 

Hitherto, indeed, the timidity or the scruples of 
Herod Antipas had afforded to John — so far as his mere 
life was concerned — a precarious protection from the 
concentrated venom of an adulteress’s hate.** But at 
last what she had failed to gain by passionate influence 
she succeeded in gaining by subtle fraud. She knew 
well that even from his prison the voice of John might 
be more powerful than all the influences of her fading 
beauty, and might succeed at last in tearing from her 
forehead that guilty crown. But she watched her 
opportunity, and was not long in gaining her end.® 

The' Ilerodian princes, imitating the luxurious 
example of their great prototypes, the Eoman emperors, 
were fond of magnificent banquets and splendid anniver- 
saries. Among others they had adopted the heathen 
fashion of birthday celebrations,"'^ and Antipas on his 
birthday — apparently either at Machajrus or at a neigh- 
bouring palace called Julias — ^prepared a banquet for 

« • 

' So the Rabbis called Macbajrus. (Sepp.) 

® “ But Herodias was bitterly vehement a^inst him ; ef . 

Luke xi. 53), and had a settled wish to kill him ; but sho was not able. 
For Herod wcm c^aid of John, knowing him to be a just md holy man, 
and him safe^ and on hearing him used to do many tilings, and used 
to listen to him gladly ” (Mark vi. 19, 20). 

* The rifjL^pas tdieeUpou of Mark vi. 21 refers to the pre-arranged 

machinations of this Horodian Jezebel. 

* Gen. xl. 20; Herod, i. 153; Pers. Sat v. 180. Thfire can be Htfcle 
doubt that the unclassioal y€v4<na means a birthday celebration (cf. Jos. 
Anti. xii. 4, § 7). Wieseler labours with great ingenuity and learning to 
make it mean ** accession-festival ” which was al^ kept by the JHerods 
(id. ih., XV. 11, § 6), but fails after all to adduce any other instance of the 
word used in this sense. 
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his courtiers, and generals, and Galifsean nobles. The 
wealth of the Herods, the expensive architecture of 
their numerous palaces, their universal tendency to ex- 
travagant display, make it certain that nothing would 
be wanting to such a banquet which wealth or royalty 
could procure ; and there is enough to show that it was 
on the model of those 

** Sumptuous gluttonies and gorgeous feasts 
On citron table or Atlantic stone/’ 

which accorded with the depraved fashion of the Empire, 
and mingled Roman gourmandi^e with Ionic sensuality. 
But Herodias had craftily provided the king with an 
xmexpected and exciting pleasure, the spectacle of which 
would be sure to enrapture such guests as bis. Dancers 
and dancing-women were at that time in great request.^ 
The passion for witnessing these too often indecent an d 
degrading representations had naturally made its way into 
the Sadducean and semi-pagan court of these usurping 
Edomites, and Herod the Great had built in his palace 
a theatre for the Tliymelici.^ A luxurious feast of the 
period was not regarded as complete unless it closed 
■with some gross pantomimic representation ; and doubt- 
less Herod had adopted the evil fashion of his day. But 
he had not anticipated for his guests the rare luxury of 
seeing a princess — his own niece, a granddaughter of 
Herod the Great, and of Mariamne, a descendant, there- 
fore, of Simon the High Priest, and the great line of 
Maceaba?an princes — a princess who afterwards became 
the wife of a tetrarch, and the mother of a king® — 

^ Mnestor, Paris, &c. Of. Jos. AnU. xii, 4, § 6. 

® See Jos. Antt xv. 8, § 1 ; xix. 7, § 5. 

^ She first married her uncle Philip, tetrarch of Itunea, then her 
cousin Aristobultts, King of Ohalcis, by whom she became mother of 
tliree sons, llie Herodian princesses were famed for their beauty. 
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honouring them by degrading herself into a scenic 
dancer. And^et when the banquet was over, when the 
guests were, full of meat and Hushed with wine, Salome 
herself, the daughter of Herodias, then in the prime of 
her young and lustrous beauty, executed, as it would 
no^ be expressed, a pas seid “in the midst of”^ those 
dissolute and half-intoxicated revellers, “ She came in 
and danced, and pleased Herod, and them that sat at 
meat with him.” And he, like another Xerxes,® in the 
delirium of his drunken approval, swore to this degraded 
girl, in the presence of liis guests, that he would give her 
anything for which she asked, even to the half of his 
kingdom.® 

The girl flew to her mother, and said, “ What shall 
I ask?” It was exactly what Herodias expected, and 
she might have asked for robes, or jewels, or palaces, or 
whatever such a woman 'loves ; but to a mind like hers 

' Matt. xiv. 6. In Mark vi. 22, «, B, D, L read avrov ; but ovmi if this 
were the true reading, the whole context would be sufficient to show that 
Keim is wrong {Gesch, Jesu, ii. 512) in charging Si. Mark with the ©rTf>r of 
supposing that Salome was his actwil <laughter. As for the dance Salome 
would but be imitating the ill-trained maidens of her own day— 

“ doceri gandet lonicos 

Matura Virgo, et hngitui' artibus 
Jam nunc et inceatos &niore% 

De tenero meditatur ungui” (Hor. Od* UL 6, 21.) 

® Esth. V. 3 ; Herod, ix. 109. Of. Suet. Caim^ 32. 

® There is a remarkable parallel to this narrative in the superb banquet 
given by Agrippa L to the Emperor Gains, with the design of winning a 
favour. Oaius showed his sense of the compliment jmid to him by oUering 
Agrippa anything wdiich he liked to ask. and Agrippa used his opportunity 
nobly and unselfishly to dissuade Cains from the mad attempt to set up 
his statue in the Temple (Jos. Antt, xviii. 8, § 7). Caius says, 5^ vav 

(Toi hv Tpocr§*(rf rov cuSai/novoSt StaKon/^arerm trot xpoi^fiiijL re Kal ItrxvX, 

He expected Agnppa to ask for cities or lands, 6 tcalrep rh, v&trra 5rapo<r#c€u- 
a(rdp.€yos i4>* oh jjr7)ire owat i<pap4pov r^v dtdyotay. Finally Gains grants the 
request, rf Bepairelti. rod *Ayptirrrov iyetKrfixiA^yos^ leal i&ijui itvperks iJiroXai*- 
0<iymy rocrwyit ptapr^pwy yeyMcu^ H.r,k. The parallels seem almost 
too close to be purely accidental. 
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jrevenge was sweeter than wealth or pride, and we may 
imagine with what fierce malice she hissed out the un- 
tiesitating answer, “ The head of J ohn the Baptiser.” And 
coming in before the king immediately with hanfe — (what 
a touch is that! and how apt a pupil did the wicked 
mother find in her wicked daughter 1) — Salome exclaimed, 
■‘My wish is that you give me here} immediately, on a 
el^h, the head of John the Baptist.” Her indecent 
haste, her hideous petition, show that she shared the 
furies of her race. Did she think that in that infamous 
period, and among those infamous guests, her petition 
would be received with a burst of laughter? Did she 
hope to kindle their merriment to a stdi higher pitch 
by the sense of the delightful wickedness* involved in a 
young and beautiful girl asking— nay, imperiously de- 
manding — that then and there, on one of the golden 
dishes which graced the board, should be given into her 
own hands the gor}'^ head of the Prophet whose words 
had made a thousand bold hearts quail ? 

If so, she was disappointed. The tetrarch, at any 
rate, was plunged into grief by her request;® it more 
than did away with the pleasure of her disgraceful 
dance ; it was a bitter termination of his birthday feast. 
Pear, policy, remorse, superstition, even whatever poor 
spark of better feeling remained unquenched under the 

' (Matt. xiv. 8); i^aifrris (Mark vi. 25), We might suppose that 
some scorn was intended by rav fiavrl(oinos, ** the man who baptises,” in 
verse 24, were it not that this seems to be the general form in St. Mark 
1. 4;vi. 14). 

^ “Quasi voiesse crescere V alleirrezza di quel convito con un gran 
Mitto” tOapecellatro, La Vita di Gesu, ii. 11). Yolkmar thinks that 
she was a mere child, the unconscious instrumout in her mother’s hands ; 
and that the tMs tnrov^s of Mark vi. 25 implies mere ignorant girlish 
;lee. ♦ 

* St. Mark (vi. 26) uses the strong expression, irtpl\imo$ 
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dense wliite ashes of a heart consumed by evil passions^ 
all made him ghrink in disgust from this sudden execm 
tion. He must have felt that he had been egregiously 
duped out of his own will by the cunning stratagem of 
his unrelenting paramour. If a single touch of manli- 
ne# had been left in him he would have repudiated the 
request as one which did not fall either under the letter or 
the spirit of his oath, since the life of one cannot be made 
the gift to another; or he would have boldly declared 
at once, that if such was her choice, his oath was more 
honoured by being broken than by being kept. But a 
despicable pride and fear of man prevailed over his better 
impxilses. More afraid of the criticisms of his guests 
than of the future torment of such conscience as was 
left him, he immediately sent an executioner - to the 
prison, which in all probability was not far from the 
banqueting hall; and so, at the bidding of a dissolute 
coward, and to please the loathly fancies of a shameless 
girl, the axe fell, and the head of the noblest t)f the 
prophets was shorn away. 

In darkness and in secrecy the scene was enacted, 
and if any saw it their lips were sealed ; but the execu- 
tioner emerged into the li^ht (Carrying by the hair that 
noble head, and then and there, in all the ghastliness 
of recent death, it was placed upon a dish from the 
royal table. The young dancing girl received it,^ and 
now frightful as a Megaera, carried the hideous burden 

' This bad ag© produced more than one parallel to such awful and 
sanguinary n(mchalance on the part of women nobly bom. Fulvia again 
and again ran a golden needle through the toi^e of Cicero’s dissevered 
head; and Agrippina similarly outraged the head of her rival. IioUia 
Paulina (Bio Cass, xlvii. 9 ; k. 33). It is sad to know that decapitation 
was regarded by the Jews with very special horror {Sanhedr* 7, 3), (Wet- 
stein, ad lac.) # 
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to her mother. Let us hope that the awful spectacle 
haunted the souls of both thenceforth till death. 

, What became of that ghastly relic we do not know. 
Tradition tells us that Herodias ordered the headless 
trunk ^ to be flung out over the battlements for dogs 
and vultures to devour. On her, at any rate, s^ift 
vengeance fell. 

The disciples of John — perhaps Manaen the Essene,® 
the foster-brother of Herod Antipas, may have been 
among them — took up the corpse, and buried it. Their 
next care was to go and tell Jesus, some of them, it 
may be, with sore and bitter hearts, that His friend and 
forerunner — the first who had borne witness to Him, 
and over whom He had Himself pronounced so great an 
eulogy— was dead. 

And about the same time His Apostles also returned 
from their mission, and told Him all that they had done 
and taught. They had preached repentance; they had 
cast oirt devils ; they had anointed the sick with oil, and 
healed them.® But the record of their ministrj' is very 
brief, and not very joyous. In spite of partial successes, 

‘ Trra/ia (Mark vi. 29). ^ The tradition is mentioned bj S. Jerome 
(c. Bmffmum iii. 42) and Nicc^phorus (i 19). For the traditional death of 
“ the dancing daughter of Herodias,” by falling through, and having her 
head cut off by the ice, see Niceph. i. 20. Ho reports that “ passing over 
a frozen lake, the ice broke, and she fell up to the neck in water, and her 
head was parted from her body by the violence of the fragments shaken 
by the water and her own fall, and so perished, God having fitted a judg- 
ment to the analogy and representment of her sin ” ( Jer. Taylor, hife of 
Christ, 11. 10). But history loses sight of Salome in the court of her 
second husband, Aristobulus (Jos. Antt xviii. 5, § 4), a^d since God’s judg- 
ments are not j&ways displayed in this life, she may, fpr all we really 
Itnow, have died, like Lncrezia Borgia, in the odour of sanctity at her little 
court. 

^ Perhaps this Manaen (see Acts xiiL 1 ; Jos. Antt, rv. 10, § 5) was a 
son of the Manaen who foretold to Herod the Great his future dignity. 

® Cf. James v. 14 
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it seemed as if their untried faith had as yet proved 
inadequate for fhe high task imposed on them. 

And very shortly afterwards another piece of intelli-, 
gence reached Jesus ; it was that the murderous tetrarch 
was inquiring about Him ; wished to see Him ; perhaps 
woiid send and demand His presence when he returned 
to his new palace, the Golden House of bis new capital 
at Tiberias. For the mission of the Twelve had tended 
more than ever to spread a rumour of Him among the 
people,^ and speculation respecting ‘Him was rife. All 
admitted that He had some high claim to attention. 
Some thought that He was Elijah, some Jeremiah, others 
one of the Prophets ; but Herod had the most singular 
solution of the problem. It is said that when Theodoric 
had ordered the murder of Symraachus, he was haunted 
and finally maddened by the phantom of the old man’s 
distorted features glaring at him from a dish on the table ; 
nor can it have been otherwise with Herod Antipas. 
Into his banquet hall had been brought the head of one 
whom, in the depth of his inmost being, he felt to have 
been holy and just ; and he had seen, with the solemn 
agony of death still resting on them, the stem features 
on which he bad often gazed with awe. Did no reproach 
issue from those dead lips yet louder and more terrible 
than they had spoken in life ? were the accents which 
had uttered, “It is not lawful for thee to have her,” 
frozen into silence, or did they seem to issue with super- 
natural energy from the mute ghastliness of death ? If 
we mistake not, ^hat dissevered head was r^ely thence- 
forth absent* from Herod’s haunted imagination from 
that day forward till he lay upon his dying bed. And 
now, when but a brief time afterwards, he heard of the 

* Mark vi. 14 
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fame of another Prophet — of a Prophet transoendently 
mightier, and one who wrought miracle, which John 
had never done — his guilty conscience shivered with 
superstitious dread, and to his intimates^ he began to 
whisper with horror, “ This is John the Baptist, whom I 
JbeJeaded: he is risen from the dead, and therefore these 
mighty works are wrought by him.”® Had John sprung 
to life again thus suddenly to inflict a signal vengeance ? 
would he come to the strong towers of Maclnerus at the 
head of a multitude in wild revolt? or glide through 
the gilded halls of Julias or Tiberias, terrible, at mid- 
night, with ghostly tread ? “ Hast thou found me, O 

mine enemy ? ” 

As the imperious and violent temper of Herodias 
was the constant scourge of her husband’s peace, so 
her mad ambition was subsequently the direct cause 
of his ruin. Wlien the Emperor Caius (Caligula) 
began to heap favours on Herod Agrippa I., Herodias, 
sick with envy and discontent, urged Antipas to sail 
with her to Home, and procure a share of the distinction 
which had thus been given to her brother. Above all, 
she was anxious that her husband should obtain the 
title of king,® instead of continuing content with the 
humbler one of tetrarch. In vain did the timid and 

‘ To?f ntaKrlv ahrov (Matt. xiT. 2). Tlie Hebrew means more than 
“ servants,” and hence is render^l by trots and in the tiXX., and in 
Symmachus (1 Sam. xviii. 22; Esth. il 18), as well as by SovXos (Ktiinoel, 
ad Cot.). This terrified surmise of the palace may have been mentioned 
by Chuza or Manaen. 

® Matt. xiv. 2 ; Mark vi. 16. That such thoughts must have been very 
rife is shown hy the fact tlxat when the army of Hbrod Antipas was dis* 
gracefully routed by Aretas, the people looked on it as a i^tribution for the 
murder of John (Jos. Antt xviii. 5, §§ 1, 2). 

® ^e is called $atnh(hs in Mark vi. 14 (and the courtesy title was 
common enough in the jirovinces), but rtrpdpxns more accurately in Matt, 
xiv. 1 ; Luke ix. 7. 
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ease-loviag Antipas point out to her tLe danger, to 
which he might be exposed by such a request. She 
made his life so bitter to him by her importunity that, 
against, his better judgment, he was forced to yield.' 
The event justified his worst misgivings. No love 
reined between the numerous uncles and nephews and 
half-brothers in the tangled family of Herod, and either 
out of policy or jealousy Agrippa not only discoun- 
tenanced the schemes of his sister and uncle — though 
they had helped him in his ovpi misfortunes— but 
actually sent his freedman Fortunatus to Rome to accuse 
Antipas of treasonable designs. The tetrarch failed to 
clear himself of the charge, and in A.D. 39 was banished 
to Lugdunum — ^probably St. Bertrand de Comminges, 
in Gaul, not far from the Spanish frontier.* Herddias, 
either from choice or necessity or despair, accompanied 
his exile, and here they both died in obscurity and 
dishonoui. Salome, the dancer — the Lucrezia Borgia 
of the Herodian house — disappears henceforth, from 
history. Tradition or legend alone infonns us that she 
met with an early, violent, and hideous death. 

* ** Tlitts,” says Josejilms (Antt, 7, § 2), did God punish Horodias 

for her envy at her brother, and Herod fbr lending an ear to empty femi- 
nine talk.” He adds that when Gains learnt that Herodias was a sister 
of Agrippa, he would liave shown her some favour; but the passion with 
which she rejected it made him banish her abo. 
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FEEDING OF THE FIVE THOUSAND, AND WALKING ON 
THE SEA. 

Thy way is in the sea, and thy path in the great waters, and thy foot- 
steps are not known.” — Ps. Ixxvii. 19, 

The Feeding of the Five Thousand is one of the few 
miracles during the ministry of Christ which are narrated 
to us by all four of the Evangelists and as it is placed 

1 Matt, xiv. 13—33 ; Mark ri. 30—52 ; Luke ix, 10—17 ; John vi, 1—21. 
The reader will find every incident of tl»e text either directly stated or 
clearly implied in one or other of these quadruple narratives. In every 
important particular they show the most absolute unanimity; the tricing 
divergences, which a captiou-s. and ungenerous criticism delights to ex- 
aggerat^Q into glaring discrepancies, are perfectly reooncileable without any 
violent hypothesis, and are all more or less accounted for in the story as 
here given. “ The notion tliat genuine history is cliaraeterised by an exact 
and immiio attention to details/’ says a recent writer, “ is wholly modem. 
It may l)e doubted whether, since no narrative can give aU particulars, 
this method of historical composition does not, with all the a^ectation of 
reality, present a more unreal presentation of the past than the artless ^e- 
of an interested but uncritical observer — ^whether, in short, syncretic history 
is not apt to bo exceedingly untrustworthy or deceptive. The more accu- 
rately two persons relate their impressions of the same great events, the 
wider is sure to be the discrepancy between them. No two men see facts 
in exactly the same light, or direct their attention to exacfly the same cir- 
cumstances ” (Paul of Tarsus t p. 154). He adds that, exact and patient as 
Thucydides is, we should have possessed two widely differing stories of the 
Peloponnesian war if another observer equally critical ^d devoted his atten- 
tion to the same events. These slight divergencies of i^e Gospels serve, 
however, establish in the most satisfactory manner the essential inde- 
pendent of the fourfold testimonies* They may teU against exaggerated, 
superstitious, and anti-scriptural theories of Inspiration; but they are de- 
monstrably compatible witb the most perfect truthfulness and honesty. 
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by St. John after the nameless festival and just before a 
Passover, and by the Synoptists in immediate connection 
with the return of the Twelve and the execution of the 
Baptist, we can hardly err in introducing it at this point 
of our narrative. 

The novel joumeyings of the Apostles, the agitation 
of his own recent conflicts, the burden of that dread 
intelligence which had just reached Him, the constant 
pressure of a fluctuating multitude which absorbed all 
their time, once more rendered it ne^ssary that the little 
company should recover the tone and bloom of their 
spirits by a brief period of rest and solitude. “ Come 
ye yourselves,” He said, “ apart into a desert place, and 
rest a while.” 

At the north-eastern corner of the Lake, a little.beyond 
the point where the Jordan enters it, was a second 
Bethsaida, or “Fish-house,”^ once, like its western name- 
sake, a small village, but recently enlarged and beauti- 
fied by Philip, tetrarch of Itura'a, and called, ^or the 
sake of distinction, Bethsaida Julias. “ The second narne 
had been given it in honour of Julia, the beautiful but 
infamous daughter of the Emperor Augustus. These 
half-heathen Herodian cities, with Jbeir imitative Greek 
arthitecture and adulatory Roman names, seem to have 
repelled rather than attracted the feet of Christ ; and 
though much of His work was accomplished in the 
neighbourhood of considerable cities, we know of no city 
except Jerusalem in which He ever taught. But to the 
south of Bethsaida Julias was the green and narrow 
plain of El.Balihah, which, like the hills that close it 

1 rrys rra. The same root is found in the name Sidon. 

* Jos. Awtt. xviii. 2, § 1; B.J. iii. 10, § 7 ; Plin. Si$i. Nat. v. 15, “ In 
laouni se fundit, quam plures Genezaram vocant, *vi. mill. pass, loilgitudi- 
nis, vi mill. lat. amosnis wrcninseptum oppidis, ah orionte, Jvliade” Sim. 
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roTind, was unluliabited then as now. Hithenrard the 
little vessel steered its course, with its freight of weary 
and saddened hearts which sought repose; But private 
hs the departure had been, it had not passed unobserved, 
and did not remain unknown.^ It is but six miles by 
sea, from Capernaum to the retired and desolate shore 
which was their destination. The little vessel, evidently 
refairded by unfavourable winds, made its way slowly 
at no great distance from the shore, and by the time it 
reached its destination, the object which their Master’s 
kindness had desired for His Apostles was completely 
frustrated. Some of the multitude had already outrun 
the vessel, and were thronging about the landing-place 
when the prow touched the pebbly shore ; while in the 
distance were seen the tlironging groups of Piissover 
pilgrims, who were attracted out of their course by the 
increasing celebrity of this Unknown Prophet.® Jesus 
was touched with compassion for them, because they were 
as sheep not having a .shepherd. W e may conjecture from 
St. John that on reaching the land He and His disciples 
climbed the hill-side, and there waited a short time 
the w'hole multitude had assembled. Then descending 
among them He taught j;hem many things, preaching to 
them of the kingdom of heaven, and healing their siclfc* 
The day wore on ; already the sun wtis sinking to- 
wards th^ western hiUs,* yet still the multitude lingered, 

* Mark vi. 33, ahroh$ {tirdyoptas; Luke ix, 11, lllltl* xlv* 

13, dKa6travr€S. 

^ Mark ri. 33; Jolm vi, 2, 4. 

® ‘*Tlie sixtk chai)ter of St. Jolm’s Gos|iel/^ myH Mr. Brace, full 
of marvels ; it tells of a great miracle, a great enthuaiasfu, a great atornt, 
a great sermon, a great apostacy, and great trial of faith and fideSiy 
endured by tlie Twelve ” {Training of tlie Twehe^ p. 1201 

♦ The of Matt. xiv. 15 means the S€i\rt or afternoon ; the 
of verse 23 is the second or later evening, after six o’clock 
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cbarmed by that healing voice and by those holy words 
The evening would soon come, and after the bpef Oriental 
twilight, ^ wandering crowd, who in their excitement 
had negl^ed even the necessities of life, would fini 
thmselves in the darkness, hungry and afar from every 
h^an habitation. The disciples began to be anxious 
yat the day should end in some unhappy catastrophe, 
which would give a fresh handle to the already em- 
bittered enemies of their Lord. But His compassion 
had already forestalled their ccmsiderate anxiety, and had 
suggested the diflBculty to the mind of Philip.^ A little 
consultation took place. To buy even a mouthful apiece 
for such a multitude would require at least two hundred 
denarii (more than £ 7 ) ; and even supposing that they 
possessed such a sum in their common purse, there Avas 
now neither time nor opportunity to make the necessary 
purchases. Andrew heretipou mentioned that there was 
a little boy there who had five barley-loaves and two 
small fishes, but he only said it in a despairing way, anc* 
as it were,, to show the utter helplessness of the only 
suggestion which occurred to him. * 

* Why He should have tesit^d the faith of Philip in particular is not 
mentioned; it is simply one of the unesplaihed touches which always 
ocettr in the narratives of witnesses familiar with their subject. Prof. 
Blunt, in his interestinjj Undesigned Coincidences, suggests that it was 
because “Philip was of Bethsaida;” this can have nothing to do with it, 
for Philip’s native village (now Ain et-Tf\bijah) was at the opposite side 
of the Lake. Roland’s discovery {Palaest., p. 564) that there were two 
Bothaaidas (one, Bethsaida Julius, at the north end of the Lake, and tiie 
othbr a fishing village on its^ western side) solves all the difficulties of 
Luke ix. 10 (where, however, the Cod. Sinaiticus, and the Nitrian recension 
of the Syriac edited by Oureton, omit the allusion to Bethsaida), Mark 
vL 45, Ac, (See Itobinson, BM, Mesearches, ii. 413; Stanley, Bin, crndFal, 
p. 382, Ac.) 

® If this iraiHpiop (John vi. 9) was, as may be inferred from Mark tj, 
38, in cbttendanoe upon Apostles, it is very likely thUt he too, like thilip 
and Andrew, was a native of the western Bethsaida; and then iierhaps onr 
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• ^ Make the men sit down/* was the brief reply. 

Wondering and expectant, the Apostles bade the 
^nltitnde recline, as for a meal, on the rich green grass 
which in that pleasant spring-time clothed the hill- 
sides. They arranged them in companies of fifty and a 
hundred, and as they sat in these orderly groups upon 
the grass, the gay red and blue and yellow colours of the 
clothing which the poorest Orientals wear, called* up in 
the imagination of St, Peter a multitude of flower-beds 
in some well-cultivated garden.^ And then, standing in 
the midst of His guests — glad-hearted at the work of 
mercy which He intended to pei'form — Jesus raised His 
eyes to heaven, gave thanks,® blessed the loaves,^ broke 
them into pieces, and began to distribute thcm^ to His 
disciples, and they to the multitude ; and the two fishes 
He divided among them all. It was a humble but a suf- 
ficient, and to hnngiy wayfarets a delicious meal. And 

Lord’s question may have been meant to see whether the simple*liearted 
Philip •hatl faith enough to mention this possible resource. The tv is 
probably spurious ; it is not found in B, D, L. 

1 aviveaav wpaa-ial wpaaial, “ they reclined in parterres ** (areolatim), is the 
picturesque expression of St. Mark (vi. 40), who hero, as throughout his 
Grospel, doubtless I’cllocts the impressions of St. Peter. The word wpa^riul 
occurs here only, but Theo})hylact’8 definition of it {ad loc,) is exactly that 
of a parterre (ret 4y rots K-fj^ots 9id<t>opa KSfiptara iv oh fvr^i^ovrai Sidtpopoi . . . 

<Tv/nTr6(ria a-vfiirSfrta of the prorious Yerso describes the orderly 
social gronping, catervatim. The words are repeated by a Hebraism, 
which is, however, in accordance with simple Greek idiom (cf. fjLvpia p.4>pih^ 
-®sch. Fern. 981 ; Winer, New Test. Gram.^ p. 2C>4, sixth edition; E. TV.). 
Lightfoot compares the Hebrew raw used to describe the quincuuciai 
order of vines, and of pupils in a kerem or “ vineyard,” i.e. school. 

® John vi. 3 1, ^hx^plrrijcras. , 

® Luke ix. 16, €i>\6y7jaiv aiirohs. 

* KurtKXaerem . . . Kal iZlSov (Mark vi. 41). Tile aorifit implies the 
instantaneous — ^the imperfect, the continuous act, Tho^act is inWestog, 
as giving us the only glimpse permitted us of the mode in which the 
miracle was wrought. Tlie multiplication of the loaves and fishes evidently 
took place in the hands of Christ between the acts of breakiitg and of 
distriWting the bread. 
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wli^n all were abundantly (satisfied, Jesus, not ouly to 
show His disciples the extent and reality of what had 
been done, but also to teach them the memorable lasspn' 
that wastefulness, even of miraculous power, is wholly 
alien to the Divine economy, bade them gather up the 
fragments that remained, that nothing might be lost. 
The symmetrical arrangement of the multitude showed 
that about five thousand men, besides women and children, 
had been fed,^ and yet twelve baskets'^ were filled with 
what was over and above to them that had eaten. 

The miracle produced a profound impression. It 
was exactly in accordance with the current expectation, 
and the multitude began to whisper to each other that 
this must undoubtedly be “ that Propliet which should 
come into the world;” the Shiloh of Jacob’s bles.sing ; 
the Star and the Sceptre of Jlalaam’s vision ; the Prophet 
like unto Moses to whom they were to hearken ; perhaps 
the Elijah promised by the dying breath of ancieut 
prophecy ; ® perhaps the Jeremiah of their tradition, come 
back to reveal the hiding-place of the Ark, and the Urim, 

* Women and children would not sit down witli the mm, but sit or 
stand apart. Probably in that lonely and distant spot their numbers 
would liot be great. 

® It has been repeatedly noticed that all the Evangelists alike here use 
Ko^ivoi for tlie common loicker-haskets wAcjcrjir, Suid., perhaps corre- 

sponding to the Hebrew mUilloth, Jer. \)) in wliich these fragments 
were collected; and the word or “ rope-baskets/’ when they speak 

of the feeding of the four thousand. If any one thinks it important to ask 
where the k6^ivoi came from, the answer is that tliey were the very com- 
monest possession of Jews, wtio constantly used them to prevent their food, 
&c., from being pollutedi Judaeis, quorum cophimm fenumiiue supellex 
( Juv., 8(d, in. 14; <€. vi.. 542), Even in Palestine, overrun as it was*at this 
period with heathens, such a precaution might be necessary. There was a 
Jewish festival named Cophinus (Sidonius, Mp, vii. 6, quoted by Mr. M^yor 
on Juv. Z.C.). 

* Gen. xlk. 10; Numb, xxiy. 17; Deut. xviii 15, 18; Mai iv. 5, I 
adopt the cuirent Jewisli explanations. 
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an^ the sacred fire. Jesus marked their undisguised 
admiration, and the danger that their enthusiasm might 
'break out by force, and precipitate His death by open 
rebellion against the Roman government in the attempt 
to make Him a king. He saw too that His disciples 
^seemed to share this worldly and perilous excitement. 
The time was come, therefore, for instant action. By tlie 
exercise of direct authority, .He compelled^ His disciples 
to embark in their boat, and cross the lake before Him 
in the direction of Capernaum or the western Bethsaida.^ 
A little gentle constraint w'as necessary, for they were 
naturally unwilling to leave Him among the excited 
multitude on that lonely shore, and if anything great 
was going to happen to Him they felt a right to be 
present. On the other hand, it was more easy for Him 
to dismiss the multitude when they had seen that His 
own immediate friends and disciples iiad been sent away. 

So in the gathering dusk He gradually and gently 
succeeded in persuading the multitude to leave Him,^ and 
when all but the most enthusiastic had streamed away to 

^ TjviyKoa-i (Mattliow, Mark). How uiiiutelligible would tHs word be but 
for tlie fact mentioned hy JoLn vi, 15 ; how dear does it become when the 
fact there mentioned is before us; and again how imperfect would be our 
comprehension of wliat took place if we liad the narrative of John alone. 

2 Comimre Mark yi. 45 with Jolm 17. Tell Hftm (Oapemaum) 
and Beihsaida (Ain et-Tabijah) are so near together that they m%ht 
make for <?ither as was m(mi convenient, and indeed, since the landing- 
place at Betlisaida was the more convenir nt of the two, it might be eoii- 
sidered as the harbour of Cai»emanm. On the other hand, the hypothesis 
of Thomson and others that there was 6nly one Bethsaida (viz., Julias) 
falls to the grpimd if we compare Mark vi. 45 (“nn/o the oiher towards 
Bethsaida”) with Luke ix. 10, which shows that they wicre already at Beth- 
saida Julias — (except, indeed, on the unlikely and far-fetdlMKl notion (adopted 
by Wieseler, Chrmi. 8yn,, p. 249 ; Lange, Life of Christ, iii. 138) that their 
plan was to coast along, touch at Bethsaida Jidias, there take up our 
Lord, and then proceed to the other Bethsaida. 

* Mark vi. 45, contrasted with the aorist in imrse 361 
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tteir homes or caravans, He suddenly le^ the rest-.^and 
fled from them’ to the hill-top alone to pray. He was 
conscious that* a solemn and awful crisis of His day on 
earth was come, and by communing with His Heavenly 
Father, He would nerve His soul for the stern work of 
the morrow, and the bitter conflict of many coming weeks. 
Once before He had spent in the mountain solitudes a 
night of lonely prayer, but then it was before the choice 
of His beloved Apostles, and the glad tidings of His 
earliest and happiest ministry. Fj,r difierent were the 
feelings with which the Great High Priest now climbed 
the rocky stairs of that great mountain altar which in 
His temple of the night seemed to lift Him nearer to 
the stars of God. The murder of His beloved fore- 
runner brought home to His soul more nearly the thought 
of death ; nor was He deceived by this brief blaze of a 
falsely-founded popularity, which on the ne.xt day He 
meant to quench. The storm which now began to sweep 
over the barren hills ; the winds that rushed hpwling 
down the ravines ; the lake before Him buffeted int"* 
tempestuous foam ; the little boat which — as the moon- 
light struggled through the rifted clouds — He saw tossing 
beneath Him on the labouring waves, were all too sure 
an emblem of the altered aspects of His earthly life. 
But there on the desolate hill-top, in that night of storm. 
He could gain strength and peace and happiness un- 
speakable ; for there He was alone with God. And so 
over that figure, bowed in lonely prayer upon the hills, 

* That some lingered, we infer from John vi. 22. I hjve adopted the 
reading in^John vi. 15, with « and the Vulgate, instead of 
The narrative gives the impression that the excitement of the multitude, 
and the necessity for exertion on the part of Jesus, were greater than is 
fully told. But even the received reading, involves thO same 

conception. (Of. Matt. ii. 12, 22,) 
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tod over those toilers upon the troubled lake, the dark- 
ness fell and the great winds hlew.^ 

Hour after hour passed by. It was how the fourth 
watch of the night;* the ship had traversed but half of 
its destined course ; it was dark, and the wind was con- 
trary, and the waves boisterous, and they wore disiressed 
with toiling at the oar,^ and above all there was no one 
with tliem now to calm and save, for Jesus was alone 
upon the land. Alone upon the land, and they were 
tossing on the perilpus sea ; but all the while He saw 
and pitied them, and at last, in their worst extremity, 
they saw a gleam in the darkness, and an awful figure, 
and a fluttering robe, and One drew near them, treading 
upon the ridges of the sea,*' but seemed as if He meant 
to pass them by ; and they cried out in terror at the 
sight, thinking that it was a phantom ’’ that walked upon 
the waves. And through the storm and darkness to them 
— as so often to ns, when, amid the darknesses of life, 
the ocean seems so great, and our little boats so small 

^ John vi. 17, 18, ffor^Aa^tF atnovs v crKorla. (W, D.) 

2 Between three and nix ; the Jews at this time had mainly giTen up 
I heir own division of the iii^ht into throe waiehos vii. 19), mid 

adopted the four Eoiiian watchw liotween six p.m. and eix a.m. They had 
only rowed twenty-five furlongs, and the lake i» about forty wide (Jos, 

J, iii, 10, § 7). 

® Mark vi. 48, i5uy afnobs 0affavi(opii£vov^ h iKabvtiy — a Very strong 
expression. Some see a difficulty in John vi. 17, “ and Jesus had not coiho 
to them,” and indeed it furnishes the chief ground for the siigg(!»tion that 
He liad designed to Join them at or near Bethsaida Julias ; but hm^ly 
it may be merely proleptic (Ho had not yet cotuo, as did immediiiteiy 
afterwards), involving perhaps in the mind of the Evangelist the silent 
thought that “^an’s extremity is God’s opportunity.” o(hr» is indeed the 
actual reading of w, B, D, L, but even would l>e quite <li accordance with 
St. John’s manner. 

^ Job ix. 8. 

‘ Mark vi. 49, 4 >(iFTa«r^o, a mere unsulistantial appearance j rh yM 
&\xk (Hesyeh.). Qf. Luke xxiv. 37. , , 
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— ^there thrilled that Voice of peace, which said, “dt is 
I : be not afrmd.” 

That Voice stilled their terrors, and at once they 
were eager to receive Him into the ship ; ^ but Peter’s 
impetuous love — the strong yearning of him who, ih 
his despairing self-consciousness, had cried out, “ Depart 
from me ! ” — ^now cannot even await His approach, and 
he passionately exclaims — 

Lord, if it be Thou, bid me come unto Thee on the 
water.” 

“ Come.” 

And over the vessel’s side into the troubled waves 
he sprang, and while his eye was fixed on bis Lord, the 
wind might toss his hair, and the spray might drench 
his robes, but all was well ; but when, with wavering 
faith, he glanced from Him to the furious waves, and to 
the guhy blackness underneath, then he began to sink,® 
and in an accent of despair — how unlike his former 
confidence ! — ^he faintly cried, “ Lord, save me ! ”* Nor 
did Jesus fail. Instantly, with a smile of pity. He 
stretched out His hand, and grasped the hand of His 
drowning disciple, with the gentle rebuke, “ 0 thou of 
little faith, why didst thou dmibf ? ” And so, his love 
satisfied, but liis over-confidence rebuked, they climbed 
—the Lord and His abashed Apostle — into the boat; 
and the wind lulled, and amid the ripple of waves upon 
a moonlit shore, they were at the haven where they 


1 John vi. 21 , otv — Le.f they wished to do so, and of course 

did. Of. BiKer^iromi^ (John viii. 44), * 

2 How unlike forgery, or falsehood, or myth, is this ! 

* In this moment of peril ” as Archbishop Trench strikingly observes, 
"his swimmer’s art (John xxi. 7) profits him nothing; for ^ere is no 
mingling in this way of nature and grace iOti tlie Miracles, p. 299). Of. 
Ps. xciv. 18. 
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would be ; and all — the crew as well as His disciples — 
were filled with deeper and deeper amazement, and some 
of them, addressing Him by a title which Nathanael 
alone had applied to Him before, exclaimed, “^oly 
*^00 art the So:i of God.” 

Let us pause a pioment longer over this wonderM 
haifhtive, perhaps of all others the most difficult for our 
fe^le faith to believe or understand. Some have tried 
in various methods to explain away its miraculous 
character; they have laboured to show that ^ 
OAXao-a-av^ may mean no more than that Jesus walked 
along the shore parallel to the vessel ; or even that, in 
the darkness, the Apostles may have thought at first 
that He was, or had been, walking upon the sea. Such 
subterfuges are idle and superfluous. If any man find 
himself unable to believe in miracles — if he even think 
it wrong to try and acquire the faith which accepts 
them — then let him be thoroughly convinced in his 
own mind, and cling honestly to the truth as he con- 
ceives it. It is not for us, or for any man, to judge 
another : to his own Master he standeth or Jalleth. But 
let him not attempt to foist such disbelief into the plain 
narrative of the Evangelists. That i/iey intended to de- 
scribe an amazing miracle is indisputable to any one who 
carefully reads their words ; and, as I have said before, 
if, believing in God, we believe in a Divine Providence 
over the liVes of men — and, believing in that Divine 
Providence, believe in the miraculous — and, believing in 
the miraculous, accept as truth the resorrection of our 
Lord Jesus Christ — and, believing that resurrection, 
believe that He was indeed the Son of God — then, 

^ John Ti. 15. Perhaps the better reading (as in the other Gospels) is 
M rijs BaKdffffris, which has the high authority of «, B, 0, B, 
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however deeply we may realise the beauty and, the 
wonder and the power of natural laws, we realise yet 
more deeply the power of Him who holds those laws, 
and all which they have evolved, in the hollow of His 
hand; and to us the miraculous, when thus attested, 
will be in no way more stupendous than the natural, 
nor shall we find it an impossible conception that He 
who sent His Son to earth to die for us should have 
put all authority into His hand. 

So then if, like Peter, we fix our eyes on Jesus, we 
too may walk triumphantly over the swelling waves 
of disbelief, and unterrified amid the rising winds of 
doubt; but if we tom away our eyes from Him in 
whom we have believed — if, as it is so easy to do, and 
as we are so much tempted to do, look rather at the 
power and fury of those terrible and destructive elements 
than at Hirawrho can help and save — then we too shall 
inevitably sink. Oh, if we feel, often and often, that 
the water-floods threaten to drowm us, and the deep to 
swallow up the tossed vessel of our Church and Paith, 
may it again and again be granted us to hear amid che 
storm and the darkness, and the voices prophesying war, 
those two sweetest of the Saviour’s utterances — 

“ Fear not. Only believe.” 

“ It is I. Be not afraid.” 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THE DISCpURSE AT CAPERNAUM. 

“ Gratia ojus non consumitnr morsibus/’ — AuaiJSTlKB. 

The dawn of that day broke on one of the saddest 
' episodes of our Saviour’s life. It was the day in the 
synagogue at Capernaum on which He deliberately 
scattered the mists and exhalations of such spurious 
popularity as the Miracle of tlie Loaves diad gathered 
about His person and His work, and put not only His 
idle followers, but some even of His nearer disciples to 
a test under which their love for Him entirely failed. 
That discourse in the synagogue forms a marked crisis 
in His career. It was followed by manifestations of 
surprised dislike which were a.s the first mutterings of 
that storm of hatred and persecution which was hence- 
forth to burst over His head. 

We have seen already that some of the multitude, 
filled with vague wonder and insatiable curiosity, had 
lingered on the little plain by Rethsaida Julias that 
they might follow the movements of Jesus, and share in 
the blessings and triumphs of which they e^xpected an 
immediate manifestation. They had seen Him dismiss 
His disciples, and had perhaps caught glimpses of 
Him as He climbed the hill alone ; they had observed 
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that the wind was contrary, and that no other boat 
but that of the Apostles had left the shore; they 
made sure, therefore, of finding Him somewhere on tl® 
hills above the plain. Yet when the morning dawnfed 
they saw no trace of Him either on plain or hill. 
Meanwhile some little boats — ^perhaps driven across 
by the same gale which had retarded the opposite 
course of the disciples^ — ^had arrived from Tiberias. 
They availed themselves of these to cross over to Caper- 
naum ; and there, already in thg early morning, they 
found Him after all the fatigues and agitations of 
yesterday — after the day of sad tidings and ceaseless 
toil, after the night of stormy solitude and ceaseless 
prayer — calmly seated, and calmly teaching, in the 
iamiliar synagogue.® 

“ Eabbi, when didst thou get hither ? ” is the expres- 
sion of th{,ir,jiatural surprise ; but it is met with perfect 
silence. The miracle of walking on the water was one 
of necessity and mercy ; it in no way concerned them ; 
it was not in any way intended for them ; nor was it 
mainly or essentially as a worker of miracles tha*' Clirist 
wished to claim their allegiance or comnnce their minds. 
And, therefore, reading their hearts, knowing that they 
were seeking Him in the very spirit which He most 
disliked, He quietly drew aside the veil of perhaps half- 
unconscious hypocrisy which hid them from themselves, 
and reproached them for seeking Him only for what 
they could get froni Him — “ not because ye saw signs, 
but because ye ate of the loaves and were satisfied.” 

* Blirnt, UMes, Coincidences, p. 292. 

^ And even this teaching must have been preceded by works of healing 
if Matt, 3dv. 34 — 30 be in strictly chronological sequence ; but a comparison 
of these verses with Mark vi, 53 — 56, would seem to show that they refer 
more to a period than to a particular day. 
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He who never rejected the ciy of the sufferer, or 
refused to answer the question of the faithful — He 
who would never break the bruised reed, or quench 
the smoking flax — at once rejected the false eye-service 
of mean self-interest and vulgar curiosity. Yet He 
added for their sakes the eternal lesson, “Labour ye 
not for the meat which perisheth, but for the meat 
which remaineth to eternal life, which the Son of Man 
shall give you; for Him the Father — even God — hath 
sealed.” 

It seems as if at first they were touched and 
ashamed. He had read their hearts aright, and they 
ask Him, “ What are we to do that we may work the 
works of God ?” 

“T/iis. is the work of God, that ye believe on Him 
whom He hath sent.” “I3ut what would Jesus 
give them that they should believe in Him? Their 
fathers ate the manna in the wilderness, which David 
had called bread from heaven.” * Tlie inference was 
obvious. Moses had given them manna from heaven ; 
Jesus as yet — they hinted — had only given them barley- 
loaves of earth. But if He were the true Messsiah, was 
He not, according to ail the legends of their nation, to 
enrich and crown them, and to banquet them on pome- 
granates from Eden, and “ a vineyard of red wine,” and 
upon the flesh of Behemoth and Leviathan, and the 
great bird Bar Juchne?® Might not the very psalm 
which they had quoted have taug^it them how worse 

than useless it would have beep, if Jesus lyad given them 
• 

* Pfl. Ixxviii. 24. ® 

® For the Rabhinieal dreOTS ob this subject, see Buxtorf, 8yn. Jud,, 
cap. 50; Bartolocci, BifeZ. Babb, i 511— 514; lightfoot, Mor, JSTofer., p. 552. 
On the nfanna which was supposed to ** serve to the appetite of the €i.terf 
and temper itself to every man’s liking,” see Wisd. xvl 20, 21. 
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maaina, which, in their coarse literalism, they supposed 
to be in reality angels’ food? Is not David in that 
psalm expressly showing that to grant them one such 
blessing wa^ only to make them ask greedily for moire, 
and that if God had given their fathers more, it was 
only because “ they believed not in God, and put not 
their trust in His help ; ” but “ while the meat was yet 
in their mouths, the heavy wrath of God came upon 
them, and slew the mightiest of them, and smote down 
the chosen men that were in Issael ? ” And does not 
David show that in spite of, and before, and after, this 
wrathful granting to them to the full of their own 
hearts’ lusts, so far from believing and being humble, 
they only sinned yet more and more against Him, and 
provoked Him more and more ? Had not all the past 
history of their nation proved decisively that faith must 
rest on deeptr .foundations than signs and miracles, and 
that the evil heart of unbelief must be stirred by nobler 
emotions than astonishment at the outstretched hand 
and the mighty arm ? 

But Jesus led them at once to loftier regioas than 
those ol' historical conviction. He tells them that He 
who had given them the manna was not Moses, but 
God ; and that the manna was only in poetic metaphor 
bread from heaven ; but that His Father, the true giver, 
was giving them the true bread from heaven even 
now; — even the bread of God which came down from 
heaven, and was giving life to the world.^ 

Their minds stiU fastened to mere material images— 
their hopes still running on mere material benefits — 
they ask for this bread from heaven as eagerly as the 

* "The bread of (Jod is that which cometh down,” &c., not '^he” as in 
the English version. 
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woman of Samaria had asked for the water which 
quenches all thirst. , “ Lord, now and always give «« 
this bread.” 

Jesiis said to them, “ I am the bread pf life. Ks 
.that cometh to me shall never hunger, and he that 
helievefch on me shall never thirst;” and He proceeds 
to point out to them that He came to do the Father’s 
will, and that His will was that all who came to His 
Son should have eternal life. 

Then the old angry murmurs hurst out again — 
not this time from the vulgar-minded multitude, but 
from His old opponents the leading J(!ws' — “How 
could He say that He came down from heaven ? How 
could He call Himself the bread of life ? Was He not 
Jesus, the son of Joseph, the carpenter of Nazareth?” 

Jesus never met these murmurs about His supposed 
parentage and place of birth by revealing t<9 the common 
crowds the high mystery of His earthly origin. He 
thought* not equality with God a thing to be seized by 
Him. He was in no huny to claim His own Divinity, 
or demand the homage which was its due. He would 
let the splendour of His Divine nature dawn on men 
gradually, not at first in all its noonday brightness, but 
gently as the light of morning through His word and 
works. In the fullest and deepest sense “He emptied 
Ilmeelf of llix plory."^ 

But He met the murmurers, as He always did, by 
a stronger, fuller, clearer declaration of the very truth 
which they r^ected. It ^va8 thus that ,He had dealt 
with Nicodemus ; it was thus that He had taught the 
woman of Samaria ; it was thus also that He answered 

* Jolin vi. 41, 52, ’Iow5a2di, 

* See some striking remarks in Lyndi’s Mommgton Lectures, p. 171. 
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the Temple doctors who arraigned His iofringeinent otf 
their sabbatic rules. But the timid Babbi and* the 
erring woman had been faithful enough and eanaest' 
enoi^h to look deeper into His words and humbly seek 
their meaning, and so to be guided mto truth. Not so 
with these listeners. God had drawn them to Christ, 
and they had rejected His gracious drawing without 
which they could not come. When Jesus reminded 
them that the manna was no life-giving substance, since 
their fathers had eaten thereof and were dead, but that 
He was Himself the bread of life, of which all who eat 
should live for ever ; and when, in language j’et more 
startling. He added that the bread was His Jlesh which 
He would give for the life of the world — then, instead 
of seeking the true significance of that deep rnefaphor, 
they made It a matter of mere verbal criticism, and only 
wrangled* Whether about the idle question, “ How can 
this man give us His flesh to eat ? ” 

Thus they were carnally-minded, and to be qjrrnally- 
minded is death. They did not seek the truth, and it 
was more and more taken from them. They had i othing, 
and therefore from them was taken even what they had. 
In language yet more emphatjc, under figures yet more 
startling in their paradox, Jesus said to them, “ Except 
ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink His blood, 
ye have no life in you;”^ and again,, as a still further 

' ifjtdxovro (JoliB vi. 52). How needless tlieir literalism was may be seen 
from many Rabbinic passages in Lightfoot (Hor, Hebr. ad loc., pp. 553, 554) 
(and comp. Ps. xix. 10 ; cxix. 3 ; Isa. iii. 1 ; ProT. ix. 5 ; Ezek. ii. 8, 9, &c.), 
€.g., “Every eating and drinking in the book of Ec(jlesiast©s is to be 
nderstood of %0 law of good works” (Midr. Kohehth, 88, 4); “Israel 
shall eat the years of the Messiah; ” *'the just eat of the Shechinah,” <fec. 

2 It is uncertain whether in calling Himself the Son of Man Jesus 
meant Ben-Adam (Job xxv. 6; Ps. viii. 4), t.e., a representative of 
Humanity, or (Dan. vii. 13). The Hebrew word enoBh 
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eul^fcement and expansion of the same great troths — 
**He that eateth of tin’s bread shall live for ever." 

No doubt the words were diMcult, and, to those who 
came in a hard and false spirit, offensive ; no doubt also 
the death and passion of our Saviour Christ, and the 
mystery of that Holy Sacrament, in which we spiritually 
eat His flesh and drink His blood, has enabled us more 
clearly to understand His meaning ; yet there was in 
’the words which He had used, enough, and more than 
enough, to shadow forth to every attentive hearer the 
great truth, already familiar to them from their own 
Law, that “ Man doth not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God 
and the further truth that eternal life, the life of the 
soul, \vas to be found in the deepest and most intimate 
of all conceivable communions with the life and teach- 
ing of Him who spake. And- it must 'pe remembered 
that if the Lord’s Supper has, for us, thrown a clearer 
light upon the meaning of this discourse, on the other 
hand the metaphors which Jesus used had not, to an 
educated Jew, one-hundredth part of the strangeness 
which they have to us. Jewish literature was exceed- 
ingly familiar with the symbolism which represented by 
“ eating ” an entire acceptance of and incorporation with 
the truth, and by “ bread” a spiritual doctrine. Even the 
mere pictorial genius of the Hebrew language gave the 
clue to the right interpretation. Those who heard Christ 
in the synagogue of Capernaum must almost involun- 
tarily liave recalled similar expressions in their own 

r 

*• 

represents man in Ms weakness (homo), (Gratz, Gesch, d, Judmth, ilk 
237.) It probably conveyed to His hearers a general conception of tibe 
Messiah* as the representative of Humanity alike in its feebleness and in 
its glory (v, p. 159). 
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prophets ; and since the discourse was avowedly para- 
bolic— since Jesus had expressly excluded all purely 
.<?ensual and Judaic, fancies — it is quite clear that much 
of their failure to comprehend Hini rose not from the 
understanding, but from the will. His saying was hard, 
as St. Augustine remarks, only to the hard; and in- 
credible only to the incredulous. For if bread be 
the type of all ' earthly sustenance, then the “ bread of 
heaven ” may well express all spiritual sustenance, all that 
involves and supports eternal life. How the lesson which 
He wished to teach them was thu — ^that eternal life is 
in the Son of God. They, therefore, tliat would have 
eternal life must partake of the bread of heaven, or — to 
use the other and deeper image — inust eat the flesh and 
drink the blood of the Son of Man.^ They must fn’d on 
Him in their hearts by faith, ^hey might accept or 
reject the tri4)i' which H« was revealing to their con- 
sciences, hut there could be no possible excuse for their 
pretended incapacity to understand its meaning. 

Thei-e is a teaching which is, and is intended to, be, 
not only instructive but probationary ; of w’hich the 
immediate purpose is not only to teach, but to test. 
Such had been the object of this tjiemorable discourse. 
To comprehend it rightly required an effort not only 
of the understanding, but also of the will. It was 
meant to put an end to the merely selfish hopes of 
that “ rabble of obtrusive chihasts ” whose irreverent 

* TJie following profound remark of Von Ammon will help the reader 
to understand this chapter. 'What is true,” he says, “of the hread of 
heaven, is true also of ^he flesh and blood of the Son of ^an ; for tiese 
predicates are onjy substitutes for the original image of the bread of 
life, and are subject to the same analogical explanations as this last is ” 
(quoted by Lange, Life of Christ, iiL 167). “ Believe, and thou hist eaten,” 
is the formula of St. Augustine ; “believe, and thou shalt eat,” that of 
Calvin. 
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d<6Vption was a mere cloak for worldliness ; it was meant 
also to place before the Jewish authorities words which 
they were too full of hatred and materialism to under- 
stand. But its sifting power went deeper than this. 
Some even of the disciples found the saying harsh and 
repulsive. They did not speak out openly, but Jesus 
recognised their discontent, and when He had left the 
synagogue, spoke to them, in this third’ and concluding 
part of His discourse,^ at once more gently and less 
figuratively than Hp had done to the others. To these 
He prophesied of that future ascension, which should 
prove to them that He had indeed come down from 
heaven, and that the words about His flesh — which 
should then be taken into heaven — could onlj' have a 
figurative meaning. Nay, with yet 1‘urther compassion 
for their weakness. He intimated to them the significance 
of those strong metaphors in wliich Heuihad purposely 
veiled His words from the curious eyes of selfishness 
and the settled malice of opposition. In one sentence 
which is surely the key-note of all that had gone before 
— in a sentence which surely renders nugatory much of 
the pseudo-mystical and impossibly-elaborate exegesis 
by which the plain, meaning of this chapter has been 
obscured. He added — 

“ It is the .spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh prolitcth 
nothing ; the icords that I speak' unto you, they are spirit, 
and they are life!' Why then had they found His 
words so hard ? He tells them : it was because ,some 

* It will botohserrod that v^^rses 2d — 40 are mainly lo tho 

multitude; verses — 58 to the leading Jews; — ^05 to tho 

disciples. 

* Or perhaps “ have slacken/* XcAaMwa (», B, C* B, L, most versions). 

Ac. ; hut I would not, with Stwr and Alford, eon^e merely to **i»y 

flosli ” and ** my blood,” 
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of them believed not j it was because, as He bad already 
told the Jews, the spirit of faith is a gift and grace of 
God, which gift these murmurers were rejecting, against 
which grace they were struggling even now.^ 

And from that time many of them left Him ; many 
who had hitherto sought Him, many who were not far 
from the kingdom of heaven. Even in the midst of 
crowds His life was to be lonelier thenceforth, because 
there would be fewer to know and love Him. In deep 
sadness of heart He addressed to the Twelve the touch- 
ing question, “ Will ye also go away ? ” It was Simon 
Peter whose warm heart spoke out impetuously for all 
the rest. He at least had rightly apprehended that 
strange discourse at which so many had stumbled. 
“Lord,” he exclaims, “to whom shall we go? Thoo 
HAST THE WORDS OF ETERNAL LIFE. But we believe and 
are sure that^Phou art the Holy One of God.”" 

It wa* a noble confession, but at that bitter moment 
the heart of Jesus was heavily oppressed, and He only 
answered — 

“ Have not I chosen vou twelve, and one of you is a 
devil? ”3 

^ There seems to ho a special reforene# to Uudas in tiiese words (ver. 
66), and it seems very probable that the first obvious extinction of purely 
temporal Messianic ho})es may have been with him the turning-pomt of 
that rejection which ended in Ms nliiinate treachery. 

® TMs, and not ** tliat Christ, the Son of the living God ” — a confession 
which was given for the first time some months afterwards — is almost 
undoubtedly the true reading, (w, B, C, D, L, &c.) 

® Tlie English version is utffortunate, Ijecause it does not maintain the 
distinction between Sid&oXoSi the word here used, and which it 

usually renders “devil” — in “He has a deiil.” Buthymius hero 
explains “devil” By either “ servant of the devil” or “ conspiratdr and 
the latter meaning seems very probable. Indeed, this very woi*d (lirtBovAos) 
is used by the LXX. to render the Hebrew Sairni in 1 Kings v, 4 ; 1 Sam. 
yxix. 4. I have already noticed bow much more lightly the Jews (and 
Indeed all Orientals to this day) used the word “ Satan ” than we do. Thifeii 
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. .The expression was terribly strong, and the absence 
of all direct parallels render it difficult for us to under- 
stand its exact significance. But although it was after- 
wards known that the reproach was aimed at Judas, yet 
it is doubtful whether at the actual time any were aware 
of this except the traitor himself. 

Many false or half-sincere disciples had left Him ; 
might not these words have been graciously meant to 
furnish one more opportunity to the hard and impure 
soul of the man of Kerioth, so that before being plunged 
into yet deeper and more irreparable guilt, he might 
leave Him too ? If so, the warning was rejected. In 
deadly sin against his own conscience, Judas stayed to 
heap up for himself wrath “ against the day of wrath, 
and revelation of the righteous judgment of God.” 

indeed may almost be called a modm liupit^ixdi and if Jesus 

spoke ill Arainai<% and used the word reproach is not one- 

tenth part .so fearful as it sounds to us. 'llius, the sons of Zeruiah are 
called^ Satan to Dn\id (2 Sam. xix. 22). and Hadad is called a 
to King^ Solomon (1 Kings xi. where it is merely rendered adversary”) ; 
and in Matt. xvi. 23, the word is applied to Peter himself. “ When tlu* 
uiig(»dly curseth Satan” (t.c., an enemy?), says the aoii of Simeh (sad. 27), 
“ be curseth his o^vn soul.” All iiuH ia important in many ways. Puiiher, 
W6 may obser^^e that Bid^oKos occurs by no means frequently ia the New 
Testament. {1^, supra, pp. 23i?, 338, 34A).) 



CHAPTEE XXXI. 

GATHERING OPPOSITION. 
irapa\7}<p6 €?ar ai &ypa<pot Kevotfu^yiat. — JtJSTINIAJST, Kov, 146. 

Although tlie discourse whicii we have just narrated 
formed a marked period in our Lord’s ministry, and 
although from this time forward the clouds gather tnore 
and more densely about His course, yet it must not be 
supposed tha4.this was the first occasion, even in Gahlee, 
on which enmity’ against His person and teaching had 
been openly displayed. 

1. The earliest traces of doubt and disaffection arose 
from the expression which He used on several occasions, 
“ Thy sins be forgiven thee.” It was in these words 
that He had addressed the woraaiP that was a sinner, 
and the sick of the palsy. On both occasions the 
address had excited astonishment and disapproval, and 
at Simon’s house, where this had found no ojoe/i exjtres- 
sion, Md where no miracle had been wrought, Jesus 
gently substituted another expression.^ But it was not 
so at the healing of the palsied man ; there an open 
murmur ha^ arisen among the Scribes aifd Pharisees, 
and there, revealing more of His true majesty, Jesus, by 
His power of working miracles, had vindicated His .right 


J Luke vii. 48 — 50. See p. S02. 
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to -forgive sins.^ The aigument was 'unanswerable, for 
not only did the prevalent belief connect sickness in 
every instance with actual sin, but also it Was generally 
main’tained, even by the Rabbis, “ that no sick man is 
healed from his disease until all his sins have been 
forgiven.”® It was, therefore, in full accordance with 
their o^vn notions that He who by His own authority 
could heal diseases, could also, by His own authority, 
pronounce that sins were forgiven. It was true that 
they could hardly conceive of either healing or forgive- 
ness conveyed in such irregular channels, and without 
the paraphernalia of sacrifices, and without the need of 
sacerdotal interv'entions.® But, disagreeable as such 
proceedings were to their well-regulated minds, the fact 
remained that the cures were actually wrought, and were 
actually attested by hundreds of living witnesses. It 
was felt, therefore, that this ground of (^position wa.-! 
wholly untenable, and it was tacitly abandoned. To 
urge that there was “blasphemy” in His expressions 
would only serve to bring into greater prominence that 
there was miracle in His acts. 

2. Nor, again, do they seem to have pressed the 
charge, preserved for‘us only by our Lord’s own allusion, 
that He was “a glutton and a wdne-drinker.”* The 

‘ Matt. ii. 6; Mark ii. 10; Luke v, 24. (Secf p. 346.) “ But ms the little 
bubbling and gentle murmurs of the water are presages of a stoinn, and 
are more troublesome in their i>rodiction than in their \iolence; so were the 
arguings of the Pharisees symptoms of a secret displeasure and aft ensuing 
war; though at first represented in the d^^ties of question and sehoWstical 
discourses, yet they did but forerun vigorous object ions and bold calumnies, 
which were the'fruits of the next summer ” ( Jer. taylor, JDiJe of 
n. xii.). • ^ 

® Neda/rim, t 41, 1, in Schbttg., Mot. Eehr., p. 03; Keim, Gesch Jesu, 
ii. m 

* See Ewalih Geach, Christas, p. 376. 

* Matt. xi. 10; V. sMjw., pp. 295, .315. 
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charge was too flagrantly false and malicious to eycite 
any prejudice against one who, although He did not 
adopt the stem asceticism of John, yet lived a life of the" 
extremest simplicity, and merely did what was done by 
the most scrupulous Pharisees in accepting the invitar 
tion to feasts, where He had constantly fresh oppor- 
tunities of teaching and doing good. The calumny 
was, in fact, destroyed when He had shown that the 
men of that generation were like wayward and peevish 
children whom nothing could conciliate, charging Jesus 
with intemperance because He did not avoid an innocent 
festivity, and John with demoniac possession because 
he set his face against social corruptions. 

3. Nor, once more, did they press the charge of His 
not fasting ‘ In making that com 2 )laint they had hopeu 
for the powerful aid of John’s discijjles ; but when these 
had been convinced, by the words of their own prophet, 
how futile and unreasonable was their complaint, the 
Pharisees saw that it was useless to found a charge upon 
the neglect of a practice which was not only unrecog- 
nised in the Mosaic law,“ but which some of their own 
noblest and wisest teachers had not encouraged.® The 

• Matt. xi. 16, 17. See p. 350. • * 

^ Except on the Great Day of Atonement. The principle of the 
answer given by J©su.s to the disciples of John had already been recog* 
nised as to the four yearly fasts wliich seem to have become usual iu 
the time of the prophet Zechariah (Zoch. viii 19). On the bi-weekly and 
other fasts of the Pharisees, see Biixtorf, 8fjn, cap. xxx. It is 

curious that the most ancient of the Rabbinic treatises — ^the Megillath 
Taanitht written before th% destruction of the Temple — contains merely a 
list of days on which it is farhidden to fast ; at the end*of it are a certain 
number of davs on which fasting is recommended ; fetUf this mm no pmi 
of the original work (D#enbourg, Mist de Pal, 2). 

* Bx* gr., Simeon the Just, who made the Law, Worship, and Charity tli© 
three bases of the world {Abhothp i. 2), and “sa douce et vraie pi^ti4 
s’opposait h toute exag^ration, et surtout aux abstineuces rigoureui^** 
(Derenbourg, Ewt Pal, 51). 
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fact jtliat Jesus did not require His disciples to fest 
would certainly cause no forfeiture of tlie popular sym- 
'pathy, and could not be urged to His discredit even 
btfore a synagogue or a Sanhedrin. 

4- A deeper and more lasting offence was caused, and 
a far more deadly opposition stimulated, by Christ’s 
choice Of Matthew as an Apostle, and by His deliberate 
tolerance of — it might almost be said preference for — 
the society of publicans and sinners.^ Among the 
Jews of that day the distinctions of religious life created 
a barrier almost as strong as that of caste. Ko less a 
person than Hillel had said that “ no ignorant person 
could save himself from sin, and no ‘ mm of the people ' 
be pious.” ^ A scrupulous Jew regarded the multi- 
tude of .his own nation who knew not the Law ” as 
accursed; and just as every Jew, holding himself to be 
a member of a royal generation and a pec'Sliar people, 

‘ Matt^ k. ]1; xi. 19; Luke V. 30; rii. .31; xk. 7. See p. 348. 

2 Ton y"wn D3? h'? [Plrhe Ahfwth, ii. 5). In tbo firntr clause, “ u(» ignorant 
|>erson ’’ is literally “ no empty cisteni ’’ Cun). The expression am lut^areU, 
“people of the land (v. ante, p. 86), is exceedingly coinmou in Rabbis, 
and marks the arrogantly tyrannous sacordotaiisra of the loanied class 
(ef. John \ii. 49), At the end of the Mishmiic tract llorajuth we find that a 
Priest takes prectjdence of a^serwng Lovite, a Lerite of other Israelites, 
an Israelite of a bastard a Mamser of the Nclhinim (Josh. ix. 

27), a Nothin of an alien {Ger\ a Gor of a frtMjdirian; but if the Mamser be 
a pupil of the Eabbis, and the High Priest an ignoramus {am ha-arets), 
then such a Mas user has the x^recedenee of the High Priest ! (See Light- 
foot, Eijr, hi Matt, xxiii. 14.) Their boasts as to the dignity of 
a Talmtd chahim are like those of the Stoics, which proved so amuMing 
toHorafjo {E}). i. 1, 106; Cicero, Fro The defiiiition of an 

am Im^arets given* in Sota, 1 21, 1, is one who either does not rexieat the 
daily Erishma^ or* does not wear t&phillin, or or d^js not waii o% 

the learned* See Schbttgen, Hot. Hebr. in Johii^Yii. 49, for yet stronger 
specimens of this intense spirit of Pharisaism which it was the very objecst 
of Jesus to rei>lace by a nobler Hnmanitariimism (Acte x. 3-1)). There is 
perliaps no kind of caste-feeling more hateful tlian the seif-glorifying 
arrogance of a pseudo-erudition. 
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looked on the heathen world with the sovereign disdain 
c(f an exclusiveness founded on the habits of a thousand 
years, so the purist faction regarded their more carele^* 
and offending brethren as being little, if at all, better 
than the very heathen.^ Yet here was one who mingled 
freely and familiarly — mingled without one touch of 
hauteur or hatred — among offensive publicans and 
flagrant sinners. Nay, more. He suffered women, out of 
whom had been cast seven devils, to accompany Him in 
His journeys, and liarlots to bathe* His feet with tears ! 
How different irom tlm Pharisees, who held that there 
was pollution in the mere touch of those who had them- 
selves been merely touched by the profane populace, and 
who had laid down the express rule that no one ought to 
receive a guest into his house if he suspected him of 
being a sinner ! ® 

Early in His ministry, Jesus, with a divine and tender 
irony, had mCt the accusation by referring them to His 
favourite pas.sage of Scripture — that prol'ound utterance 
of the prophet Ho.sea, of wdiich He bade them “ go and 
learn ” the meaning — “ I wall have mercy and not satri- 
fices.” He had further rebuked at t>nee their unkind- 
liness and their self-satisfaction by the proverb, “ They 
that be whole need not a physician, but they that are 
sick.” The objection did not, bow’^ever, die away. In 
His later days, when He was journeying to Jerusalem, 

* Our when Ha said, "‘Let liim be luilo tliw as a beaihon maa 

and a publican** (Matt XYiii. 17), vms simply adopting a cammt form of 
expression. Tlie amaxuig \irulouce of Jewish exelusiYeucss is iUustrated 
in Shahbath, xy. 4 ; Kmna^ viii. 6, 4 ; 2 Esdras vi! 55, ite. (Gfrdrer, 

Jahrh. d. JSeiU, L 214.) * 

* In Bah, BerachMh^ 4^, 6, one of the six things forbidden to tlio pupils 
of the wise is to sit at table in a company of the nnleamed.*J Other 
instances of insolent self-assertion against the am, fha-ar&U are glYen in 
Gfrorer, i. 191, 
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these incessant enemies again raised the wrathful and 
scornful murmur, “This man receiveth sinners and 
eateth with them;”^ and then it was that Jesus answered 
them and justified His ways, and revealed more clearly 
and more lovingly than had ever been done before the 
purpose of God’s love towards repentant sinners, in those 
three exquisite and memorable parables, the lost sheep, 
the lost piece of money, and, above all, the prodigal son. 
Drawn from the simplest elements of daily experience, 
these parables, and the last especially, illustrated, and 
illustrated for ever, in a rising climax of tenderness, the 
deepest mysteries of the Divine compassion — the joy 
that there is in heaven over one sinner that repenteth.® 
Where, in the entire range of human literature, sacred 
or profane, can anything be found so terse, so luminous, 
so full of infinite tenderness — so faithful in the picture 
which it furnishes of the consequences of^ sin, yet so 
merciful in the ho]ie which it afi'ords to amendment and 
penitence — as this little story ? How does it summarise 
the consolations of religion and the sufferings of life! 
All sin and punishment," all penitence and forgiveness, 
find their best delineation in these few brief words. The 

1 di€y6yyvCov (Luke XV. 2), kept nuitteriug to eaeh otlier.*^ (Se© 

«ttpra, p. 347.) Tin? contrast of this conduct with that of the Pharisees 
becomes more striking w'hen wo remember the extraortlhiary and almost 
ludicrous precautions which they tm)k to se<‘ure the impossible end of 
avoiding every conceivable legal impurity in their ehahhoo^roth, or social 
meals. How ineradicable the feeling wa^, we may see most gtrjkingly 
by observing that it still infocted even some id the disciples and apostles 
long years after the resurrection of their Lorth who etmtended with Peter, 
saying. “Tliou wontest in to men uncircumrtsed. ^and didst ©at mth 
them! ” (Acts xi. ?) — ^the exact echo of the caste-feeling hei^ described (ci 
Gal. ii. 12).* 

“ In the lost sheep we have the stupid, bewildered sinner; in the lost 
drachma, the sinner stamjied with God’s image, but lying lost, useless, 
and ignorant of his own worth; in the prodigal son, the conscious and 
willing sinner. 
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radicid differences of temperament and impulse whicb. 
separate different classes of men — ^tlie spimous inde- 
pendence of a restless free-will — Uie preference of the 
enjoyments of the present to all hopes of the future* — 
the wandering far away from that pure and peaceful 
region which is indeed our home, in order to let loose 
every lower passion in the riotous indulgence which 
wastes and squanders the noblest gifts of life — the brief 
continuance of those fierce spasms of forbidden pleasure 
— the consuming hunger, the sco/'ching thirst, the help- 
less slavery, the unutterable degradation, the uncompas- 
sionated anguish that must inevitably ensue — where 
have these myriad times-repeated experiences of sin and 
sorrow been ever painted — tliough here painted in a 
f^w touches only — by a hand more tender and more 
true than in the picture of that foolish boy demanding 
prematurely^ the share ‘which he claims of his father’s 
goods ; journeying into a far country, wasting his sub- 
stauce with riotous living ; sufiering from wapt in the 
mighty famine ; forced to submit to the foul infamy of 
feeding swine, and fain to fill his belly with the swine- 
husks which no man gave.^ And then the coming to 
himself, the memory of his. father’s meanest servants 
who had enough and to spare, the return homewards, 
the agonised confession, the humble, contrite, heart- 

* This conception of ignominy would bo far more intense to a Jew 
than’ to us. The Jews detested swiuo so much, that they would only 
of a pig euphemistically as dabhar acheer, “ another thing.” The 
husks, Kepdria, are the long l>cau-like pods of the carob-treo, or Egyptian fig 
(Ceratonia eiliqu<t, Linn.). 1 have tasted them in Palestine ; they are stringy, 
sweetish, co^e, and utterly unfit for human sustonaiiw. They are sold 
by fruiterers in Paris, and are said to be used in distilling mm'oschim* 
The tree was called the ” locust-tree,” from the mistaken notion that its 
mpdria are the on which St. John fed (Matt. iii. 4; Lev. xL 22)^ 

either “ ever gwoQ or “ chose to give ” to him. 
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broken entreaty, and that nerer-to-be-equajled climax 
which, like a sweet voice from heaven, has touched so 
many million hearts to penitence and tears — 

• “ And he arose and came to his father. But when 
he was yet a grejvfc way off his father saw him and bad 
jompassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed 
him. And the son said unto him, Father, I have sinned 
against heaven, and in thy sight, and am no mdre 
worthy to be called thy son. But the father said to 
the servants. Bring forth the best robe and put it on 
him, and put a ring on his hand and shoes on his feet : 
and bring hither the fatted calf and kill it ; and let us 
eat and be merry : for this my son was dead and is alive 
again, was lost and is found.” 

And since no strain could rise into sweeter and 
nobler tenderness — since death itself could reveal no 
lovelier or more consolatory lo.sson than it conveys to 
sinful man — to us it might seem that this is the true 
climax qf the parable, and that here it fihotdd end as 
with the music of angei harps. And liere it would have 
ended had the mystery of human malice and pervx*i"sity 
been other than it is. But the conclusion of it bears 
most directly on the very . circumstances that called it 
forth. The angry murmur of the Pharisees and Scribes 
had shown how utterly ignorant they were, in their cold 
dead hardness and pride of heaid, that, in tlie sight of 
God, the tear of one truly repentant sinner is trans- 
cendently dearer than the loveless aud fruitless formahsih 
of a thousand Pharisees. Little did they sus]x;ct that 
penitence .can ^ring the very harlot and puMican into 
closer communion with iheir Maker than the combined 
excellence of a thousand vapid and respectable hypo- 
crisies. And therefore it was that Jesus added how the 
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elder son came in, and was indignant at the moise of 
merriment, and was angry at that readj-; forgivfeness, 
and reproached -the tender heart of his father, and 
dragged up again in their worst form the forgiven sins 
of this brother whom he would not acknowledge, and 
showed all the narrow unpardoning malignity of a heart 
which had mistaken external rectitude for holy love.^ 
Such self-righteous malice, such pitiless and repulsive 
respectability, is an e\al more inveterate — a sore more 
difficult to probe, and more hard to cure — than open 
disobedience and passionate sin. And truly, when wx* 
read tins story, and meditate deeply over aU that it 
implies, we may, from our hearts, thank God tliat He 
who can bring good out of the worst evil — honey out of 
the slain lion, and water out of the liiuty rock— could, 
even from an exhibition of such a spirit as this, draw 
His materiJvls for the divincst utterance of aU revelation 
— the parable of the prodigsil son.* 

The relation of Jesus to publicans and sinners was 

• 

' There are several touches in the oiiginal which a translation can 
Imrdlj preserve, but which show the dwjHjst insight into the cngry 
human heart in all its mean jealonsies and rancours — e.g., the ?harj) in- 
dignant idov (Sec!) with which the eider son begins liis expostulation; the 
inability to recognise liis free service as ^iything better than a constant 
slavery roaavra I’ttj touKtM; the* position of ifioi (“you never gave 
uie even a kid that I might enjoy myself with my friends! ; the use of 
**this son of ycyurn'^ instead of “my brother;'* the exaggt^^lted and con- 
centrated malignity of the 6 Karotulmytj^y aov rov wopuwi', describing 

his brother's wasted life in its worst and grosstvst form. This bni tally 
uncharitable desire to make the worst of sin rejamted of, is the basest 
touch of all. 

* I hiiv© here teucheif on one side of the paral^e pnly—its individual 
moaning* Of cotirse it involves, on all sides, iafinitelj more tlmn has here 
been educed^from it; especially the irelation of Jews to the Gentile world, 
and the desperately jealous fury and rancour Mndlod in the* Jewish mind 
(Acts xiii. 50; xxviii. 28, &c.) by the mention of the truth that God 
could accept, and pardon, and bless the GentUes no loss than the children 
of Abraham. 
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thus explained, and also the utter antagonism between 
His spirit and that inflated religionism which is the 
wretched and hollow counterfeit of all real religion. 
The Judaism of that day substituted empty forms and 
meaningless ceremonies for true righteousness ; it mis- 
took uncharitable exclusiveness for genuine purity ; it 
delighted to sun itself in the injustice of an imagined 
favouritism from which it would fain have shut out all 
God’s other children ; it was so profoundly hypocritical 
as not even to recognise its own hj'pocrisy; it never 
thought so well of itself as when it was crushing the 
broken reed and trampling out tlie last spark from the 
smoking flax it thanked God for the very sins of others, 
and thought that He could be pleased with a service in 
which there was neither humility, nor truthfulness, nor 
loyalt}’’, nor love. These poor formalists, who thought 
that they were so rich and increased with gtKjds, had h) 
learn that they were wretched, and poor, and miserable, 
and blind, and naked. The.se sheep, which fanci^ that 
they had not strayed, jiad to understand that the poor 
lost sheep might be carried home on the shoulders of the 
Good Shepherd with a yet deeper tenderness ; these elder 
sons had to learn that tjieir Father’s spirit, however little 
they might be able to realise it in their frozen un.sympa- 
thetic hearts, was this : “ It was meet that we should 
make merry and be glad, for this thy brother was dead 
and is alive again, w'as lost and is found.” ® 

5. But however much it might be manifest that the 
• « 

' “ Qui peccatoy non porrigit raanom — qua^^irnttim mhmum confringit, 
qni scintilla ficlei contemnit in pamilis, linum extiiignk famigans.*' 
iJer.) ^ , 

* He will not eneonrage the^ealone hatred which had peeped out in the 
elder son’s half>repxtdiaticm of this relationship (** this son of tMne/’ 4 vl6t 
oQti odros, Luke XV. 30), 
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spirit of the Christ and the spirit of the Pharisee-were in- 
alienably opposed to each other, yet up to th’s poiift the 
enemies of Jesus, were unable to ruin His influence o^ 
check His work. To forgive, with the same word which 
healed the diseases, the sins by which they believed all 
diseases to be caused — to join in social festivities — ^to 
associate with publicans and sinners — were not, and 
could not be construed into, offences against the law. 
But a weightier charge, more persistently reiterated, 
more violently resented, remained behind — a charge of 
distinctly violating the express laws of Moses by non- 
observance of the Sabbath. This it was which caused 
a surprise, an exacerbation, a madness, a thirst for san- 
guinary vengeance, which pursxied Him to the very cross. 
For the Sabbath was a Hklosaic, na}', even a primeval 
institution, and it had become the most distinctive 
and the most passionately reverenced of all the ordi- 
nances which separated the Jew from the Gentile as a 
peculiar people. It was at once the sign of their exclu- 
sive privileges, and tlie centre of their barren formalism. 
Their traditions, their patriotism, even their obstinacy, 
were all enlisted in its scrupulous maintenance. Hot 
only had it been observed in heaven before man 
was, but they declared that ’the people of Israel had 
been chosen for the sole purpose of keeping it.^ Was 
it not even miraculously kept by the Sabbatical river 
of the Holy City? Their devotion to it was only 

deepened by the universal ridicule, inconvenience, and 
• • 

' These extra\j9gauc^.j occur iu the Booh of a colleetiou of 

fiercely fanat^l Uagaduth which dates from the first ' century. For the 
fable of the^bbatic river (which probably arose from the 'intermitteni 
character of some of the springs about Jemsalem) see Josephus, B, J, vii, 
p* § 1. It might be said, however, to violaie the Sabbath rather than he^ 
it, for it only ran every seventh day. 
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loss which it entailed upon them in the heathen world. 
They were even proud that, from having observed it 
with a stolid literalism, they had suffered themselves 
on that day to lose battles, to be cut to pieces by 
their enemies, to see Jerusalem itself imperilled and 
captured. Its observance had been fenced round by 
the minutest, the most painfully precise, the most ludi- 
crously insignificant restrictions. The lhx>phet had 
called it “a delight,” and therefore it was a duty even 
for the poor to eat three times on that day. They were 
to feast on it, though no fire was to be lighted and no 
food cooked. According to the stiff and narrow school 
of Shammai, no one on the Sabbath might even comfort 
the sick or enliven the sorrowful. Even the preservation 
of life .was a breaking of the Sabbath ; and, on the other 
hand, even to kill a flea was as bad as to kill a camel.* 

‘You must not w,<ilk tlirongh a stroani'on stilts, for y8u really carried 
tlie stilts. A woman must not go out w'itli any ribbons about lior, unlosw 
they were sewed to lier dress. A false tooth inuat not be worn. A 
j>erson wi^h tlie tootb-aclie might not rinse his mouth with vinegar, but 
he might hold it iu his mouth mid swallow it. No one iiiigld write down 
two letters of the alj)iialwt- The mek miglit not send for a physician. 
A jiersoii with lumbago might not rub or foment the affeetwl |mrt. A 
tailor must not go out with his needle on Friday night, lest ho shoiildl 
forget it, and so break the Sabbath by carrying it almut. A must 
not wear a xneee of ribbon ro1iTid»its leg on the Sabbath, for this would 
be to carry something ! Shammai would not entrust a letter to a pagmi 
after Wednesday, lest ho should not have aiTived at his <h*stinatk>n 
on the Sabbath. He was occupied, we arc told, all tiie week with thinking 
as to how he slumid keep the Sabbath. The Slmmmaites held that 
Sabbatism ap>pliei.l (1) to men, (2) to beaste, (3) to things. The Hi|lelite« 
denied the last, mjt holding it necessary to put out a lamp which hjwl 
been kindhk^ before tlie Sabbath, or to reumve fish-iiets, or to prevent 
the dropping of oil ftj a press. Babbinical authorities for each of these 
statements (thouglf as usual the Talmud is self-eontradietoiy al)out some of 
them) may he found in Schottgen; Lightfoot ; Keim, Qetich. Jem, 5i. 2971 
Otho, Lex. Rahh. s, v. ** Sabbathum; ” Buxterf, Be Sywjig. Jud.f pp. 352*— 
356; Derenlmurg, Hut Pal The Rabbi Kolonimos, havinj^ been 
accused of mmdexmg a boy, wrote on a piece of p|?er, put it on the 
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Had not the command to "do no manner of wj>rk 
upon the Sabbath day ’* been most absolute and most 
emphatic ? bad hot Moses himself and all the congrega- 
tion caused the son of Shelomith to be stoned to death' 
for merely gathering sticks upon it ? had not the Great 
Synagogue itself drawn up the thirty-nine and 

quite innumerable toWth, or prohibitions^ of labours 
which violated it in the first or in the second degree ? 
Yet here was One, claiming to be a prophet, yea, and 
more than a prophet, deliberately .setting aside, as it 
seemed to them, the traditional sanctity of that day of 
days ! Even an attentive reader of the Gospels will be 
surprised to find how large a portion of the enmity and 
opposition which our Lord exerted, not only in Jeru- 
salem, but even in Galilee and in Peraa, turned upon 
this point alone. ^ 

The earliest outbreak df the feeling in Galilee must 
have occurred shortly after the events narrated in the 
last chapter. The feeding of the five thousand, and 
the discourse in the synagogue of Capernaum, took place 
immediately before a Passover. None of the Evangelists 
narrate the events which immediately succeeded. If 
Jesus attended this Passover, He must have done so in 
strict privacy and seclusion, and no single incident of His 


dead boy’s lips, atid so made the corpse rise and reveal the tme mur- 
derer, in order to save himself from being tom to pieces. As this had 
boon doim on the Sabliath, he spent the rest of his life in penance, wid 
on his death-l)ed ordered thal^for a hundred years every one mho passed 
should fling a stone at his tomb, because every one eirhd profaned the 
Sabbath should bo stofled ! Synesius {Ep. 4) tolls a story of a pilot who, 
in the midst of a%torm, dropped the rudder when the Sabbath b^^an, and 
would only take it again when his life was threatened. Belaud {Anit. 
M^r., p. 518) does not quote the story accurately. 

‘ See instances in Matt. xii. 1, et seq.; Mark ii. 23^28; iii. 1—6 ;*Lake 
^ 14 — 17 ; siv. 1 — 6 i John v. 10, e< sej.j viL 23 ; ix. 14, ^ ssj. 
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visjit has Been recorded. It is more probable that the 
peril and opposition which He had undergone in Jeru- 
salem were sufficient to determine His absence ** until 
*this tyranny was overpast/'^ It is not, however, impos- 
sible that, if He did not go in person, some at least of 
His disciples fulfilled this national obligation; and it 
may have been an observation of their behaviour, com- 
bined with the deep hatred inspired by His bidding the 
healed man take np his bed on the Sabbath day, and by 
the ground which He had taken in defending Himself 
against that charge, which induced the Scribes and 
Pharisees of Jerusalem to send some of their number to 
follow His steps, and to keep an espionage upon His 
actions, even by the shores of His own beloved lake. 
Certain it is that henceforth, at every turn and every 
period of His career -—in the corn-fields, in s3magogues, 
lu feasts, during journeys, at Capernaum, at Magdala, 
in Peraea, at Bethany — we find Him dogged, watched, 
impeded, reproached, questioned, tempted, insulted, con- 
spired against by these representatives of the leading 
authorities of His nation, of whom we are repeatedly 
told that they were not natives of the place, but ‘'cei*tain 
which came from Jecus^ilem.’'^ 

i. The first attack in Galilee arose from the circum- 
stance that, in passing through the corn-fields on the 
Sabbath day,^ His disciples, who were suflering from 

1 John V. 16, 18. 

2 Math XV. 1 ; Miirk iii. 22 ; yii. 1. Tl^pse, however, mentioned at an 

earlier period (Lnke v. 17) wore not the same as these hostile spies. We 
see from Acts aiv. 19 ; xvii. 13 ; Gal. ii. 12, how edmmon among Jews 
was the hase and demoralising spirit of heresy-hunting. ^ ^ 

® This Sabbath is called in St. Luke by the mysterious name of the 
second-first Sabhath, iv oraB&drtp S6vTtpoirpt&T<y — i.e,, the first of the second, 
not vice versa as in the English version. There is not much importance in 
oiscovering the exact significance of this isolated expression, be^^nse the time 
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hunger, plucked the ears of com, rubbed them in the 
palms of their hands, blew away the chaff,, and ate. 
Undoubtedly this was a very high offence — even a capital* 
offence — ^in the ey^ of the Legalists. To reap and to 
thresh on the Sabbath were of course forbidden by one 
of the ahhSth, or primary rules; but the Eabbis had 
decided that to pluck com was to be construed as 
reaping, and to rub it as threshing ; even to walk on 
grass was forbidden, because that too was a species of 
threshing ; and not so much as a fyuit must be plucked 
from a tree.^ All these latter acts were' ^^iolations 
of the toldoth, or “ derivative rules.” Perhaps these 
spying Pharisees had followed Jesus on this Sabbath 
day to watch whether He would go more than the pre- 

of year is amply marked by the fact that the wheat (for the context shows 
tlmt it could lordly have l)eeri barley) was ripe — i.e., that the time was a 
week or two after tiio Passover, when the first ripe sheaf was offered as 
the first-fruits of the harvest. It is probable that iu the warm hollow 
of Gtennesareth corn ripened earlier than on the plains. The reading 
SevrepovfXffrt^ is itself very dombtful, and is omitted by many MSS. 
(especially B, L) and versions, including the Syriac and Coptic. Jdr. 
Monro very ingeniously conjectures tliat originally the eye of weary 
copyist may have been misled into it by seeing the ^lawop. or ^iatrrrop., whiclj 
comes near it. If this led to a misreading the irp<i>7<^ may have been 

added as a gloss with reference to the ur verse G. Almost every com- 
mentator has a new tlieoiT' on the meaning of the word, supposing it to be 
genuine. The only opinions which .seem sufficiently probable and siiffieieiitly 
supported to make it "worth while to mention them are— -1. The first Sabbath 
of the second month (Wetstein). 2. The first Sabbath in the second year 
of the Sabbatical cycle (Wieseler). 3. The first Sabbath after the second 
day of unleavened bread (Scaliger, Ewald, Keim, &c., following the analogy 
of <rd^. irpwTov in Olem. Alei^ Strom, vi. 5, 41). ^ 

^ Maimonides, Shabbathf c. 7, 8 ; Lightfoot, JSToa Hebr. 206 ; Sepp, 
Lehm Jem^ ii. 329, Similarly, since “budding” was ouo»of the thirty-nine 
works forbiddeff on the Sabbath, curdling mdk was also forbidden, because 
it was a sort of building. Forbidden works were divided into “ fathers ” 
(atbhSthf &pxv 7 i*c(&rarei ofrm, Phil. De VU, Mog, 686) and descendants ” 
(ioldSth): and to build was one of the ahhbih; to make cheese* one of 
the toldoth* 
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scribed tecUm ha-Shabbefh, or Sabbath-day's journey of 
two thousand cubits but here they had been fortunate 
‘enough to light upon a far more heinous and flagrant 
scandal — an act of the disciples which, strictly and 
technically speaking, rendered them hable to death by 
stoning. Jesus Himself had not indeed shared in the 
offence. If we may press the somewhat peculiar ex- 
pression of St. Mark, He was walking along through 
the corn-fields by the ordinary path, bearing His hunger 
as best He might, while the disciples were pushing for 
themselves a road through the standing com by pluck- 
ing the ears as they went along.® Now there was no 
harm whatever in plucking the ears ; that was not only 
sanctioned by custom, but even distinctly permitted by 
the Mosaic law.® But the heinous fact was that this 
should be done on a Sabbath ! Instantly the Pharisees 
are round our Lord, pointing *to the disciples with the 
angry question, “See! why do //<ey with a contemp- 
tuous gesture towards the disciples “do that which is 
not lawful on the Sabbath dayl* ” 

With that divine and instantaneous readiness, with 
that depth of insight and width .of knowledge which 

' In the Jerus. Targ., E:^bd. «vi. 29, the words “beyond two thonsand 
yards ” are added, as also on Ruth i. 16. Yet the Pharisees had ingenious 
rales of their own for getting over the resultant inconveniences, which may 
be found in the Mishua mixtures, or amalgamations of distances, 

10 chapters). The treatise Shahbath occupies 24 chapters. 

^ Mark,ii. 23, kcu iyivtro irapairopfvecBai aurhif hik r&v (TiroplfJWVf ital Ijp^ayra 
oi fiaBrjral aitrov ri\\oyr€s roh$ crrdxvas. In classical Greek, this 

would mean “began to malce themselves u ^oad by plucking.’^ Meyer 
was the first to* support this rendering, and ho is followed by Tolkmar, 
Bleek, Keim, &c^ and by Bishop Wordsworth. It^s doubtful, however, 
whether the classical usage of 6^hp voiely c&n be pressed® and it must be 
confessed that on this supposition the phrase would be a very curious one. 

® Deut. xxiii. 25. I was surprised to see that the Arabs in some fields 
near the summit of Gerizim looked on with perfect indifference while our 
veary horses ate freely of the green springing corn. 
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characterised His Miswers to the most sudden surprises, 
Jesus instantly protected His disciples with personal 
approval and decisive support. As the charge this tim(? 
was aimed not at Himself but at His disciples, His line 
of argument and defence differs entirely from that which, 
as we have seen, He had adopted at Jerusalem. There 
He rested His supposed violation of the Law on His 
personal authority ; here, while He again declared Him- 
self Lord of the Sabbath, He instantly quoted first from 
their own Cethubhim, then from their own Law, a pre- 
cedent and a principle which absolved His followers 
from all blame. “ Have ye not read,” He asked, 
adopting perhaps with a certain delicate irony, as He 
did at other times, a favourite formula of their own 
Eabbis, “how David not only went^ into the House 
of God on the Sabbath day,® but actually ate the 
sanctified Sliewbread, which it was expressly forbidden 
for any but the priests to eat?” If David, their 
hero, their favourite, their saint, had thiLs opeply and 
flagrantly violated the letter of thqLaw, and had yet been 
blameless on the sole plea of a necessity higher than any 
merely ceremonial injunction, why were the disciples to 
blame for the harmless act ^of« sating their hunger? 
And again, if their own Eabbis had laid it down that 
there was “no Sabbatism in the Temple;”® that the 

' Some, however, have imagined that David merely represented himse}/ 
as beiag accompanied by followers, 

Tliis rei^nlts both from tlie fact of the precedent being^^iere adduced 
and from 1 Sam. xxi. 6 (compared witt Lev. X3dv. 8, 8), • It is by no means 
improbable that thif very chapter had been read in the jporning Synagogue 
service of the^day. The service was probably ov©r» because ,none of the 
three meals took place till then. 

® So Maimouides, Fesmh, 1 (following, of course, old and established 
authorities). Thus, too, it was lawful for the Israelites at the* Feast of 
Tabernacles to carry their lulabim on the Sabbath (Belaud, Antt, Mebr. 486). 
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priests oh the Sabbath might hew the woo^, and light 
the fires, and place hot fresh-baked shewbread on the 
’table, and slay double victims, and circumcise children, 
ahd thus in every way violate the rules of the Sopherim 
about the Sabbath, ^d yet be blameless^— nay, if in 
acting thus they were breaking the Sabbath at the bidding 
of the very Law which ordains the Sabbath — then if the 
Temple excuses them, ought not something® greater than 
the Temple to excuse these ? And there was something 
greater than the Temple here. And then,once more He 
reminds them that mercy is better than sacrifice. Now 
the Sabbath was expressly designed for mercy, and there- 
fore not only might all acts of mercy be blamelessly per- 
formed thereon, but such acts would be more pleasing to 
God than all the insensate and self-satisfied scrupulosities 
which had turned a rich blessing into a burden and a 
snare. The Sabbath was made ‘for man, not man for the 
Sabbath, and therefore the Son of Man is Lord also of 
the Sabbath.® 

In the Codex Bezae, an ancient and valuable manu- 
script now in the University Library at Cambridge, 
there occurs after Luke vi. 5 this remarkable addition — 
“ On the same day, seeing one working on the Sabbath, 
He said to him, 0 man, if indeed thou knowest what 
thou, doest, thou art blessed ; but if thou knowest not, thou 

‘ Even Hillel had some partial insight into this truth. He settled the 
question (against the Beni Bathira, and the more Pharisaic Sliaftnmai), 
that if the Passover day fell on a Sabbath the Paschal lamb mighf be 
slain by each Isi^lite in his own house, because lambs were slain in the 
Temple on every Sabbath by the priests. * 

2 «ieuter, not masc., as hi the English version (Mitt. xii. 6). 

® Mark ii. 27, 28. A similar maxim (doubtless borrowed from this, 
and borrowed without profit) is found in the Talmud, “The Sabbath is 
given to thee, not thou to the Sabbath.” (See Derenbourg, Mist, de 
Palest 144.) 
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art accursed, and a tramgremor of the law'' The inci- 
dent is carious ; it is preserved for us in this manascript 
alone, and it inay perhaps be set aside as apociyphal, • 
or at best as one of those aypa^a haypara, ©r “unret 
corded sayings " which, like Acts xx. 35, are attributed 
to our Lord by tradition only. Yet the story is too 
striking, too intrinsically probable, to be at once rgected 
as unauthentic. Nothing could more clearly illustrate the 
spirit of our Lord’s teaching, as it was understood, for 
instance, by St. Paul.* For the meaning of the story ob- 
viously is — If thy work is of I’aith, then thou art acting 
rightly : if it is not of faith, it is sin. 

ii. It was apparently on the day* signalis'^d by this 
bitter attack, that our Lord again, later in the afternoon, 
entered the synagogue. A man — tmdition says that 
he was a stonemason, maimed by an accident’, who had 
prayed Christ "to heal him, that he might not be forced 
to beg — was sifting in the synagogue.® His presence, 
and apparently the purpose of His presence, was known 


' Compare the closely analogous expressions of St. Paul about eating 
€Wa}K66vTa (1 Cor. viii. 1), Some authors have rejected this story almost 
with contempt ; yet could it be more wrong of the man (presumably for some 
strong and ^tTilid reason) to work than fo^ t|»d Jews to feast and idle ? “ It 
is better to plough ths^ to dance,” says St. Augustine ; “ they rest from 
good work, tliey rest not from idle work” {Enarrat. in Ps. xcii. 2). 

^ So it would seem from Matt. xii. 9, 10 ; Mark iii. 1. It is true that the 
received text of Luke vi. 6 says iv but probably so vague a 

note of time is not intended to bo pressed, and indeed the Codex Bezae 
omits iihe Mpip. St. Luke, only aware tliat the incident took pkce on a 
Sabbath, may merely mean, “ It was also on a Sabbath day that,” On 
the other hand, the fitrafiSs of Matt. xii. 9 i^ mpre often used of 
longer journeys. TSie locality of these incidents k not further indicated, 
but it seems certain that they took place in Gralilee, 

* This tradition was preserved in the Gospel of the Namrenes and 
Ebionites, ‘‘ Oaementarius eram, manibus victum quaeritans. Preeor te, 
Jesu, ut mihi restituas sanitatem, ne turpiter meudioem cibos.” . (Jer, m 
Matt. xii. 13.) 
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to sJl ; and in the chief seats were Scribes, Pharisees, 
and'Herodians, whose jealous, malignant gaze was fixed 
on Christ to see what He would do, that they might 
accuse Him. He did not leave them long in doubt 
First He hade the man with the withered hand get up 
and stand out in the midst. And then He referred to the 
syndication of their own consciences the question that 
in their hearts, formulating it only in such a way 
as to show them its real significance. “Is it lawful,” 
He asked, “ on the Sahhath days to do good or to do 
evil ? to save life (as I am doing), or to kill (as you in 
your hearts are wishing to do) ? ” There could he hut 
one answer to such a question, hut they were not there 
either to search for or to tell the truth. Their sole 
object was to watch what He would do, and found upon 
it a public charge before the Sanhedrim, or if not, at 
least to brand Him thenceforth with the opt-n stigma of 
a Sabbath-breaker. Therefore they met the question 
by stolid and impotent silence. But He would not allow 
them to escape the verdict of their own better judgment, 
and therefore He justified Himself by their own distinct 
practice, no less than by their inability to answer. “ Is 
there one of you,” l^e asked, “who, if but a single 
sheep be fallen into a water-pit, wiU not get hold of it, 
and pull it out ? How much then is a man better than 
a sheep ?”^ The argument was unanswerable, and their 

* In the ^emara it is only allowed to pull out a sheep if it ho in danger 
of drowning; phgik% however, might be pnt m a loss extreme case, and 
food supplied (se^ Reland, Antt. JSehr. 521). So too^a man may be only 
healed if m peril of death {Joma^ xiii. 6). Shemaia and Abtalion had not 
been blamed for breaking the Sabbath to revive tlie snow^oovered and 
benumbed Hillel (v. infr. Excursus III., “ Jesus and Hillel Stier sug- 
gests with much probability that many exceptions may have been permits 
because of Christ’s words. The institution of the &rvihh showed how 
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own conduct in the matter was undeniable ; but still 
their fierce silence remained unbroken. He looked round 
on them with anger ; a' holy indignation burned in* 
His heart, glowed on His countenance, animated His 
gesture, rang in His voice, as slowly He swept each 
hard upturned face with the glance that upbraided them 
for their malignity and meanness, for their ignorance 
and pride ; and then suppressing that bitter and strong 
emotion as He turned to do His deed ef mercy. He 
said to the man, “ Stretch forth thy hand.” Was not 
the hand withered ? How could he stretch it forth ? 
The word of Christ supplied the power to fulfil His 
command : he stretched it out, and it was restored whole 
as the other. 

Thus in every vray were His enemies foiled— foiled 
in argument, shamed into silence, thwarted even in their 
attempt to* find some ground for a criminal accusation. 
For even in healing the man, Christ had done abso- 
lutely nothing which their worst hostility could mis- 
construe into a breach of the Sabl)ath law. He had not 
touched the man ; He had not questioned him ; He had 
not bid him exercise his recovered power ; He had but 
spoken a word, and not even^a^. Pharisee could say that 
to speak a word was an infraction of the Sabbath, even 
if the word were followed by miraculous blessing ! They 
must have felt how utterly they were defeated, but it 
only kindled their rage the more. They were filled with 
madness,^ and communed one with another what they 

might do to Jpus. Hitherto they had been enemies of 

* • 

C 

ready eyen the Pharisees were to tamper with Sabhaticid obsenrance 
when it merely suited their convenience {v, infr, Eseursus IX», ** Hypocri^ 
of the Pharisees * 

* Luke vi. 11, a kind of senseless rage. 
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tKe Herodians. They regarded them as half-apostate 
Jews, who accepted the Roman domination,^ imitated 
heathen practices, adopted Sadduoean Opinions, and had 
gone so far in their flattery to the reigning house that 
they had blasphemously tried to represent Herod the 
Great as the promised Messiah. But now their old 
cpmities were reconciled in their mad rage against a 
common foe. Something — ^perhaps the fear of Antipas, 
perhaps political suspicion, perhaps the mere natural 
hatred of worldlings apd renegades against the sweet and 
noble doctribes which shamed their lives — had recently 
added these Herodians to the numlier of the Saviour’s 
persecutors. As Galilee was the chief centre of Christ’s 
activity, the Jerusalem Pharisees were glad to avail them- 
selves 'of. any aid from the Galilean tetrarch and his 
followers. They took common council how they might 
destroy by violence the Prophet whom they cdUld neither 
refute by reasoning, nor circumvent by law. 

Thi% enmity of the leaders had not yet estranged 
from Christ the mind^ of the multitude. It made it 
desirable, however, for Him to move to another place,® 
because He would “ neither strive nor cry, neither 
should any man hear His,voice in the streets,” and the 
hour was not yet come when he should “send forth 
judgment to victory.” But before His departure there 
occurred scenes yet more violent, and outbreaks of fury 

' The very form of the name, Serodiatih probably indicates its Bomaxi 
origin; I onlj^ say ^‘probably,” because Uj)mx&,Veher den Ureprung tmd 
den Aeltesten Gebrntcch dee ChristennammSf argaes that the temtination is 
an instance of tho^ri^os *Acr(aws common in barbariali, and particularly 
Asiatic gentle or geographical adjectives. * 

* Matt. xii. 15 (Isa. xlii. 2). It is not necessarily implied that He left 
Galilee; or if He did, the events which follow may well have occurred 
before He was fully aware of the exteut to which the virulence of the 
Pharisaie party had carried them. 
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against Him. yet more marked and dangerous. Every 
day it became more and more necessary to show that the 
riit between Himself and the religious leaders of His’ 
nation was deep and final; every day it became more 
and more necessary to expose the hypocritical formalism 
which pervaded their doctrines, and which was but the 
efflorescence of a fatal and deeply-seated plague. 

6. His first distinct denunciation of the principles 
that lay at the very basis of the Pharisaic system was 
caused by another combined attempt of the Jerusalem 
scribes to damage tbe position of His disciples.’ On some 
occasion they had observed that the disciples had sat down 
to a meal without previous ablutions. Now these ablu- 
tions were insisted upon with special solemnity by the Oral 
Tradition. The Jews of later times related with intense 
admiration how the Eabbi Akiba, when imprisoned and 
furnished with, only sufficient water to maintain life, 
preferred die of starvation rather than eat without the 
proper washings.® The Pharisees, therefore, confing up 
to Jesus as usual in a body, ask; Him, with a swelling 
sense of self-importance at the justice of their reproach, 
"Why do thy disciples transgress the tradition of the 
elders? for they wash not thek’ hands when they eat 
bread.” 

Before giving our Lord’s reply, St. Mark pauses to 
tell us that the traditional ablutions observed by the * 

> Statt. XT. 1-20; Mark rii. 1—23. 

’ Buxtorf, 8yn. Jud., jj. 236. For Rabbiuical rules ab«nt ablutioUS) 
aad their mmatite^ see Schirab’s Berachoth, pp. *303, 398, 436 — 438. 
They occupy a large portiou of the sixth seder of the* Talmud, which is 
called Tahar^th, or “ Purifications,” — especially the tracts. MUxeiSth, 
“layers and baths,” and Yadaim., or “ hand- washings,” in four (hapters. 
fet the Talmudists admit that hand-washing (nitilath yadaim) is not 
lecessary if the hands be clean. (Herits, Chsp. from Bcdtbime' Point <if 
Fiew, p. 111.) 
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Phaxisees and all tte leading Jews were extremelj' elabo- 
rate and numerous. Before every meal, and at every 
return from markeV tliey wasted “ with, the fist,** ® and 
if no water was at hand a man was obliged to go at 
least four miles to search for it. Besides this there were 
precise rules for the washing of all cups and sewtarii ® 
and banquet-couches (triclinia) and brazen vessels. The 
treatise Shulchan-Aruk, or “ Table arranged,” a compen- 
dium of Rabbinical usages drawn up by Josef Karo in 
1667, contains no less^ than twenty-six prayers by which 
these washings were accompanied. To neglect* them 
was as bad as homicide, and involved a forfeiture of 
eternal life. And yet the disciples dared to eat with 
“ common ” (that is, with unwashen) hands ! 

As usual, our Lord at once made common cause with 

Uis disciples, and did not leave them, in their simplicity 

» * €• 

* Some render Mark rii, 4, ** And after market they do not eat (what 
they have purchased) until they have washed it/’ Tliis is not impossible, 
but does not seem likely, although /3a^^T^^ra>rra^ (complete immersions 
=* nitilSth) implies more than ylif/ccyTai (“ wash the hands”) in verse 3. 

2 truyfipj i.e, thoroughly scrubbing each hand with the closed fist ; the 

expression seems to be borrowed from some uses of the Hebrew and 
the Syriac Version uses a similar word to render “carefully ” in 

Luke XV. 8. Epiphanius (Haer. xv. ad in.) uses the word .in the sense of 
“ frequently,” and in tlie Yulg^t^ it is rendered crehro, so that Erasmus 
suggested a reading wsyf} (?). Others follow Theophylact in making it 
mean '^np to the elbow” (Hxpi The view given above is sup- 

ported by the Rabbinical passages in Lightfoot, Mor. Mebr* ad Joe, (See 
Schleusner, Lex. Nov. Test.) 

3 |c(rr«y (Mark vii. 4), one of St. Mark’s Latinisms. Earthen vessels, if 
in any way rendered cei^emonially unclean, were not washed, but t>roken 
(Lev. XV. 12)^ They were so particular about the sacred vessels that bne 
day they washed .th^ golden candlestick, and the Saddueees remarked to 
them “ that soon tjey would think it necessary to wasif the sun ” [Chagiga, 
iil 8 ; Grat^ Oesch. d. Jud. iii. 458). The first and second tracts of the 
Seder Taharoth, viz., the thirty chapters of Kalim (vessels) and the eighteen 
of Oholoth (tents), deal with the defilements and purifications of dwellings, 
utensils, Wotton {Miahna, i. 160) justly considers this the most 
Pharisaic “ order ” of the entire MiRKnit, 
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and ignorance, to be overawed by the attack of|^ these 
stately and ‘sanctimonious critics. He answeredr their 
question by a' far graver one. “ Why,” He said, “ do 
you too violate the commandment of God by this ‘ tradi- 
tion’ of yours? Tor God’s command was ‘Honour 
thy fathfer and thy mother ; ’ but your gloss is, instead 
of giving to father and mother, a man may simply' 
give the sum intended for their support to the sacred 
treasury, and sa}^ ‘It is Corbm,' and then^ — he is 
exempt from any further burden in their support ! And 
many, such things ye do. Ye liypocrites 1 ” — it was 
the first time that our Lord had thus sternly rebuked 
them — “finely^ do ye abolish and obliterate the com- 

' Liglitfoot’s note on this passage is particularly valuable. Ho shows 
that our Lord is quoting a regular formula which occurs often in tllo tracts 
Nedarhn and Neziroth, both of which deal with vows. In Matt. xv. 6 tho 
sentence roitiaiiis thus unfinished ; it is broken off by aposiopesis, as though 
our Lord shraiik from the disgraceful inferences which such a son would 
annex to his words, and preferred to substitute for them His own stronger 
di^elaration that their hiiquiteus diversion of natural charities into the 
channels of pious ostentation would of course undermine alh parental 
authority. means ‘^a gift.” It is renctered Supoy in Jos. Aiitt iv, 4, 
§ 4 ; B. J. ii. 9, § 4. To say the word Corbaiif^* however rashly andt in- 
considerately, involved a honaniy or vow, and some of the Rabbis had 
expressly taught that a vow superseded the necessity of obedience to the 
fifth commandhient. The explanation of this and the following verse seems 
to be tliat to say, “ Be it Corbun,^^ was a* sort of imprecation by the use of 
vrhich a thing was tabooed to any one else ; and that if it had been said to 
a parent even in haste or anger, the Rabbis still treated it as irrevocable. 

2 Ka\S)i (Mark vii, 9), used in strong irony. The Bahha Kama^ 

or “ first gate,” and two following treatises of the Miahua are on compensa- 
tions, ^ 0 ., and abound in such traditions which supersede the Law. Another 
roiparkable instance of doing away with tho commandment by tradition 
was the unanimous exposition of the lex talumi» {Exod. xli. 24; Dent, 
xix. 12) as meaniugb nothing more than a fine. I, oi course, see that the 
dislike to thoi^e* talionis was due to a certain moraf progress througl* 
which the Greeks and Teutons also passed ; but to profess unbounded and 
superstitious adoration for the mere dead letter of a law, and then to do 
away with its clearest enactments by mere quibbles and fictions, was 
obvious hypocrisy. 
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maiidnieiit of God by your tradiHons; and well did 
Isaiib prophesy of you, ‘This people honoureth me 
.with their lips, but their heart is far. from me j but in 
y^ain do they worship me, teaching for doctrines the 
commandment of men.’ , 

This was not only a defence of the disciples — 
because it showed that they merely neglected a body of 
regulations® which were in themselves so opposed to the 
very letter of the sacred law as, in many cases, to be 
more honoured in the breach than the observance — but 
it was the ©pen rebulie of One who assumed a superior 
and fearless authority, and a distinct reprobation of a 
system which guided all the actions of the Rabbinic 
caste, and was more reverenced than the Pentateuch 
itself. • The quintessence of that system was to sacrifice 
the spirit to the letter, which, apart from that spirit, was 
n ore than valueless ; and to sacrifice the letter itself to 
mere inferences from it which were absolutely pernicious. 
The Jews distinguished between the written Law {Torah 
Shebeketch) and the traditional Law, or “ Law upon the 
lip” {Torah Sheheal ptli) ; and the latter was asserted, 

* The iniquity which in the Middle Ages of tffli extorted gifts of property 
for Church purposes from the ghastly terrors of dying "^smn^rs was a 
leap^docrts as bad as, perhaps wor§e*than, that wliich Christ denounces. 

^As it is to this day. Dr. Fraukl says of the A$hkmadm aud 
Per^him at Jenisalem, that “they never study the Bible, and derive all 
, their knowledge of it from the Talmud ” (p. 34). (The Karaites* however, 
reject this doctrine of the Mekebalim, and bold to the Bible wily— id. 
p. 46.) “ He that has learned the Scripture, and not the Mishn||iy is a 

blockhead.” “ The Law is like salt, tbe Mishna like pepper, tlie Gemara 
like balmy sjJTice.”^ (See many such passages quoted from the Mmaeketk 
Soferim, and elsewhere, in Bnxtorf, Bynag. Jud., chAiii.; Oarpisov. App. 
Cret., p. 563.) — R.l![ena88eh Ben Israel compared the Law tp the body, the 
Mishni to the soul, the Cabbala to tbe soul of the emt Allen’s Mod. 
Judaism, p. 74.)—“ The Pi/rhe Abhdth ordains that at five a child should 
study thet Bible, at ten the Mishna, at fifteen the Glemara. €K)d Himself 
is represented as studying the Talmud, and repeating the decisions of the 
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by its mcm extrava^nt •rotaries, •to have been orally 
delivered by God to Moses, and orally transmitted by 
him through -a succession of elders. On it is founded th^ 
Talmud (or “doctrine •which consists of the Mishna 
(or “repetition ”) of the Law, and the Oemara, or “ sup- 
plement ” to it ; and so extravagant did the reverence for 
the Talmud become, that it was said to be, in relation 
to the Law, as wine to water ; to read the Scriptures was 
a matter of indifference, but to read the Mishna was 
meritorious, and to read the Gemara would be to receive 
the richest recompense.^ And *it was this grandiose 
system of revered commentary and pious custom which 
Jesus now is> completely discountenanced, as not only to 
defend the neglect of it, but even openly to condemn and 
repudiate its most established principles. He thus con- 
signed to oblivion and indifference the entire parapher- 
nalia of Hf^ffudoih (“legends”) and Halachbfh (“rules”), 
which, though" up to that period it had not been com- 
mitted to writing, was yet devoutly cherished in the 

Habbis ! {Chaguja, p. 15, ap. Bartolocc. iii. 4l0'i, — In a of the 

Babha MeisicL, f. 59, which almost roaches sublimity iu its colossal s nse 
of conviction, the de<?isions of the wise are uplield not only against miracles, 
but even against a voice from heaven ! The passage has been often quoted. 
(See Cohen, Lea Deicidea, or Stdiwab’s Berachoth, p. 72.) 

‘ They asserted that God ha<l taug4rt. Moses the Law by day, and the 
Misluia by night (Bnxtorf, Sijn. Jud. iii,). Tlie Mishna was supx>osed to 
consist of five main elements: — 1. Traditional interpretations. 2. Undis- 
puted constitutions, 3. Accepted oxiinions derived from the thirteen ways 
of reasoning. 4. Decrees of Prophets ami Rabbis. 5. Legal x>rocedents, 
(Maimon. Porta Moaia. See Etheridge, Hehr, Lit.^ p. 119.) — The object of 
tjie Gemara was to explain the Mishna, (1) iexi(ally, (2) dogmatically, 
(3) inferentially, (4) luystiesilly. According to Al>en E»ra,<'R. Sol. Jarchi, 
R. Bechai, Maimqnides, <fec., tho Law was the “ Statutes (CT^), and the 
Oral Law tljg “ judgments ” (D'tscw) of Dent. iv. 14. B. Josh. Ben Le\i 
said that in Exod. xxir. 12 “the Tables’’ meant tho Deoalogu©; “the 
Law,” the Pentateuch ; “ commantlinenfcs,” tlie Mishna ; “ which I have 
written,” t)ie Prophets and Hagiographa ; and “ that tiiou mightest teach 
them,” the Gemara {B&r f. 5 a), (Schwab, p. 234.) 
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memory of the learned, and constituted the very treasury 
of Eahbinic wisdom. 

, Nor was this all : not content with shattering the 
very bases of their external religion, He even taught to 
the. multitude doctrines which would unc^nnine their 
entire authority — doctrines which would tend to bring 
itheir vaunted wisdom into utter discredit. The supre- 
macy of His disapproval was in exact proportion to the 
boundlessness of their own arrogant self-assertion ; and 
turning away from them as though they were hopeless, 
He summoned the multitude, whom they had trained to 
look up to them as little gods, and spoke these short and 
weighty words : 

“ Hear me, all of you, and understand ! Not that 
which .goeth into the mouth defileth the man ; but that 
which cofaeth out of the mouth, (hat defileth a man.”^ 

The Pharisees were bitterly nffended by this saying, 
as well indeed they might be. Condemnatory as it 
was of the too common sacerdotal infatuation for all that 
is merely ceremonial, that utterance of Jesus should 
have been the final dhath-knell of that superfluity of 
voluntary ceremonialism for which one of the Fathers 
coins the inimitable word efleAoirepto-o-o^/M^eia, His 
disciples were not slow *tb inform Him of the indig- 
nation which His words had caused, for they probably 
retained a large share of the popular awe for the lead- 
ing sect. But the reply of Jesus was an expression of 

^ There is a singular and stiiking parallel to these words in Philo, 
Opif, Mumdi, 1 . 29. “ There enter into the mouth,^' says, expaning 

a saying of Plato, rSeats and drinks, ecrruptible notnHishraent of a cor- 
ruptible body; but* there go forth from it words, iminortaJ laws of an 
immoi^ sotd, by means of which is goremed the reasonable life/* Com- 
pare too the fragment of BemocrttuS) ty <rmrby d>ra%f irom^oir 

T( icol icaxm rofi^iay « . . &ifK dAA* 

eyytiovs koI dur^x^oms mjyds dvinaw ^ tctucitk. 
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calm indifference to eartlily judgment, a reference of all 
worth to the sole judgment of God as shown in the 
slow ripening pf events. “Every plant which my 
Heavenly Father bath not planted shall be rooted up. 
Let them alone. They be blind leaders of the blind; 
and if the blind lead the blind, shall they not both fall 
into the ditch ? ” 

A little later, when they were in-doors and alone, 
Peter ventured to ask for an explanation of the words 
which he had uttered so emphatically to the multitude. 
Jesus gently blamed the want of comprehension among 
His Apostles, but showed them, in teaching, of deep 
significance, that man’s food does but aft’ect his material 
structure, and does not enter into his heart, or touch 
his real being ; but that “ from within, out of the heart 
of men, proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, fornications, 
murders, tbfcft, covetousness, wickedness, deceit, lasci- 
viousness, an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, foolishness.” 

Evil thoughts — like one tiny rill of evil, and .then 
the burst of all that black overwhelming torrent ! 

“ These are the things which defile a man ; but to 
eat with unwashen hands defileth not a man.”^ 

' There is a well-known cliffieulty about* Mark vii. 19, where KaeapiCov 
is both unp^rammatical gives a very dubious sense. If with almost all 
the best MSS. (w, A, B, E. F, L, Ac.) we road KaeapiC<»i'i we may then con- 
nect it with the previous Afyct (ver. 18) — i.e., “ He said this . . . purging, 
rendering clean, all meats'’ (cf. Acts xi. 5 — 9). It must, however, be 
admitted that the order of the words is a serious stumbling-block to this 
excellent niter))reiation. The only other way of explaining it is to make 
iiaHaplCoi)p agree with a^c$pc6j/, • 
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CHAPTEE XXXII. 

DEEPENING OPPOSITION. 

“ Si igugbilis, si inglorius, si iiJjonorabilis, Christus erit mens."— T®RT. 
Conir. Marc. iii. 17. 

Thijire was to be one more day of opposition — more 
bitter,- more dangerous, more personal, more implacable 
— one day of open and final rupture between Jesus and 
the Pharisaic spies from Jerusalem — before ^le yielded 
for a time to the deadly hatred of llis enemies, and 
retired to find in heathen countries the rest which He 
could find no longer«in the rich fields and on the green 
hills of Gennesareth. There were but few days of His 
earthly life which passed through a series of more heart- 
shaking agitations than the one which we shall now 
describe.^ 

Jesus was engaged in solitary prayer, probably at 
early dawn, and in one of the towns which formed the 

* It seems clear from the order in which these scenes are narrated in 
Matt. xii. 22,.8eq^.; Mark iii. 11, seqq„ that tJiey took pkee in Galilee, 
and if so they (jnnot well ho assigned to any othttr^riod than the present. 
In Si Luke they occur in the great episode (k. 51— 34) ; but the 
hypothesis that this episode narrates the incidents of one or three journeys 
only is not tenable, and^he order suggested by the other Evangelists seems 
here 4o be the more probable. The only note of tame used by St, Luke is 
the very vaguest of all, “And it came to pass;” and the note of place 
b equally so, “ in a certain place/’ 
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chief theatre of His Galilsean ministry. While they saw 
Him standing there with His eyes uplifted to heaven 
— for standing, not kneeling, was and is the common 
Oriental attitude in prayer — the disciples remained at a 
revei^ent distance : but when His orisons were over, they 
came to* Him with the natural entreaty that He would 
teach them to pray, as John also taught his disciples. 
He at once granted their ^•equest, and taught them that 
short and perfect petition which has thenceforth been 
the choicest heritage of every Christian liturgy, and the 
model on which all our best and most acceptable prayers 
are formed. He had, indeed, already used it in the 
Sermon on ihe Mount, but we may be deeply thankiul 
tliat for the sake of His asking disciples He here brought 
it into greater and more separate prominence. 'Sorae, 
indeed, of the separate clauses may already have existed, 
at least in germ, among the Jewish forms of prayer, 
since they resemble expressions which are found in the 
Talmud, and which we have no reason to suppose w^ere 
borrowed from Christians.* But never before had all 
that was best and purest in a nation’s prayers been 
thus collected into one noble and incomparable petition 
— ^a petition which combines all that the heart of man, 
taught by the Spirit of God, had found most needful 
for the satisfaction of its truest aspirations. In the 
mingled love and reverence with which it teaches us 
to approach our Father in heaven — in the spirituality 
with which it leads us to seek first the kmgdom of 
God and His righteousness — in the spirit of universal 
charity an^ forgiveness which it incultates— in that 

* For the proof of tliie, and for the Jewish prayers which most resemble 
(hut at how wide an interval!) the Lord’s prayer* see Gfrorer, Jakrh. d$s 
UeiU, ii. 169, and the parallels adduced on Matt, vi, 9 by Lightfoot^ 
Schottgen, and Wetstein. 
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plural form throughout it, which is meant, to show us 
that selfishness must be absolutely and for ever excluded 
‘from our petitions, and that no man can come to God 
as his Father without acknowledging that his worst 
enemies are also God’s children — in the fact that of its 
seven petitions, one, and one only, is for any earthly 
blessing, and even that one is only ibr earthly blessings 
in their simplest form — in the manner in wliich it dis- 
countenances all the vain repetitions and extravagant 
self-tortures with wjiich so many fanatic worshippers 
have belieted that God could be propitiated — even in 
that exquisite brevity which shows us how little God 
desires that prayer should be made a burden and weari- 
ness — it is, indeed, what the Fathers have called it, a 
brevidrium^ Evan^elii — the pearl of prayers. 

Not less divine were the earnest and simple words 
which followed it, and which taught the disciples that 
men ought always to pray and not to faint, since, if 
importiinity prevails over the selfishness of man, earnest- 
ness must be all-powei^ul with the righteousness of God. 
Jesus impressed upon them the lesson that if human 
affection can be trusted to give only useful and kindly^ 
gifts, the love of the Grpp,t Father who loves us all, will, 
much more certainly, give His best and highest gift 
— even the gift of the Holy Spirit — to all that ask 
Him. 

And with what exquisite yet vivid graciousness are 
these great lessons inculcated ! Had they been delivered 
in the dull, ffry; didactic sfyle of most /noral teaching, 
how could they have touched the hearts, or warmed the 
imaginations, or fixed themselves indelibly upon the 
memories of tliose who heard them? But instead of 
being clothed in scholastic pedantisms, thev were con- 
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vreyed in a Titile tale founded on the most commonplace 
incidents of daily life, and of a daily life full of simplicity 
and poverty. ' Journeying at night to avoid the burn- 
ing heat, a man arrives at a friend’s house. The host 
is poor, and has nothing for him ; yet, because even at 
that late hour he will not neglect the duties of hospi- 
tality, he gets up, and goes to the house of another 
friend to borrow three loaves. But this other is in 
bed; his little children are with him; his bouse is 
locked and barred. To the gentle, and <»arnest entreaty 
he answers crossly and rouglily* from withiri, “ Trouble 
me not.” But his friend knows that he has. come on a 
good errand, and he persists in knocking, till at last, not 
from kind motives, but because of his pertinacity,- the 
man gets up and gives him all that he requires. “'Even 
so,” it has been beautifully observed, “ when the heart 
which ha? been away oh a journey, suddenly at mid- 
night {i.e., the time of greatest darkness and distress) 
returns home to us — that is, comes to itself an4 feels 
hunger — and we liave nothing wjierewith to satisfy H, 
God requires of us bold, importunate faith.” If such 
persistency conquers the reluctance of ungracious man, 
how much more shall it preAmiJ with One who loves us 
better than we ourselves, and who is even more ready 
to hear than we to pray ! 

It has been well observed that the narrative of the 
life of Christ on earth is full of lights and shadows — 
one brief period, or even one day, starting at .times into 
strong relief, while at other times whole periods are 

t 

• 

' He does not return the f^eting ; the expression, fiQi kSvovs 

“don’t fash me,” is an impatient one: the door “has been 

shut for the night ; ” oh Uvofiai^ “ I can’t,” meaning “ I won’t.” 

" ** shamelessness,” “ unblushing persistence,” 
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passed over in, unbroken silence. But we ibrget-^and 
if we bear this in mind, there will be nothing to startle 
us in this phenomenon of the Gospel record — we forget 
how large and how necessary a portion of His work it 
was to teach and train His immediate Apostles for the 
future conversion of the world. When we compare 
the Apostles were when Jesus called them — simple 
and noble indeed, but ignorant, and timid, and slow of 
heart to believe — with what they became when He liad 
deptuted from them,, and shed the gift of His Holy 
Spirit into* their hearts, then we shall see how little 
intermission there could have been in His beneficent 
activity, even during the period.s in which His dis- 
courses were delivered to those only who lived in the 
very light of His divine personality. Blessed indeed 
were they above kings and prophets, blessed beyond all 
who have ever lived in the richness of their privilege, 
since they could share His inmost thoughts, and watch 
in all ‘its angelic sweetness and simplicity the daily 
.spectacle of those “ sinless years.” But if this blessing 
was specially accorded to them, it was not for their own 
sakes, but for the sake of that world which it was their 
mission to elevate from despair and wickedness into 
purity and sober-mindedness and truth — for the sake 
of those holy hearts who were henceforth to enjoy a 
Presence nearer, though spiritual, than if, with the 
Apostles, they could have climbed with Him the lonely 
hills, or walked beside Him as He paced at evening 
beside the limpid lake. « 

The day 'vmich had begun with that lesscm of loving 
and confiding prayer was not destined to proceed thus 
calmly. Few days of His life during these years can 
have passed without His being brought into distressing 
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contact with the evidences of htiman sin and human 
suffering; but on this day the spectad^ was brought 
before .Him in its wildest and most terrible form. A 
man blind and dumb and mad, from those strange unac; 
countable influences which the universal belief attributed 
to demciniac possession, was brought before Him. Jesus 
would not leave him a helpless victim to the powers of 
evil. By His look and by His word He released the 
miserable sufferer from the horrible oppression — calmed, 
healed, restored him — “insomuch that the blind and 
dumb both spake and saw.” 

It appears from our Lord’s own subsequent words 
tliat there cjdsted among the Jews certain fonns of 
exorcism,^ which to a certain extent, at any rate, were 
efficacious ; but there are traces that the cures so effected 
were only attempted in milder and simpler cases. The . 
dissolution of so hideous a spell as that which had 
bound this man — the power to pour light on the filmed 
eyeball, and to restore speech to the cramped tongue, 
and intelligence to the bewildered soul — was something 
that the people had never witnessed. The miracle pi 
duced a thrill of astonishment, a burst of unconcealed 
admiration! For the first tiniQ they openly debated 
whether He who had such power could be any other 
than their expected Deliverer. “ Can this man,” they 
incredulously asked, “ can he be the Son of David?”® 

His enemies could hot deny that a great miracle 
had been performed, and since it did not convert, it 
only hardened^ an<f maddened them.. But how could 

^ Of. Act8«ir. 13. — An energetic formula used by*tlie Jewisli exorcists 
is preserved in Boik. 8hahbathf 67 a. (Gfrorer, i. 413.) 

^ Matt. ix. 32 ; xii 23 (Luke xi. 15). M^n oh-h i<rri; the words express 
incredulous surprise — ^not Timne 1 but %vm 1 Of. John viii* 22, &iroATe«* 
iavT^y, 
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they dissipate the deep impression which it' had mads 
on the minds of the amazed spectators ? The Scribes 
*who came from Jerusalem, more astutie and . ready 
than their simple Galilaean brethren, at once invented 
a ready device for this purpose. “This fellow hath 
Beelzebul ” — such was their notable and insolent 
solution of the difficulty — “ and it is only by the prince 
of the devils that He casteth out the devils.”^ Strange 
that the ready answer did not spring to every lip, as it 
did afterwards to the lips of some who heard the same 
charge brought against Him in Jerusalem, “These are 
not the words of one that hath a devil.” But the people 
of Galilee were credulous and ignorant; these grave 
and reverend inquisitors from the Holy City possessed 
an immense and hereditary ascendancy over their simple 
• understandings, and, offended as they had been more 
than once by the words of J esus, their whole rdinds were 

* Mark iii. 22 ; Matt. xii. 24. Tlie ovros is iiitcintioiialiy contemptuous. 
Beelzebub (not Beelzebub, wliieb is derived from the versions) is almost 
certainly flie right reading (w, B, &c.). But the form and true meaning 
of the name are enveloj)od in i^bscurity. B<3olzobftb is mentioned as god 
of Ekron in 2 Kings i. 2, and both the LXX. and Jos(^>hu8 [Antt ix. 2, 
§ 1) understood this to mean “lord of llios” (Bda\ /uvtav). There may 
have been nothing derisive in such a designation, as sonio even of the 
Greek deities were worshipped* i|i| avertcrs of pestilent insects (cf. Zeus 
Aporauios, Hercules Komopion and Ipiiktouos, Apollo Sinintheus, &c,). 
But Beelzebul may also mean “lord of tlu^ (celestial) hahitatkm'* i.e., 
“prince of the air” (Eph. ii. 2), and if so there is a sort of play on the 
word in the mKoBeffv^rjs of Matt. x. 25. On the other hand, the name 
may be “ lord of dung,” partly from the belief that demfms haunte<l foul 
places (Matt. xii. 43; Gfrorer, Jahrh, d. JleiU, i. 139). This would^B in 
accordance witji those insulting paronomasias which the Jews, from a literal 
acceptation of Exod. :^ii. 13, &c., delighted to apply to heathen idols (cf. 
Kir Chores, “city o| destruction,” for Kir Heres; BtAhaven^^for Bethel; 
Bar-coziba, “ son of a lie,” for Bar-chocba, “ son of a star,**" &c. See my 
Chapters on Language, p. 277). The ae<msation is practically the mne 
as that of the Talmudists, that the miracles of Jesus were wrought by mSkglc 
leanit in Egypt (Bah. 8fmh., f. 104, 2; 43, 1). “Latrant catuli isti, sicut a 
canibus his ^octi fuenuifc.” (Lightfoot, ad he.) 
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bewildered with a doubt. The awfulness of Hife personal 
ascetidancy — ^the felt presence, even amid Mis tendferest 
oondeacension's, of something more than human— His* 
power of reading the thoughts — ^the ceaseless and sleeji- 
less energy of His beneficence — the strange terror which 
He inspired in the poor demoniacs — the speech which 
sometimes rose into impassioned energy of denunciation, 
and sometimes, by its softness and beauty, held them 
hushed as infants at the mother’s breast — the revulsion 
of their unbelieving hearts against that new world of 
fears and hopes which He preached to them as the 
kingdom of God— in a word, tlio shuddering sense that 
in some way His mere look and presence placed them in 
a nearer relation than they had ever been before wdth the 
Unseen World — all this, as it had not prepared them to 
accept the truth, tended from the first to leave them the • 
ready victtm.s of insolent; blasphemous, and authoritative 
falsehood. 

And therefore, in a few calm words, Jesus shattered 
the hideous sophism to atoms. ^ He showed them the 
gross absurdity of supposing that Satan could be his 
own enemy. Using an irresistible argumentum ad 
Aominem, He convicted them by an appeal to the exor- 
cisms so freely, but almost ineffectually, professed by 
themselves and their' pupils. And when he had thus 
showed that the power which He exercised must be 
at once superior to Satan and contrary to Satan, and 
must therefore be spiritual and divine. He warned 
them of jthe ,awful sinfulness and peril -of this their 
blasphemy against the Holy Spirit of God, and how 
nearly it bordered on the verge of that sin which 
alone, of all sins, could neither here nor hereafter be 
forgiven. And then, after these dim and mysterious 
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warnings, speaking to them in language of yet plainer 
significance. He turned the light of truth into their 
♦raging and hypocritical hearts, and showed them how 
iiiis Dead Sea fruit of falsehood and calumny could 
only spring from roots and fibres of hidden bitterness ; 
how only from evil treasures hid deep in darkness, 
where the very source of light was quenched, could 
be produced these dark imaginings of their serpentine 
malignity.^ Lastly, and with a note of warning which 
has never since ceased to vibrate. He warned them that 
the toords of man reveal the true nature of the heart 
within, and that for those, as for all other false and 
lightly uttered words of idle ’wickedness, they should 
give account at the last day.* The weight and majesty 
of these words — the awful solemnity of the admonition 
• which they conveyed — seem for a time to have reduced 
the Pharisees to silence, and to have checked fue reitera- 
tion of their absurd and audacious blasphemy. And in 
the hush that ensued some woman of the company, in 
an uncontrollable enthusiasm of admiration — accustomed 

ft 

indeed to reverence these long-robed Pharisees, with 
their fringes and phylacteries, but feeling to the depth 
of her heart on how Ipfty a height above* them the 
Speaker stood — exclaimed to Him in a loud voice,® so 
that all could hear — 

“Blessed is the womb that bare Thee, and the 
breasts* that thou hast sucked.” 

“ Yea ” — or as we may render it — “ Nay, raiXer-!’ 

He answered,* “blessed are they tha't hem the Word of 

God, and keep'it.” 

• 

^ Matt. xiL 34, Ttvviffiara iXitvwv. 

2 Compare Matt. xii. 25—37; Mark iii. 22 — 30; Luke xi. 17 — 36, 

* Luke xi. 27, 

* Idenit fioorrol, 
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A:^INO FOB A SIGN. 

The woinan, with all the deep and passionate affec- 
tion Y)f her sex, had cried, How blest most be the mother 
of such a Son ! -and blessed indeed that mother was, 

and blessed was the fruit of her womb — blessed she was 

• 

among women, and blessed because she believed:^ yet 
hers was no exclusive blessedness; there is a blessed- 
ness yet deeper and loftier, the blessedness of obedience 
to the Word of Hod. “ How many women,” says St. 
Chr3^sostoin,® “have blessed that Holy Virgin, and desired 
to be such a mother as she was ! Wliat hinders them ? 
Christ lias made for us a wide way to this happiness, 
and not only women, but men may tread it — the way of 
obedience ; this it is which makes such a mother, not 
the throes of parturition.” 

But the Pharisees, though baffled for a moment, did 
not intend to leave Jesus long in peace'. ' He had 
spoken to*th.ein in language of lol'ty w'arning, nay, even 
of stem rebuke — to them, the leaders and religious 
teachers of His time and country. What gave such 
boldness to one — a mere “ empty cistern,” a mere am 
ha-arets — who had but just emerged from the obscf^e 
and ignorant labours of a provincial artisan? how did 
He dare thus to address them. Let Him at least show 
them some sign — some sign from heaven, no mere 
exorcism or act of healing, but some great, indisputable, 
decisive sign of His authority. “ Master, we would see 
a sign from Thee.” 

. *It was the old question which had assailed Him at 
His very earliest ministry, “ What sign .shdwest Thou 
unto us, peeing that Thou doest these tilings ? 

* Luke i. 42 — 45. 

* Quoted by Bishop Wordsworth on Matt. xiL 48. 

* John ii. 18. 
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To suoii appeals, made only to insxilt and tempt — 
madfe by men who, unconvinced and unsoftened, badlljust 
•seen a mighty sign, and bad attributed it at once with- 
out a blush to demoniac agency — made, not from hearts 
of faith, but out of curiosity, and hatred, and unbelief — 
Jesus always turned a deaf ear. The Divine does not 
condescend to limit the display of its powers by the 
conditions of finite criticism, nor is it conformable to 
the council of God to efiect the conversion of human 
souls by their mere astonishment at external signs. 
Had Jesus- given them a sign from heaven, is it 
likely that it would have produced any effect on the 
spiritual children of ancestors who, according to their 
own accepted liistory, in the very sight, nay, under the 
very precipices of the burning hill, had sat down to eat 
.and to iihk, and risen up to play? Woiuld it have 
had any permanent significance lor the moral heirs of 
those who were taunted by their own prophets with 
having ^taken up the tabernacles of Moloch, and the 
star of their god Eemphan, though they were guided 
by the fiery pillar, and quenched their thirst from the 
smitten rock? Signs they had seen and wonders in 
abundance, and now thpy^were seeing the highest sign 
of a Sinless Life, and yet they did but rebel and blas- 
pheme the more. No sign should be given, then, save in 
prophecies which they could not understand. “ That evil 
and adulterous generation,” He exclaimed, turning to the 
densely crowded multitude, “ should have no sign save 
the sign of Jenah the prophet. Saved j^ter a day and 
night amid the’dark and tempestuous seas, ha had been 
a sign to ‘the Ninevites ; so should the Son of Man be 
saved from the heart of the earth.^ And those men of 

* The “ three daye and three nights ” of Matt. xii. 40 mean little mors 
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Nineveh, wh9 i^ented at the preaching of Jonah, and 
the Queen of Sheba, who came from the ends of the 
earth to hear fhe wisdom of Solomon, should alike rise 
up in the judgment and condemn a generation that, 
despised and rejected one greater than Solomon or. 
than Jonah. For that generation had received every 
blessing: by the Babylonian captivity, by the Macca- 
bman revival, by the wise and noble rule of the Asmo- 
•nman princes, recently by the preaching of John, the 
evil spirit of idolatry and rebellion which distempered 
their lathers had been cast out of them ; its- old abode 
had been swept and garnished by the proprieties of 
Pharisees and the^ scrupulosities of Scribes ; but, alas ! 
no good spirit had been invited to occupy the empty 
shrine, and now the old unclean possessor had returned 
with seven spirits more wicked than himself,' and their 
last state was worse than'the first.” 

His discourse was broken at this point by a sudden 
interruption.^ News had again reached his family that 
He was surrounded bj’^ a dense throng, and was speaking 
words more strange and terrible than ever He had been 
known to utter ; above all, that He had repudiated with 
open scorn,* and denounced with .uncompromising indig- 
nation, the great teachers who had been expressly sent 
from Jerusalem to watch His Avords. Alarm seized 
them ; perhaps their informant had whispered to them 
the .dread calumny which had thus called forth His 

stern rebukes. From the little which we can learn of 

• * 

His brethren, jve infer that they were .Hebrews of the 

than a wxHfJ^pop, or from Mday evening to Sunday morning. 

This strange idiom has caused noedless ^diculties. See tlie p^sages 
quoted by Lightfoot (JEfor. Hehr, ad loc,), Qt I Sam. xxx, 12, 13; 2 Chron. 
X. 5, 12 ; Dent, xiv, 28 ; xxvi. 12. 

^ Matt. xiL 46, avrov Kakovinas^ 
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Hebrews, and likely to be intensely influenced by Eab- 
bininal and sacerdotal authority ; as yet, too, they either 
• did not believe on Him, or regarded His claims in a 
yery imperfect light. Is not the time again come for 
them to interfere ? can they not save Jesus, on whom 
they looked as their Jesus from Himself? can they not 
exercise over Him such influence as shall save Him 
from the deadly perils to which His present teaching 
would obviously expose Him ? can they not use towards 
Him such gentle control as should hurry Him away for a 
time into some region of secrecy and safety ? They could 
not, indeed, reach Him in the crowd, but they could 
get some one to call His attention to their presence. 
Suddenly He is informed by one of His audience- - 
“ Behold, Thy mother and Thy brethren stand without, 
. desiring to speak with Thee.” Alas ! had they not yet 
learnt ’that if they would not enter, their ' sole* right place 
was to stand without ? that His hour was now come to 
pass far beyond the circle of mere human relation- 
ship, infinitely above the control of human brethren? 
Must their bold intrusive spirit receive one more check ? 
It was even so ; but the check should be given gently, 
and so as to be an infinite comfort to others. Who 
is My mother? ” He said to the man who had spoken, 
‘‘ and who are My brethren ? ” And then stretching 
forth His hand towards His disciples, He said, “^Behold 
My mother and My brethren ! For whosoever shall do 
the will of My Father which is in heaven, the same is 
My brother, and sister, and mother! ” 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE DAY OF CONFLICT. 

*E7Yi;ir ©eou. — 1(3 NAT. Ad SMyrn, 4. 

Up to this point the events of this great day had been 
sufficiently agitating, but they were followed by circum- 
stances yet more painful and exciting. 

The time for the mid-day meal had arrived, and 
Pharisee asked Him to‘ come and lunch at his house.^ 
There was extremely little hospitality or courtesy in the 
invitation. If not offered in downright hostility and bad 
faith — as we l&iaw was the case with similar !l?harisaic 
invitations — its motive at the best W!is but cariosity to 
see more of the new Teacher, or a vanity which prompted 
him to patronise so prominent a guest. And Jesus, 
on entering, found Himself, not among publicans and 
sinneys, where He could soothe, and teach, and bless — 
not among the poor to whom He could preach the king- 
dojn of heaven — not among friends and disciples who 
listened with dee^ and loving reverence to His words — 

’ Not “ to dint -witli him ” (which would be 8*<es but rather 

“to lunch flip,<rr^<rp) at hia house.” The ipurrov, or' moming meal, was a 
slight repast about twelve in the day, more lik^ the French dejeuner tliau 
the English “ breakfast,” far slighter than the Lange hAs under- 

stood the scenes of this chapter better than any other commentator {Lebm 
Jesu, iii V. 7). 
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but among the cold, hard, threatening faces; the sneers 

and Jfrowns, of haughty rivals and open enemies. (The 
Apostles do not seem to have been invited. ‘ There was no 
sympathy of a Thomas to sustain Him, no gentleness of 
a Nathanael to encourage Him, no ardour of a Peter to 
defend, no beloved John to lean his head upon His breast. 
Scribe, Lawyer, and Pharisee, the guests ostentatiously 
performed their artistic ablutions, and then — each with 
extreme regard for his own precedence — swept to their 
places at the board. With no such elaborate and fan- 
tastic cerempnies, Jesifs, as soon as He entered, reclined 
at the table.^ It was a short and trivial meal, and 
outside thronged the dense multitude, hungering still 
and thirsting for the words of eternal life. He did not 
choose,, therefore, to create idle delays and countenance 
a needless ritualism by washings, 'which at tiiat moment 
happened to be quite superfluous, and to which a foolish 
and pseudo-religious importance was attached. 

Instantly the supercilious astonishment of the host 
expressed itself in his countenance ; and, doubtless, 
the lifted eyebrows and depreciating gestures of those 
unsympathising guests showed as much as they dared 
to show of their disapproval and contempt. They were 
forgetting utterly who He'was, and what He had done. 
Spies and calumniators from the finst, they were now 
debasing even their pretentious and patronising hospi- 
tality into fresh opportunity for treacherous conspiracy. 
The time was come for yet plainer language, for yet 
more unmeasured, indignation ; and Tie did not spare 
them. He exposed, in words which were no paip,bles and 
could not be mistaken, the extent to which their outward 
cleanliness was but the thin film which covered their 
^ Xillko xi. 37, eltrvKd^t/ 
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inward wicke^ess an.a*greed. He denounced their con- 
temptible scrupulosity in the tithing of potherbs, their 
flagrant neglect 'of essential virtues ; the cant, the am- 
bition, the publicity, the ostentation of their outward 
orthodoxy, the deathful corruption of their inmost 
hearts. Hidden graves were they over which men walk, 
and, without knowing it, become defiled. 

And at this point, one of the lawyers who were pre- 
sent — some learned professor, some orthodox Masoret* — 
ventures to interrupt the majestic torrent of His rebuke. 
He had, perhaps, imagined that the youthlol Prophet of 
Nazareth — He who was to meek and lowly of heart — He 
whose words among the multitude had hitherto breathed 
the spirit of such infinite tenderness — ^was too gentle, too 
loving, to be in earnest. He thought, perhaps, that a 
word of interpolation might check the rushing storm of 
His awakehed vhrath. He- liad not yet learnt that no 
strong or great character can be devoid of the element 
of holy anger. And so, ignorant of all that was passing 
in the Saviour’s mind, amazed that people of such high 
distinction could be thus plainly and severely dealt 
with, he murmured in deprecatory tones, “ Master, thus 
saying, thou feproachest us also ! ”, 

Yes, He reproached them also ; they, too, heaped on 
the shoulders of others the burdens which themselves 
refused tb bear ; they, too, built the sepulchres of the 
prophets whom their sins had slain ; they, too, set their 
backs Against the door of knowledge, and held the key, 
so that none could enter in ; on them doo, as on all 
that guilty generation, should come the blood of all the 

* Of course the mass of textual and other critidsms which form the 
Masoia had existed for ages before they wore collected or redu<3ed tn 
writing. 

EF 
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prophets, from the blood of Abel Wthe blood of Zadmias, 
v/ho perished between the altar and the Temple.^. 

The same discourse,- but yet fuller and more terrible, 
was subsequently uttered by Jesus in the Temple of 
Jerusalem in the last great weet of His life on earth ; 
bpt thus did He, on this occasion, hurl down upon them 
'from the heaven of His moral superiority the first 
heart-scathing lightnings of His seven-times-uttered- 
woe.® They thought, perhaps, that He would have been 
deceived by their specious smoothness and hypocritical 
hospitality ; but He knew that it was not out of true 
heart that they ofiered Him even the barest courtesies 
of life. The fact that He was alone among them, and 
that He should have been, as it were, betrayed into such 
company, was but an additional reason why the flames 
of warning and judgment should thus play about their 
heads, which hereafter, unless they repented, should strike 
them to the earth. Not for an instant could they succeed 
in deceiving Him. There is a spurious kindness, a 
bitter semblance of friendship which deserves no respect. 
It may pass current in the realms of empty fashion and 
hollow civility, where often the words of men’s mouths 
are softer than buttpr, having war in their heart, and 
where, though their fhroat is an open sepulchre, they 
flatter with their tongue; but it shrivels to nothing 
before the refining fire of a divine discernment, and 

’ See 2 Cliron. ixiT. 20, 21 ; e. infr., Vol. II., pa^e 246. , 

* The jnodern representatires and continuers of the Pharisee sect are 
called PermMm.f “They proudly separate themselves from the rest of 
their co-religioipsts . . . Fanatical, bigoted, imtolei^nt, quarrelsome, and in 
truth irreligious, with them the outward observance of the ceremonial law 
is, everything, the moral law little binding, morality itself of no import- 
amee." Such is the testimony of a Jew ! (PrankL /««« the JBost, E. Tr., 
ii. 27«) “ Tom are a Porish,” i.e. a Pharisee, is the Utterest reproach which 
oue of the Chasidim can utter {id., p. 35). 
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leaves nothing but a sickening fume behind. The time 
had oome for Him to show to these hypocrites how well 
He knew the deceitfulness of their hearts, how deeply 
He hated the wickedness of their lives. 

They felt that it was an open ruptiire. The feast 
broke up in confusion.^ The Scribes and Pharisees threw 
off the mask. From fawning friends aud interested 
inquirers, they suddenly sprang up in their true guise 
as deadly opponents. They surrounded Jesus, they 
pressed upon Him vehemently, persistently, almost 
threateningly ; they began to pouf upon Him a flood 
of questions, to examine, to catechise Him, to try and 
force words out of Him, lying in ambush, like eager 
hunters, to spring upon any confession of ignorance, on 
any mistake of fact — above all, on any trace of heresy 
on which they might found that legal accusation by 
which beibre long they hoped to put Him doAvm.^ • 

How Jesus escaped from this unseemly spectacle — 
how He was able to withdraw Himself from this dis- 
play of hostility-T-we are not told. Probably it might 
be sufficient for Him to waive His enemies aside, and 
bid them leave Him free to go forth again. For, mean- 
while, the crowd had gained some^ suspicion, or received 
some intimation, of what was going on witliin. They 
had suddenly gathered in dense myriads, actually tread- 
ing on each other in their haste and eagerness.® Perhaps 

' appears from the k ii€xaii>ros oiStoS of Lute xi. 53, which 
is the'resdiag of «, B, C, L, &c., iastead of the much weaker reading of 
our version. • ^ 

® Xiuko XJL» 53, dcfyus htroffTOfiaTi^^fiy {cf. Suid. V,). 

Theopliylact explains it by M tov tmiparos Kpartiy, Vnig. “os opprimere.” 
Classically, tlio word means “ to dictate a repetition lesson (Plato 
Euthyd, 276 0). 

^ This seems to be implied by Luke xii. 1, 4irnrvvax^f^crS>y rwv fwpidSm 
TOV The aorist marks the sudden assemblage of the crowd. 
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a dull, wrathful murmur from without warped the Phari- 
s^s in time that it might be dangerous to proceed too 
far, and Jesus came out to the multitude with His w^jfe 
spirit still aglow with the just and mighty indignation 
by which it had been perv'aded. Instantly — addressing 
primarily His own disciples, but through them the 
listening thousands — He broke out with a solemn warn- 
ing, “ Beware ye of the leaven of the Pharisees, which 
is hypocrisy.” He warned them that there was One 
before whose eye — ten thousand times brighter than the 
sun — secrecy was impossible. He bade them not be 
afraid of. man — a fear to which the sad perturbances of 
these last few days might well have inclined them — but 
to fear Him who could not only destroy the body, but 
cast' the soul also into the Gehenna^ of fire. The God 
who loved them would care for them ; and the Son of 
Man would, before the angels of God, confess *ihem who 
confessed Him before men. 

\Vhile He was thus addressing them, ffis discourse 
was broken in upon by a most inopportune interruption 
— not this time of hostility, not of ill-timed interference, 
not of overpowering admiration, but of simple policy 
and self-interest, fiiome covetous and Balf-instructed 
member of the crowd, seeing the listening throngs, hear- 
ing the words of authority and power, aware of the 
recent discomfiture of the Pharisees, expecting, perhaps, 
some immediate revelation of Messianic power, deter- 
mined ty utilise the occasion for his own worldly 

ends. He 'thought — if the expresao^ may be aUowed 

• 

' Tifvva^ Gehenna, is a corruption of the Hebrew Gl Hlhwom, *‘the valley 
of Hinnoin/* outside Jerusalejn, which liad first been rendered infamous by 
Moloch worship, then defiled with cor|>6e8, lastly saved from putrefaction 
and pestilence by enormous fires. It thus becwe a type of all that was 
terrible and disgusting. 
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— that he could do* a good stroke of business, and 
most* incongruously and irreverently brOke in with the 
Hquestr— 

“Master, speak to my brother, that he divide the. 
inheritance with me.” 

Almost stem was our Lord’s rebuke to the man’s 
egregious self-absorption. He seems to have been one 
of those not uncommon characters to whom the whole 
universe is pervaded by self ; and he seems to have con- 
sidered that the main object of the Messiah’s coming 
would be to secure for him a share of his inheritance, 
and to overrule this unmanageable brother. Jesus at 
once dispelled his miserably carnal expectations, and 
then warned him, and all who heard, to beware of letting 
tCe narrow horizon of earthly comforts span their hopes. 
How brief, yet how rich in significance, is that little 
parable wkich He told them, of the rich fool who, in his 
greedy. God-forgetting, presumptuous selfishness, would 
do this and that, and who, as though there were np such 
thing as death, •and as though j;he soul could live by 
bread, thought that “ my fruits ” and “ ray goods,” anu 
“ my barns,” and to “ eat and drink and be merry,” could 
for many y§ars to come sustain j\diat w'as left him of a 
soul, but to whorn from heaven pealed as a terrible 
echo to his words the heart-thrilling sentence of awful 
irony, Thou fool, ihu night! 

' Luke xii. 16 — 21. It is not indicatod. any more than in the case of 
Diws, that liis riches were unjustly acquired: his fault fey in his for- 
getting the Giver ; forgottfiig that he was but a aitewai;d of them ; for- 
getting that the soiil cannot live by them; forgetti^ how soon death 
might make him relax, his grasp of them. It is clear that _the reminis- 
cence of KabaJ’s selfish folly and wretched death was in our Lord’s ipiad. 
This is shown by the emphatic repetition of the m®* (of- 1 Sam. xxv. 11. 
and by the choice of Hippay = Nabal (id. ver. 25). The passage, too, offers 
sufficient resemblances to a beautiful passage in tike Son of Sirach (xi 
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And then our Lord expanded fne thought. He told 
them that the life was more than meat, and the "body 
than raiment. Again He reminded thenf how m 
clothes, in more than Solomon’s glory, the untoiling 
lilies, and feeds the careless ravens that neither sow nor 
reap. Food and raiment, and the multitude of posses- 
sion#, were not life : had better things to seek after 

and to look for ; let them not be tossed on this troubled 
sea of faithless care ; ^ be theirs the life of fearless hope, 
of freest charity, the life of the girded loin and the 
burning lamp — as servants watching and waiting for 
the unknown moment of their lord’s return. 

The remark had mainly been addressed to the dis- 
ciples, though the multitudes also heard them, and were 
by no means excluded from their import. But here 
Peter’s curiosity got the better of him, and he asks 
“ whether the parable was meant especially for them, or 
even for all ? ” 

Ta that question our Lord did not reply, and His 
silence was the best repl 3 ^ Only let each man see that 
he was that faithful and wise servant; blessed indeed 
should he then be ; but terrible in exact proportion to, 
his knowledge and hie privileges should be the fate of 
the gluttonous, cruel, faithless drunkard whom the Lord 
should surprise in the midst of his iniquities. 

And then — at the thought of that awful judgment 
— a solemn agony passed over th6 spirit of Christ. 

He thought of the rejected peace, which should end in 

. • 

18, 19) to establishathe iuteresting conclnsion of Stifir, th*t onr Lord was 
also fadmliar with tlie Apocry|)lia, In the original GreeJatof this parahlo 
there is a singular energy and liveliness, quite accordant with the mood of 
intense emotion under which Jesus was speaking. 

' Luke xii. 29, pL€rmplC«r0€, “ Be not like ships that toss in the 
stormy offing, outside tiie harbour’s mouth.” 
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furious war;. He thot^ht of tte divided households and 
the s*eparated friends. He had a baptism to be baptised 
IPbh, and His sotfl was straitened with anguish till it 
was accomplished. He had come to fling fire upon the, 
earth, and oh, tliat it were already kindled ! — ^that fire 
was as a spiritual baptism, the refining fixe, which should 
at once inspire and blind, at once illuminate and destroy, 
at once harden the clay and melt the gold.^ And here 
we are reminded of one of those remarkable though 
only traditional utterances attributed to Christ, which 
may possibly have been connected with the thought 
here expressed — 

“ He who is near me is near ike fire ! he who is far 
me is far from the kingdom!’ ^ 

But from these sad . thoughts lie once more de- 
scended jfi the immediate ncwls of the multitude. From, 
the reddening lieaven, from the rising clouds, they could 
foretell that the showers would fall or that the burning 
wind would blow — why could they not discern the signs 
of the times? * Were they not, looking into the far-off 
fields of heaven for signs Avliich were in the an they 
breathed, and on the ground they trod upon ; and, most 
of all — had they but searched, rightly — in the state of 
their own inmost souls? If they would see the star 

^ Luko xii. 50, Ttos I kavG 8 GG 11 DO perfectly satisfactory 

explanatioD of ri c2 lih It seems best to make the ri 

a qliestion, aud regard tl as equivalent to “would that.” So those 
(Jifficult words are understood by Origen (P), Meyer® Stier, Alford, 
Ac., and, as it seems, rightly ; though probably ihere^was something far 
ruore in these utterances of deep emotion than could be rightly under- 
stood. • 

* *0 juou iyybr rov wf>6s‘ h 84 fAOKpktf dir* ficucphv hrh rrjs 
jDidymus in Ps. Ixxxviii. 8.) Traces of the same remarkable saying are 
found in Grig. Horn* in Jer. iiL, p. 778; Ign. ad 8mv'rn, 4 |See West- 
oott, Introdvxtion, p. 430.) 
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wliich should at once direct their feet, and influence 
their destiny, they must look for it, not in the changing 
skies of outward circumstance, but each in the deptH^p 
Jiis own heart.^ Let them seize the present opportunity 
to make peace with God. For men and for nations the 
“ too late ” comes at last. 

And there the discourse seems to have ended. It 
was the last time for many days that they were to hear 
His'words. Surrounded by enemies who were not only 
powerful, but now deeply exasperated — obnoxious to the 
immediate courtiers of the very king in whose dominion 
He was living — dogged by the open hatred and secret 
conspiracies of spies whom the multitude had been 
taught to reverence — feeling that the people understood 
Him not, and that in the minds of their leaders and 
• teachers sentence of death and condemnation hij^ already 
been passed upon Him — He turned His back for a time 
upon His native land, and went to seek in idolatrous 
and alipn cities the rest and peace which were denied 
Him in His home. « . 

' Of. Matt. xvi. 2, 3 ; Luke xii. 54 — 57. is the hot wind, crjli 

“ ventus arena ” (Jer. in Ezek. xxTii.). 



CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

AMONG THE HEATHEN. 

« They tliat dwell in the land of the shadow of death, •upoo them hath 
the Light shined.’^ — Isa. ix. 2. 

“ Then Jesus went thence, and departed into the regions 
if Tyre and Sidon.”‘ 

Such is the brief notice w'hich prefaces the few and 
scanty records of a period of His life and work of which*, 
had it been .vouchsafed to us, we should have been 
deeply interested to learn something more. But only a 
single incident of this visit to heathendom has been 
recorded. It might ha\"e seemed that in that distant 
region there would be a certainty, not of safety otdy, but 
even of repose; but it was not so. We have already 
seen traces that the fame of His miracles had penetrated 
even to the old Phoenician cities, and no sooner had He 
reached their neighbourhood than it became evident that 
He could not be hid. A woman sought for Him, and 
followed the little company of wayfarers with passionate 
entreaties — “ Ha-se mercy on me, O Lord, •Thou Son of 
David : my daughter is grievously vexgd with a devil.” 

We •might have imagined that our Lord would 
answer such a prayer with immediate and tender* appro- 


» Mutt. XV. 21—28 ; Mark vii, 24—30. 
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bation, and all tbe more because, iii granting her peti- 
tion/ He would symbolically have been representing "the 
’ extension of His kingdom to the three greatest brancl^ 
oJP the Pagan world. For this woman was by birth a 
* Oanaanite, and a Syro-Phoenician by position a Eoman 
sulgect; by culture and language a Greek; and her 
appeal for mercy to the Messiah of the Chosen People 
might well look hke the first-firuits of that harvest in 
which the good seed should spring up hereafter in Tyre 
and Sidon, and Carthage, and Greece, and Eome. But 
Jesus — and is not this one of the numberless indications 
that we are dealing, not with loose and false tradition, 
but with solid fact ? — “ Jesus answered her not a word.” 

In no other single instance are w^e told of a similaj,, 
apparent coldness on the part of Christ ; nor are we here 
informed of the causes which influenced Hi%, actions. 
Two alone suggest themselves : "He may have desired to 
test the feelings of His disciples, who, in the narrow 
spirit oi^ Judaic exclusiveness, might be unprepared to 
see Him grant His blessmgs, not only to a Gentile, but 
a Canaanite, and descendant of the accursed race. It 
was true that He had healed the sennnt of the centurion, 
but he was perhaps a Eoman, certainly a benefactor to 
the Jews, and in all probability a proselyte of the gate. 
But it is more likely that, knowing what would follow, 
He may have desired to test yet further the woman’s 
faith, both that He might crown it with a more com- 
plete and glorious reward, and that^ she might learn 
•something deeper Respecting Him than thamere Jewish 

1 The nam^ is somewhat uncertain ; it is, perhaps, the opposite of 
Liby-phoenix— i.e,, the Phcenicians of Carthage (cl Uterqm Poenusy Hor. 
Od, ii. S, 11), since the province Syro-Phoeniee was not created till 
Hadrian’s t\rae. The readings of Mark vii. 20 differ, and Griesbach toads - 
'ivpa ^olpicraa. But perhaps 'Hvpofoit/Uiffa-a (m, A) is the safest fonou 
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* • 
title that she may have accidentally picked up.^ And 
further than this, since every miracle is algo rich in 
|P»ral significance, He may have wished for all time to 
encourage us in our prayers and hopes, and teach us to 
persevere, even when it might seem that His face is 
dark to us, or that His ear is turned away. 

Weary with the importunity of her cries, the 
disciples begged Him to send her away. But, as if 
even their intercession would be unavailing. He said, 
“ I am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the /tome of 
Israel:' . . * . 

Then she came and fell at His feet, and began to 
worship Him, saying, “ Lord, help me.” ' Could He 
indeed remain untouched by that sorrow? Could He 
reject that appeal ? and w'ould He leave her to return to 
the life-long agony of watching the paroxySms of her 
demoniac child? Calmly and coldly came from those 
lips, that never yet had answered with anything but 
mercy to a suppliant’s prayer — “ It is not meet to take 
the children’s bread and to cast it to dogs.” 

• m 

Such an answer might well have struck a chil* into 
her soul ; and had He not foreseen that hers was the 
rare trust* which can see mercy and acceptance even in 
apparent rejection, He would not so have answered her. 
But ^ not all the snows of her native Lebanon could 
quench the fire of love which was burning on the altar of 
her heart, and prompt as an echo came forth the glorious 
and immortal answer — 

“ Truth, Lord * then let me share thp condition, not 

• 

’ lo Mark iii 8; Luke vi. 17, we are distiBctly ioM iHat tliey about 
T^'re and Sidon” 'were among bearers, and the witnessea of His 
miracles : and Ho had on two separate occasions at least been publicly 
greeted by the title, “ Sou of David (Matt. k. 27 j xii. 23). • 
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of tlie ctil^en, but of the dogs, for eveu the dogs eat^ 
the crumbs which fall from their masters’ ta'ble.”^ 

She had triumphed, and more than triumphed, 
one moment longer did her Lord prolong the agony jc 
her suspense. “ 0 woman,” He exclaimed, “ great 
thy faith : be it unto thee even as thou wilt.” And wi||(‘ 
his usual beautiful and graphic simplicity St. Mark enlfei ' 
the narrative with the touching words, “ And w'hen shil; 
was come to her house, she found the devil gone out, and 
her daughter laid upon the bed.” 

How long our Lord remained in these regions, and at 
what spot He stayed, we do not know. Probably His^ 
departure wras hastened by the publicity which attended 
His movements even there, and which — in a region w'h^ 
it had been His dbject quietly to train His own nearest 
and most 'beloved followers, and not either to ])reach or 
to work; deeds of mercy — w'ould only impede Ills work. 
He therefore left that interesting laud. On Tyre, with 
its commercial magnificence, its ancient traditions, its 
gorgeouS and impure idolatries, its connection with thn 
history and prophecies of His native land — on Sarepta, 
with its memories of Elijah’s flight and Elijah’s 
miracles — on Sidon, with its fisheries of the purple 
murex its tombs of once-famous and long-forgotten 
kings, its minarets rising out of their groves of palm and 
citron, beside the blue historic sea — on the white wings 
of the countless vessels, sailing to the Isles of the Gen- 
tiles, and to all the sunny and famous regions of Greece 
and Italy and^Spain — He would doitbtless look with a 


^ Nol, Kvffie' Kol ykp rk KwdptUf k. t, A. (Matt. XV. 27), ** Y6ei, Lord; iot 
Bven the little ’dogs,” &c. The may possibly be the kvopLaykaxitu 
[Ar. EqUit 415), or fragments of bread on which the guests wiped their 
fmnds (after thrusting them into the common dish), and then dung to 
the dogs. 
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feoling of mingled sorrow and interest. But His work 
di d'*not lie here, and leaving behind Him those Phoenician 
ahrines of Melkarth and Asherah, of Baalim and Ashta- . 
roth, He turned eastward — probably through the deep 
gorge of the rushing and beautiful Leontes — and so « 
reaching the sources of the Jordan, travelled southward 
on its further bank into the regions of t)ecapolis.‘ 

Decapolis was the name given to a district east of 
the Jordan, extending as far north (apparently)^ as 
Damascus, and as far south as the river Jabbok, which 
formed the northern limit of Per^. It v'^as a confede- 
.racy of ten free cities, in a district which, on their return 
from exile, the Jews had never been able to recover, and 
which M'as therefore mainly occupied by Gentiles, rvho 
formed a separate section of the Roman province. The 
reception of Jesus in this semi-pagan district’ seems tb 
have been favourable. ♦ Wherever He went He was 
unable to abstain from exercising His miraculous powers 
in favour of the sufferers for whom His aid w'iis sought ; 
and in one of* these cities’* He was entreated to heal a 


^ For the Leontes and the doubts as to its identification, see L^t of 
Geogr, s. v. Bostrenus/’ and Bobinson, Blhh Res. iii. 408 -—410. The 
reading 5ta “ He passed froi|^ the regions of T}Te through 

Sidon,’’ ill Mark vii. 31, is almost certain. The Codex Siuaiticus here 
concurs with the Yaticau, the Codex Bejsae, and the Cod. Ri^g. Parisiensis. 
Besid( 4 S, the privacy which Ho was seeking could not well be attained by 
passing southwards, and so through the plain of Esdraelon, by Bethshean 
and over the bridge at the southern end of the Lake of Galilee. Perhaps 
I am wrong in assuming that the worship of Melkarth, &c., lingered on. 
Mr. Garnett calls my attention to the fact that Lucian Bed Syr. ix., 

enumerates only three fiiya^a hph in Sjtria— those of the Syrian^ 

Hera, the Bybliafl Yenus, and Astarte. On the^otlier hand, Melkarth 
continues tcabe represented to a late period on coins. 

^ Pliny, Nat Hist v. 18. 

* Gerasa, Gadara, Hippos, Pella, Gergesa, Bothahean (Scythopolis) are 
all said by PBny to* belong to Decapolis ; the readings of one or two of the 
names are corrupt. 
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man wlio was deaf, and could scarcely speak.^ He unfltt 
hav^e healed liim by a word, but there were evidetily 
circumstances in his ctise which rendered ‘it desirabM4<| 
make the cure gradual, and to effect it by visible sigtis. 
lie took the man aside, put His lingers in his ears, and 
spat, and touched his tongue ; and then St. Mink i>re- 
for us the sigh, and the uplifted glance, as He 
spoke the one word, Ephphatha ! Be opened ! Here 
again, it is not revealed to us what were the immediate 
inlluences which saddened His spirit. He may have 
sighed in pity for tlfh man ; He may have sighed in 
pity for tlie race ; He may have sighed for all the sins 
that degrade and all the sufferings which torture ; but 
certainly He sighed in a spirit of deep tenderness and 
compassion, and certainly that sigh ascended like ktx 
infinite intercession into the ears of the Lord God of 
Hosts.? 

The multitudes of that outlying region, unfamiliar 
with His miracles, were beyond measure astonished. 
His injunction of secrecy was as usual disregarded, and 
aU hope of seclusion was at an end. The cure had 
apparently been wrought in close vicinity to the eastern 

* Mark vU. 32- 37. 

2 More exactly rrpEf^, a soulhii liardly capable of trauslUeratioii into 
Greek. The conclusion which some have drawn tlmt our I.<ord 
narily sfwke Greek, and that St. Mark )ia^< ouly preaervod for us a 
Aramaic words on the rare occasions on which Christ adofited the iWr* 
nacular language of His people, is very precarious. Most of the Jewijt of 
that time, those at any rate who were educated and lived in the great com* 
mercial centres, 0 |>oke two languages, Grwk and Aramaic, to 
many of them%iuet have added a colloquial knowledge of Latin; but^iw 
liave seen reason t« befieve tliat the language most commonly uwd by ejlir' 
Lord was Aramaic (# mpra^ p. 90). ; 

was -not drawn from Him,” says Luther, *‘on aS^count of 1 
single .tongue and ears of tins poor man; but it is a common sigh c 
aE tongues and ears, yea, over all hearts, bodies, and souls, and over 
men, from Adam to Ms kst desoendaut.” (Stier, iii. 394.) 
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shore of the Sej. of Galilee, and great multitudes %1- 
lo^«d Jesus to the summit of a hill overlooking the 
lake,* and there bringing their lame, and blind, 'and 
maimed, and dumb, they laid them at the feet of the 
Good Physician, and He healed them all. Pilled with 
intense and joyful amazement, these people of Decapolis 
could not tear themselves from His presence, and — 
-semi -pagans as they were — they “ glorified the God of 
Lsrael.”® 

Three days they had now been with Him, and, as 
niany of them came from a di-stance, their food was ex- 
hausted. Jesus pitied them, and seeing their faith, and 
unwilling that they should faint by the way, once more 
spread for His ]M.'opie a table in the wilderness. Some 
^ave wondered that, in answer to the expre.ssion of His 
pity, the disciples did not at once anti:'ipate .or’sugge^ 
what He shauld do. B/it surely here there is a touch 
of delicacy aiid truth. They knew that there' was in 
Him no prodigality of the supernatural, no lavish and 
needless exercj.se of miraculous power. Many aad many 
a time had they been with multitudes before, and yet 
on one occasion only had He fed them ; and moreover, 
after He had done so, He had most sternly rebuked those 
who came to Him in* expectation of a repeated ofter of 
such gifts, and had uttered a discourse so searching and 
strange that it alienated from Him many even of His 
friends.^ For them to suggest to Him a repetition of 
the feeding of the five thousand w’ould be a presump- 
tion which their, ever-deepening rever^nca forbade, and 

* Very probably nmr tbe Wady Semakh, nearly opposi{a Magdala. 

- Matt. XV. ; Mark viii. 1*^9. 

® These pointst, liave been {m far as I have observod) universally ovei> 
looked. 
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forSade more than ever as they recalled how persistently 
He had refused to work a sign, sucli as this was, at|Eh6 
bidding of others. But no sooner had He given tMm 
the signal of His intention, than with perfect faitli ^ey 
became His ready ministers. They seated the multitudcj 
and distributed to them the miraculous multiplicatio|i of 
tho seven loaves and the few small fishes ; and, this time 
unbidden, they gathered the fragments that remained^ 
imd with them filled seven large baskets of rope, lifter 
the multitude — four thousand in number, besides women 
p.nd children — had eaten and were filled.^ And then 
kindly and peacefully, and with no exhibition on the 
part of the -populace of that spurious excitement which 
had marked the former miracle, the Lord and His 
Apostles joined in sending away the rejoicing and gratfr 

Jal throng. . 

* 

1 tnrvplits this time, not small tcdtpivot, as in the previous mirsdie : for th0* 
fiijs© of them compare Acts k. 25, where St. Paul is let <lown the wall ci 
Bamascna in a <rrvph. To suppose, as some have done, tliat this miradb is 
identical v^ilh the Feeding of the Five Thousand — both being but blufled 
traditions of one and the same event — ^is simply to deprive the Evango^W» 
of every pirticle of liistorical value. Tike two miracles differ in alntoii^ 
©very circumstance — ^in time, in place, in uiuulwrs, in nwnlH in details ; 
and it is a striking mark of truth, which certainly would pot l>e found 
in the work of inventors, tliat th^ lesser miracle ia put afh*r the grealsr, 
oar Lord’s object being to do a work of mercy, not to pat forth a displigr 
of power. 
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